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- . - in your car For you, owning or leasing 
a Cadillac m't a luxury It's a necessity, 
four position demands it "four clients expect it And you depend on it 
That's why today more than ever before, your decision to own 
a Cadillac is a sound business move. 
Because you invest a lot more than money, . , in your car 
See your Cadillac dealer soon* 
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"The Dale Carnegie 
Management Seminar 
helped us think 
and work 
more creatively, 

more productively." 



Mr LD *Lm" Brennan 

Mallonal Sales Manager Snack Foods 

Mafaisco Foods, \nc 

East Hanover, New Jersey 



"I had ji diifknJtn reason for hiking I ho U:iU 4 CaruoKn' 
Mjiiirig^iiuMii Si'jnJjiiir. I Wruirml tnln-i hum- moireffptlki? m 
tjioart of m/i naming, othur people and d«o La mmiugiin^ my 
*Hvn limiMind raspon^i W t i C ies. I fidt anvihitiK ihut could 
help me prrfunn in v wnrk b^ttif would hnlp rise rnjnv it 
mom. And it has! 

"The Snmlnar *tre«as the fad thai tha n«*rt ctffajlv* 
^jWagWWnt tfl j»<)iif-nfimited ruther than lask-oritrntod. It 
also ernphnslKfls the human side of mfinfl^inoni Some ot 
ttt« most impor tuiil thirty I Uinrntfd Wftm how u . work more 

afftictivnly wil]i ulhtT | [J l« lo iiLihitfvtt uoinpany niwih ... 

how Tn rfnJftftiitt* riwpo risibilities with KrenlfT t j l(n:itmF;y 
liorttf ir> cnrnnmnhiate my thtnightfl arid msir-m rimm tnurr* 
^U^irlv, jtiuir 1 1 TK l»ly \„ anti bdi# En mciiivau? nivs&lFand 
^thern tm think and work more crostfviily. 

"I wtts impressed with the idea thai onn good way to 
rtJmuUta creative thinking Is io enronta^ nthi^r people ir> 
Gxpfe** Ihelr llaiiu^lil'- 1 1 I ben Ik! en mure ^HfriilJ vtily 
'■■i hi-ji 1 1, | VVSuti I down lLiil] le>1rti murmurt'l ulh 
I in more tlknty to hear a (rush idea or a new .yolulmn tn nn 
Old problem. Now my people am timing Uick Ui wilh 
tnore answer* and folutiuns und hnvei quiisiLuiLs und piub* 
'*'ins M h"l| ■ <i • .... in..- .-■ mir oohIih Mv.i n ii I mi r o 
°l iub Mtlftfartlnn. 

" I ymntNl .1 \w\U\t worS-.-M-' f-n-i -v I' -'Lr >.E 'iudi niitntflff* 
frient priicjitduffrf hs ahort-tvUgo ibid lurj^ranflifl pi mi rung, 
^*iJ Msd nbJmctSvLi getting. coordlnalinjiLind Idek-ftil iuw uu< 
^-drtli methods und U^ hniinnjA (or effect^* tim# and 
itnirjey niunji^riKtnr 1 abased in »\ .i betkr under*! and lint nl 



ihn varinfy of ixmln iK, t U<>i.k-palnl*iiJiil iiv. I bock systems I 
i nil n>it! Io monitor the pnigre&si of management jilam mid 
dt recti vu, 

"Aa National Saks Marmger uf the SrtBLk Foud* DivLsimi 
hen* at Nuhisccj, thfl only way I aio affectively miniiijse the 
kind of rr^po nubility Ibis job enTails is In dfilpK^n II 
<J mi I ly tu 4 staff of i umpHwnt people ... and to ciuwlv 
monlhir Iht* ovoriill prngrosA and results wi- achievti. Tin" 
SfiTiirmr tins as^jskKi nn? in dflwlupin^ mvon morn uff i - 
dency In dnliiguhnp{aiid hus -n.iliJnl .. , .ill tn do a hotter fab 
li J uiJ[ MjJiip.iiiv . j j » ■ J inr iiin^i'lvL'h. 

"A numbtn of Nubiikco mniLiiRr>rs have pari lei puled in l\w 
SmiMUiir. .in. I I J.-m| 1 1 i i lI il hon 1 unlrihutod j^netdtiy Id Ihdr 
iff f m :t tvcn*tfis Ttiiiri' ^ .i pMtar Mm*n af u ni ty ujtd a cam mo n 
pfitlt in shurrcl OHp^rienCit among cn-xunrkorv who hiivo 
jiiirrk ipkilmi hi llio Seminar. Thi* show* up in thu furni uf 
Iwtler 1rLijn\ir»rk mid nMHf- i tm\ mthNi hi 141 jiftd dfiwn l3n 
*:hnU\ of c 1 mi tn, u id 

"Thfi fksmhiHr h.i.v littlptfd mi- tu bf^Cli?r dtj-finr- ihv nxttLt 
lL-iluro uf iih |uh. j 1 3 \- rosjHinkiliililii!** .mil Ihuv i ,urv 'In :n 
out with grwiitof prat if umha In h^tpiny metn pin form more 
HUv.li wh, rfie \h\lf dim^iEf M^niif^inient Seminar has 
hi»l|K»Lf tuv build ^ *u*(f 1 1 uit pffffomui metntt prtwim tlvply 
ai wdI! 

Find ujif how- iho rjule- txirn^gia Munagirmenf Sejnjmirccifl 
he/p mnnaRrn Niinfc inrjrp rtF?ar hr/y ond work mure 
pmtf\uM vt* I v. For a copy of ma- quidc-raod I na l)Mcll cu i f 
totijnm {aqo) 231-5004), hi l&sai fi uii niihjj v\^ iri4 >: 1 

wTir*- 1 dirwrlv rn tht* ndtlivss fwdnw, 
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WORKERS WILL GALL IN SICK TODAY. 



In factp more lhan 330 mil 
Lge workdays are lost each 
year due to health - related 

Its enough to make most 
companies sick 

Not only because of the 
billions of dollars ii costs busi- 
ness every year in medical 
expenses and tost productiv- 
ity but m terms of employees' 
well-being 

One way or another. 
business pays for unhealthy 
workers 

Bus there is an alternative 
Many forward thinking 00m 
panies are finding t hat a com 
nwtment to the ,l wellness h of 
their employees can pay sub- 
stantial dividends, 

The Metropolitan Lite 
Foundation, a nonprofit sn 



^imii'in lm taken a Jeader 
ship role through its active in- 
volvement in the promotion of 
effective health and safety 
programs at ihe worksite. 

The foundation can help 
you plan and implement rhese 
programs in conjunction with 
{Rrrununity-based health or- 
ganizations such as local 
Red Cross chapters, heart 
associations, cancer societies 
lung associations, safety coun- 
cils and community hospitals 

These programs are de- 
signed to eliminate the causes 
of mosi employee illness 
stress smoking, alcoholism 
and drug abuse, hypertension 
and lack of proper nutrition 
Other programs include accrl 
den! prevention and defen- 
sive driving, exercise classes, 



First Aid and CPR training. 

We have seen such pro- 
grams help reduce health 
care costs for dl kinds of 
companies 

But, most importantly 
these programs can help 
workers bve happier, 
healthier, longer lives 

And thafis one bottom 
line worth working for 

Fbr more information on 
tow you can put these pro- 
grams to work, contact the 
Metropolitan Life Foundation. 
Box F One Madison Avenue, 
New Yoric New York 10010. 
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Bell can shawyou 
how to do more 



with less. 



A single, toll-free 800 numK-r ^ an take the place of the rwo or more you 
have now. Your advertising can become less com pi ic cited. More effective* You can increase 
sales while reducing costs. 

You do it by choosing Expanded 800, an innovation of the Bell network, 
the world's largest and most advanced information management system. It's one ot the 
liitvsT developments in the mix of technoli>gv and management system called 
Tel emarketinfr and it can give you better control and greater flexibility in running 
your business. 

With Expanded 800, your customers call the same toll-free number 
whether they're calling from out of state or within. Since a single number is easier to 
:member f you're likely to get more calls write more orders, make more sales. 

The network can also route customer calls the way you want them handled, 
tan it's quitting time for your East Coast office, calls can shift to your offices still open 
further west. You pick up added sales and provide nonstop customer service while saving 
on overtime expenses. 

Expanded 800 can also help your telephone sales become a mirror of your 
field sales operation. If you know that certain areas demand special attention* calls from 
those areas can go to your people best equipped to handle them* 

Bell can demonstrate to you riyht now the effectiveness of Telemarketing 
with Expanded WOO- We use it ourselves. 

^ All you haw to do is call I 800 821-2121. 
Put our knowledge to work for your business, a Bell System* 



1 800 821-2121 
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\fouVe got travel insurance that can start on the 
way to the airport. Automatically. 
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Yoifve got the Card. 
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in Travel Accident Insi 
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bp^nru* Form*. * buni Aiwi li^B h^j^nujL * t ojn^p. W |ti*ui . jftf ^ 
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pass the long Unci* ar 
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► REPUBLICANS FACING ELECTION contests 
November 2 are cautiously optimistic that 
the economic scenario thej^ fervently 
wished for may actually be developing. 
Candidates hope that the bull market on 
Wall Street* declines in interest rates, 
continuing low inflation and possibility 
that Jobless rate has peaked will add 

up to voter perception that recovery has 
begun and worst of the recession is now 
behind* However, incumbents, both Kepul*- 
1 leans and Democrats, could still face 
Problems because of economic conditions 
in particularly hart-hit areas, such as 
farm states, auto-industry centers. 

► REGARDLESS OF WHETHER recovery takes 
hold, the recession will remain focal 
Point of sharply intensified political 
drive by organized labor. The goal is 
le recapture political support of union 
members who gave strong backing to can- 
didate Reagan in 1930. The strategy is 
an effort to convince workers that 
Democratic Party is their natural home, 
that GOP is the cnap of the bosses* Labor 
drive takes two routes. AFL-CIO President 
k&ne Kirk land and other officials press 
ant i -Reagan theme, while unions step up 
significantly their financial support 
'or favored congressional candidates* 
&*arly all Democrats* 

* SECRETARY OF STATE GEORGE SHULT2 gets 

marks from Congress and from foreign 
service professionals for the way he's 
handled his tough job during early phase* 
B slfl already credi ted with major role in 
Bs ggfiu^s Middle East initiative, which 
*ent & long way toward countering 
op iUoism that admlnist ration lacked a 
0 *herant policy for that troubled region* 
Epulis also had important role in 
c *nUining the dispute between the U.S. 
End European allies over sanctions 



on foreign companies that supplied 
equipment for Russian natural gas pipe- 
line to Western Europe. That dispute is 
a long way from resolved but appears less 
likely to be escalating to a point where 
it would cause major disruptions between 
U.S. and its NATO partners. 

» ALTHOUGH REAGAN ADMINISTRATION points 
with pride to sharp drop in inflation 
rate, some of the President's fiscal- 
policy critics want to use that develop- 
ment against him in the continuing 
battle to restrain federal spending. 
Administration wants change in living 
cost adjustments for Social Security end 
other open-ended social programs. How 
some Id Congress argue that the consumer 
price Index gains, which trigger the 
adjustments, are moderated so much that 
the jarpbleai Isn't as serious as It was, 

► ANOTHER ARGUMENT stemming from tamer 
inflation: The three-stage income tax 
relief voted by Congress in 1981 was 
designed in part to give inflation- 
beset workers more purchasing power. 
No*, the argument goes, Inflation Is 
down so significantly that preserving 
the 10 percent tax cut scheduled for 
next July 1 isn't so Important after all. 
Administration rejects that argument, 
as well as the one on cost-of-living 
adjustments, and intends to move ahead 
with its plana in both area 

* PROPOSALS FOR POSTELECTION SESSION of 
Congress come from two quarters. Some 
members, notably Senate Finance Committee 
Chairman Bob Dole and House counterpart 
Dan Rostenkow&kl, suggest Social Security 
should be dealt with by the end of this 
year so that complex debate sure to 
develop won't Interfere with schedule 
of 1905 session. And one group of 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 



advisers to President Reagan wants him 
to call special session for action on 
the balanced budget amendment to the 
constitution* They say preelection 
call for special session wquld help 
reassert GOP stance on spending 
restraint Ifl wake of tax increase 
backed by Reagan, with actual session 
to begin about mid-November. 

* THERE MAY OR MAY SOT BE a special sea- 
si on of Congress, but one postelection 
development that appears certain Is a 
flaw effort by liberal groups to curb po- 
litical action committees* Liberals are 
unhappy with the way the influence of 
business-oriented PACs is growing at 
the expense of liberal/labor candidates 
who make business their target. 

► THE FREE MARKET in agriculture long 
sought by mainstream farm groups proves 
elusive. The American Faro Bureau 
Federation, which has been in the 
forefront of efforts to extricate the 
agricultural economy from government 
regulations, now favors a program of 
subsidies to encourage farm exports, 
Thtr ^deration, noting importance of 
overseas markets to the domestic farm 
economy! says the subsidies are needed 
to enable American farmers to compete 
with subs idi red farm exports from t'nt 
European Economic Community* Federation 
President Robert B, Delano argues. Mi 
will take at least two years of sensible 
farm program decisions before we can 
get back to a market agriculture. 1 

► WHAT HAPPENS if failure of major 
•offshore 11 bank starts string of bank 
failures? Economist Allan Mel tzar says 
Officials of major trading nations should 
give some thought to that possibility. 

As it is now, he points out, there is 
no clear understanding about who would 
function as lender of last resort to 
prevent one failure from spreading to 
banks that are otherwise solvent. 

SANK SECRECY LAWS of Caribbean area 
are next target of U.S. officials 
anxious to prevent use of saoret 
accounts by American criminals. Recant 
agreement negotiated with 5*155 permits 



release of soma information to Securities 
and Exchange Commission in cases where 
secret accounts may be shield for illegal 
insider stock trading, 

► BEHIND RECENT* largely unsuccessful 
attempt in Congress to limit rising 
coat of federal retirement benefits; 
Median benefit from private pensions 

in 1979 was 12,199; from state or local 
pensions, $3,171; from federal military 
pensions* SB .496; and from federal 
civilian pensions, 96.728. "During 1979 
federal retirement programs paid more 
in benefits than all private pension 
programs combined, * says Employee 
Benefit Research Institute, yet "active 
and retired federal pension participants 
make up less than 5 percent of the total 
United States population." 

► REMEMBER COMPARABILITY? It *as ad- 
vanced in late 1970s as extension of 
the doctrine of equal pay for equal 
work. It called for equal pay for work 
of comgarable value and was described 
as one of major issue? for business in 
1980s. Women's groups and labor unions 
were chief advocates of the idea- Major 
stumbling block was and Is development 
of mechanism for equating value of one 
Job with that of entirely different type 
of job. The idea is still favored by 
organizations that backed it originally, 
but it has not become the hot issue 
envisioned a year or two ago* 

► AS EFFORT TO STREAMLINE the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could be backfiring. When 
Gen, David Jones retired in June as 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs, he proposed 
a reorganization plan under which future 
chairmen would have more authority 
and individual members, who head tbelr 
respective services, would have less* 
But as passed by the House, a JCS 
reorganization bill would create post 
qT deputy chairman, enable individual 
service chief 3 to submit own tIowb to 
Defense Secretory and President, antf 
establish board of retired officers who 
would recommend strategy and tactics to 
President and Defense Secretary as 
well as to the Joint Chiefs, Far nry 
from Jones* recommendations* 
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The comparison is anything but a draw 
The Canon NP-125 simply outdoes the Xerox 
2350 

For one ihmg the Canon not only has 
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The Canon hasa touch more speed too 
N makes \2 copies in jus! a minute And 
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In lact, I he Canon NP-125 doesn 't even 
have a power switch. Copying begins the 
instant you touch the copy key. 

So nothing could be simpler to use. No 
wasted time energy, space, or cost 

It's that simple. And I hat easy. The Canon 
NP-125 One Touch More 

The Xerox doesn't even come dose 
to touching our price 
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The AFL-CIO Replies 



Your July article 'TV Horry State of 
the Unions," analysing the tor rent 
health of the labor movement, r- iriUtins 
emom and oversights that seriously 
mislead your readers. 

You quote figures pertaining to Na- 
tkmaJ Labor RfcEatjon* Board represen- 
tation election* wilhoul pointing out 
that m Least half or all uniran or^anizini? 

dectiom* 

You quciU? mx ABC-W^Lslsin^tuii Posi 
poll and mnfuftc rcnulU fmra thtf 
efsl public with those from union mem* 
hers, Some resmlu you might have 
quoted: 

■ 71* ptroiftt of Lht 1 union metub^rs 
IKjISorf rated thv accom[iliHhmi*TitH of 
their uiiif>iiH ujs ^oofl or exi^llenL 

* &> fssrvent of the gon^ml public 
polled nic) they nfiprwed oi Tabor 
u»ionA h a marked increase ttt the list 
ft'iA yejirh. 

• By 57 to 32, Lh« poQ resiiiondujibi 
hmhS O'lt'v wvn ! irvrrt- Rynsfiiir.h-'Ur n? Ill- 
inir Hum Iiu^iei+-«-s 

MURRAY Sta^lKR 
JJirector 

h4>(artfnetkt of Inforrntition 
AFL-CIO 

Don't forget Hawaii 

Once again ciur beautiful tHate of Ha- 
wuii fia> hwin forgott^o^ 

The cuptioit ovi-r a photograph in the 
article "Exploring the Underwater 
World" tAupmtJ &Ute» that "Ptennfr- 
kamp i5tflt# Park in the Florida Key* la 
America 'a only UJiderwaU^r |mrk— and 
a diver 1 * paradtae/' Maimunm Bay in 
HiHiolulu b not r>nly a lovely bay U>r 
^wi mming but alao a a undcrwatur 
pvfc. BecaiLse most of it is protocti-d by 
a rvef p it is ideal ft»r the beginning- 
amrUer and the expeiieoced diver. 
Dana Mott 
Vke President 

UriiUMj I nsUillaiUVifr CVinmnitlon 
KunoluJu. Hawaii 

Founding Fafhen^ tax plan 

Your ankle on tax reform ["Tbt 
Flat-Rate Tax; What * Ah*$d. fP Atj£u»t| 
fascinating. But in .ill ifn- I j — ■ • ■ j : - 
«ion on the subject no one mentioned 
the intent of the Founding Father* to 
fealsti netM fc KKary morieyH by UxinK 
Piurnptinn rather than productivity. 

Many in CunKre** haw apparently 



overlooked thia aimplr rule: If you 
production aecordmi: to mcume» y 
iinni t'^du^titin, r*n|LLi-o jubs uml. 
.^t-iLrciLy of pr'Njicci, uuu^e inflaLum. 
tJie other hiLnd, if yQO Lai: con^um|vUii 
then the taxes collected fire hwwl 
InrjrcaHyd prnducti[m, more joba a r 
metre com petition in tfie market place- 
Not only tttat, but a tax at the paint * 
uooflUEuption fifcci.iurujrea hijjh quali 
goods rim ports, or domestic) and tha 
wonder fui things Bon Franklin efi* 
poured: l.hrif t Lind «avuij?s. 

KsiANK GoKBC 
Sednrta, Ari^, 



Awe bonkers good judges? 

Km "SB A: Con f mn Ling tu Own 
Prohlerus" | August). 

One indictment of <pur natiun's bank* 
shines through brightly. Alili""^ 
banking ts OTppcwfiy a high mk bufii- 
ih'ss, biLTkkfrh IjlIm' f:ir fewi*r rtrtk.s than 
mottt of lis. 

Sixty-two of every MHJ fiu^tomiwi 
wfi.> w^rc turned down by tin ku'.ks 
: l 1 1 1 i Lhen went U> the Hma.1l llilMUie** 
\. I is inisi rutii^rt for a direr. i t loan jin>v« 
to gwd rlskfi. The ont^ who are not 
turned down by the hank ttiuhI be \ ■ , »- 
ally no risk, When you eunttider that fi£ 
percent of thoiw nent to SBA were 
judiTLMi i!iL:or3"<.'i:L2v Ly u JuulJ-. it ser'ins 
to contradict Nation b B^ r s^MiKs , wm- 
rlimmri thai hunkers nnikr !h-iut e red it 
jtid^nkents Lhun the SUA. 

President 

AppUed Energy Synt^nw 
Bentooville, Ark. 



First find th* to* evaders 



Hit: "DealinK With Tax Evader* 
|Auffual|. 

An a certified public? accountant I 
fiumliur with tin? [jndilemfl of tax coIIgc 
lion unci evuj^on. Ibit 1 h-e IliS in 
-in h wa.Hi iik|t time and money by corr 
centrating on getilnj^ a few more dol- 
lar* uuL of taxpuyers wlm nr\! already 
retHirliiiK their income instead of find 

Send Iftim tu Etiitar, KaTION S BU* 

tan, AC old n^indr jyutf'' 

pho7w number. Lett*. **, tttttin r^-.vJ ' |? 
fA<? Editor be Gpnuidrnnf for pub* 
tk&titm untexs the writer rrffuftf* 
ottu rwisr, ntitt iftry may b*fitdifrd uha 
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Investment 



SOME PEOPLE ONLY SEE AN 

ISLAND PARADISE, WORLD S FINEST CHOCOLATE 

SAW AN ISLAND OF OPPORTUNITY 




World's Finest 
Chocolate, Inc. saw 
opportunity in St Lucia. 
With OPlCs unique 
political risk insurance, 
they saw a promising 
place to start a cocoa 
plantation. 



VAteto OPiC tftft Overseas Pwgte Invesi 
mtfffl Corptwahon Afid we can help make 
Ovt^eas expansion bota safe and pmftt- 
ab*e. did It fur Wor ld's Fines* Chocolate 
ol Oiicaflo We c«n do ft lor you 

We 'jpecaii^e in polihcal risk insurance 
Insurance against loss duo to war, rwulu- 
Uoci insuf r&cthon civil strife Expropriation i, 
nahrsnal^tfcon eonliscadon Or trve inability 
jo conveft local Currency into US dottam- 
alt On a bng-Eerrn basta We also Off or (inan> 
cmfl-througti direct loans or k>an guaran 
tWfc We can share irt She Cofit 0* feasibility 
sludtcs And aieri t>u sandman to ajwcific 



appGrrunihes in i:e/Tajn counfnes 

Like you, we're buaineb&-or ranted 
And w^Ye backed by our own sub^ant^jl 
resources and -by the full Faith *nd t mdfi of 
itie United States So il you ve been thinking 
eft ov^r&flfj^ investment we can help make 
iE economically successful few you -and Tor 
ine ficist country 

CaH Il>I1 tiaeL aOD -424 -6742 Or write QPtC 
TIM 20th Slreot N W Washrnglon DC 205?7 

OPIC We mean business 
all over the world. 
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Adjustable Caps 

WITH EMBLEMS 
Thi*S29.9S Jacket 

Wllh fFIHW DVdlflW 

— Phono For DeiBlh — 
Qtt*f Good Sept. ir/iruOer.31. 1982 
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The New 
Portable Display 












\ 





For trade shews or jaios 
nwTiflgi our ru gqea light- " 
weight ifMoorf tispiav 
otiurs Ihfl cofivenkmcB 
gl quick iti-up tnd 
(hipping as tAtpf-vn 
luggage <k U P.S 



Folio 




56 Summer St., Dept NO TO 
Shrewsbury, MA 0 1 545 
or call (6 17)345^321 



mjz those wha an- not reporting taxable 
income ait all 

Taxpayers get #o tired uf the IRS' 
fighting them for n few more dollar* 
thai they take every deduction they 
nan. whether si ts k^^i'msttv, ijueaiioii* 
able or downright nondeductible, 

The IAS is ignoring tax evaders be- 
cause il just doe* not knew how tu >l> .lI 
with the problem. It does not know how 
to Audit a taxpayers real mown* and 
ian't trained to find unreported income 
Of cour»e< it asks the question in u lax 
audit, but that's as far &s it goe*. 

Hen 1 si wimpli.' rtuggf&ih.i- Tin 
should Ere half of ite agents and rc- 
inairi the: other half. 

If the IKS keeps pushing penalties 
for noncompliance down the throat* uf 
those who ore fnufciiur ;l row: unable ef- 
fort to comply, the Luc (pip will only 
continue Uj widen. Jambs Hkvant 
Ks*i Point, Gsi. 

Congress* dream cor? 

You mentioned is vour Aujtum iasue: 
| The Car Thai h Worth a Million," Out- 
look] a hill iK'fi'irt 1 (Vnjjjn^n that would 
reward the developer of nn uuturnubile 
with high fuel economy that could car- 
ry four people and have a total load 
capacity of 830 pounds. These criteria 
show how absurd it is to allow the fed- 
era J government to determine our 
trans porta t inn need.fi. 

Several months ago, an I was walk- 
ing over an interstate highway bridge, I 
d]d notice one automohili- with four 
people In it — but that La a sight not seen 
very often, D antel Baught 

Lebanon, Mo. 

Mas* transit is healthy 

"Mure Com mu tent Forsake Maaa 
Transit" [Outlook, Augu^tJpeipetiiatcH 
a misconception that in highly din turb- 
ine; to the transit industry and the rid- 
ers and communities it nerves. 

Recently publinhed cenuuK figures 
that hid rente a decline in the percentage 
of workers commuting by transit from 
1970 to 1980 are ntrnngly contradicted 
by actual ridcrsbin and service data 
tfrWi the transit mduntry, 

Between 1970 and 19SC overall trun* 
sir !'i'iThhi|i increased 12.2 percent na- 
tionwide, from 7M billion to 8.2 billion 
iri|*». Hnmijj this isaroe penod t vehicle 
mik* of service increased 11.2 percent. 

In moat urban areas, w-nrk trips con- 
linue to reprcftent the Inrgeat single UNO 
of pubBc tnnftiL It is not uncurnmnn 
for work trips to make up 4fl to 50 pt^r- 
cent nf transit use. Theme faetn 4 C0n> 
piled from jn dividual trannit ay,slem 
data riatioiiwide, contradict the an rail 
sample-based efttimates provided in the 
provisional ceiiMUit ^UiLbiLicft. 

A doser look it individual cities k 
equally revealing. Despite overall rMej* 



ship lied met: m sevend Northp.-sLHt and 
Mid we* t cities, total transit ridnrship i" 
IT nf the lurv'put |i.S. cities ine'reasod 
nearly ^ percent frrjTn 1970 to L9811. 

Jack it Gu^tkai> 

Executive Vice President 
Annrrirun Public Traatiit Asswialiiwi 

On the ball 

Rq; "The Golden Bear'a Gold 
Touch" [September]. 

Till- 1 1 Mi ■ I" 1 1 of Jjicfc Nu-kt:iuri luo" 

down the fairway :ift*T ftniHhing ii Inft- 
handed Biwinp would nut pleuw him. 
Jack is rtght-handed, Jih i»vorynne who 
fnllowh ^o!f knows. Voiir liiyou( artist 
apparently i.s ml u golfing addkt. The 
jiLi-Liiro wu;> prmU-rS backward:*. 

It W, ANDEKrXiG 

Moultrie* Gtu 

Etiitor^ notr: Rrattrr Andrrrgn i* * nr 
rnt. 

This wirt certainly an impressive arti- 
cle, hut I found iL hard to believe that 
Jack XirklaijK 1 two kcm^ were ^nin^ t tJ 
college on aLhletic Hcholarshipa. 

Their individual abilities notwith- 
standing, il m diffinuli Ui appn^ciaU 1 
any stale school helping to fund eduav 
tion for the children of parents who can 
easily afford to do ao thenuselvesn 

Li+Hii^t? l-'reduriuk la^imuice Agency 
Reaver Dam, Wis, 

European potent costs 

Re: "Buflines:-- Kmirris lit Kuropeafi 
Patent (>rrice M [flulluuk, ^ptemiH:r|. 

Tfie mgjtiriiuni figure for obiaining i* 
Rnropean potent is a quaiiuim iiUM 3 
\iUn^ t.lir vmij menlKin, Il 

more like fl6 b O00. 

Disregarding the domestic attorney * 
fees, it cittta about $2,850 (m prevailing 
exchange rates} just to ffl& the upplica- 
Lion on fne in the Kuropean Paten r 
Rce. Next there's a fee to have th* 
application examined. ThiH w urmtber 
SUOOOp apfrnmmatety, 

With examination there ensues th* 
eualomary pn* wo tion + Involving eoir<?" 
■spondeiiue between the Kurd pea n 
aminer, the Euro|K fc un patent attorney 
and the domeBtk patent attorney. Prtr 
fesaional fees bvulvi'd Ijtrre, over the 
life, of the profteeutbn, could totu' 
*l t H» easier. 

I r the applicant L* .mcce^nfuL hi» 
ropean patent will bt i granted. Cr*O l 
fees: another $400. And when the prtj 

il is to be asserted in Ojc relevant coun- 
tries. So there arc more coaUL 

Vou may cause credibility nape ^ 
tween paient stlturni y-- ,ind a^ntjn JUid 
Lheir cl ienta, 1mm akl^ J . M U arH v 
Mountain I^akes, NJ- 
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Nation's Business 

Your monthly 
survival kit in business. 



Taxes. Gove mm tin regulations- Foreign irude 
controls, All rhesc govern mem policies affect the 
fuiure survival of your business. So to make your 
ton Mines* plans, you need to know where govern men I 
iinti where govern menr's goinjj. You need 
Unions Business magazine. 

Nation s tJti.stne-'is is rhe only monthly mauazane 
dedicated to covering federal actions affecting busi- 
ftess^ We give you a unique, insightful perspective that 
f lis you how to profit from what * happening to busi- 
^vs in Washington. Because while government policy 

close a plant, it can also open a new industry. 
And because we look ahead ;it developing I rends* we'll 

you how to be ready for the decisions he/hn rhe\ 
°onie. 

Our publisher is the Uryesi, mosi powerful voice for 
^siness in Washington: The I S. Chamber of Commerce. 
*he Chamber advocates what's gwd for business* and so 
^ we. Using the Chamber's hundreds of issue experts, we 
prohc Washington's happenings for the inside information 
^ull find nowhere else. So we can give you Objective report* 
<n #* plus opinions that keep you on ihe culling edge of bust- 
^activism. 

fl If you want to stay ahead in business, subscribe to Nation j 
linens. It will help you survive* 



The Business Advocate r" 




I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



Please star! rny subscription to mmui* 
Nation s Busmm. one year, 1 2 issues, for 422 
or only for two years— a $9 savings. 



Nil n*c . 
T nte_ 



C. jimfufly 

IVmJ. r Vrrvli 

Pkurf trml i itutmra Ti* the iddrcw hefcm 

1 fiin nri Hcirttc C My n Mm □ 

Street 

Cm.i S< •< i r ^^mhh-^w Zip . 



HIM «tt D P*M»«i £*K'ri**U G 

VISA Q Mtf turt aiii □ Amrf Uurt I ■ jh ?u 
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In a side-by-side*by-side test 




IBM Series III 
Model 10 $22,635 



Xerox 5400 
$16,095 



Cj"*U Mihortj aenpmom INn^m tiMiiii *nil U ^.ifi-^Nim iidtptc ta cti«x* *#itant iwlw 



or crisp, clear copies, 
we tied. 



Actually, we re being modest 

The truth is we won Because 74% of con- 
sumers interviewed by Nationwide Consumer 
Testing Institute said the copies produced by 
the EP 300 were clearly superior to those Irom 
the Xerox* and IBM* copiers 

So, while the Xerox and IBM certainly do 
bigger jobs, they don't do better |obs than the 
Minolta EP 300 when it comes to copy quality. 




Minolta EP300 
$2,195 




MINOLTA 



One reason is Minolta's exclusive micro- 
toning system Its ultra -Fine particles give you 
crisp, clear copies with blacker b Jacks Quality 
from top to bottom And edge to edge On 
virtually any paper up to 10 x )4 W 

And that's |ust the beginning 

The EP 300 also has an electronic trouble- 
shooter that catches small problems before 
tht^y become big ones A universal paper tray 
that lets you switch copy sizes without switch- 
ing trays And Minolta's renowned dependability 

Ana thanks 3 n part to an advanced fiber 
optics lens system, it all fits into a copier 
that's hardiy larger than an office typewriter 

If you d like to see the results of the test, 
send us the coupon 

if you'd like the name of your nearest 
authorized Minolta dealer, look under our 
trademark in the Yellow Pases Or call toll-tree 
SO0-526-5256 In New letsey 20l-7^7-780ft 

The Minolta EP 300 The small copter that 
proves siae isn't everything 

The Minolta EP 100 

At up to 10 times the price, we d still look good. 

□ Please send mi t he topy test results N01 ° 
I O Pd like more information Please have my local dealer 
| contact me 



Name, 

Titk_ 



Company- 
Address— 

City 

Zip. 



.Telephone. 



BY JAMES 1 KILPATRICK 



Underneath f he Liberal Label 



This is not THE most profound thought ever act 
VMced in the name of political philosophy, but I 
pais it aitrng for what it may be worth. The big 
difference tH:iwwn liberalism ami rrniservsiiLsin, as 
those terms are understood if) contemporary [jolitica, 
Ura In the degree to which fine Aide or the other 
would invoke: the compulsory powers of the state, 

That thought occurred to me the other day a* 1 
was reading the text of an opinion by Judge Arhn M- 
Adam& h of the U,S. Court of Appeal* for the Third 
Circurl, m ft cast- mvw;ji£ student fee* tit Rutgers 
University tn New Jersey, Belb 
rang, Light* turned del By gullyi 
I Maid, ihk la what the philosophic 
ail war is all about. 
These were thr. 1 fauta: Rack in 
or thereabouts. Ralph Mil- 
der earn© up with the idea of or- 
gamzine; fit tie liberal omfita on 
college campuses. They would he 
known as Public Interest Re- 
search Groups, or PIRGs, and 
they would provide energetic 
yonng leaders hip an such areas as 
consumerism, envimnmentaiisni. 
women'* rights and the like. 

At the Camden campus of 
Rutgers a group of Hke-minded 
students formed a PtRG» peti- 
tioned for university recognition 
and met the university's require- 
ment that its application for fund- 
ing be approved by it least "25 
percent of the student body plus one/' Ttien came 
the sticky point. The fund me; fee for the Camden 
PlftG was made mandatory. As students enrolled for 
the fall semester, they were handed a lull for various 
fees and charges, and amonn thoiu- EtetniAed ftws 
wad $2.50 for the PIRG. There was a refund provi- 
sion: If an objecting student really wanted to make 
something out of it, he could apply for a refund, bul 
as Judffe Adams noted, the few refunds that were 
sought were not paid unci] the start of the second 
semester when the mandatory fee hud to tw psud all 
over again. 

In 1979 4 three fed-up students brought nuit They 
argued thai it violates the Fourteenth Amendment, 
not m^Eitn>ii the First Amendment, for the h (ate of 
New Jersey— Rutgers is a state school— to compel 
them to pay even one penny for the advocacy of 
causes they oppose. The university responded that 
the PIRG contributed to the total educational experi- 
ence on the Camden camuuti and that t besides* if the 
plaintiffs really tried* they could get their money 
hack, A district court entered a mi miliary judgment 




The voluntary way 
is not the way the 
liberal mind works. 



against the students, hut the Third Circuit reversed 
an 1 1 sent the maUer back fur trial on il* merits. 

In itself the Rutgers case hardly matters, The 
three complaining students have graduated, rind the 
PIRG lost ha accreditation in a 19B1 student referen- 
dum (''.■luhJk'ci. But PI KG* ure still doin^ a brisk 
business at colleges and universities in 25 stated. The 
sums of money are substantial. Because each college 
chapter operate* autonomously, with no national of- 
fice, 1 have no way nf knowing how much revenue 
the PIRGs generate for liberal causes, but at their 
peak the PlUGs on eight Rutgers 
campuses alone were producing 
$100,000 a year. 

The point is that the young lib- 
eral activists at Rutgers turned 
instinctively « intuitively, lo the 
powers of the state, Judge Ad- 
ams observed in u footnote that 
the court saw no convincing rea- 
son why the PIRG could not ob- 
tain itx financial support through 
purely voluntary cuntrihutiona. 
But if we look around, we wili see 
that time after time the voluntary 
wny is nol the way the liberal 
mind works. Compulsion is seen 
as a natural and desirable way of 
life. 

Wo find example* every where, 
ff the people do not want to pay 
the price for automobile airbus, 
the idea is Ui make them pas atty- 
how> It is for their ewn good* At the Federal Trade 
Commission we will compel funeral director*, furn> 
ture manufacturers and used car dealers to follow 
busylKudy rules: Across a spectrum ail too familiar to 
business the shadow of compulsion falls* 

Op couitfiE. many COMPULSION'S of the state are 
necessary. None of us wants to drive on streets 
without slop signj t for example. Tlms-tr things urf> 
matters of degree, This, too. should be said- Many 
persons who call themselves "conservative" have a 
way of Invoking the compulsory powers of the state 
when it suits their own notions. The conservative 
cause is pourly served, to cite hut one exnmjile, by 
efforts to require prayer in public schools. 

My &WE thimght, and this is not a novel thought 
either, w that iu u fret* society we ought to maximize 
volantary efforts and minimize the f::H.- ■.■! ! 
Let oft vigorously defend the right of Nader's young 
disciples to whoop it up for thnir causes, but let us 
defend this proposition also; They have no right to 
whoop it up with other students' money. 
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COMMUNIGOTONS 

Is Now 
ATh reeW\y Race. 



tace, Two companies dominated the industry. Now, full one -year wurftuiiy tin business radio products* 
u I hi nl company is changing the state of the art. That If u lit didn't *p there, Johnson is pacing the entire 

company is Johnson. Not the lender. The ehiiUengen industry with its new synthesized dispatch radio line T 
Hif leaders in ;my eaiegofy am j— r, its Gcarchannel ITK^ logic rrunked 

■ m I v as good us their competition I YE JOHNSON n U ' M ,i ;int ' ' K P^^^ng n>le in the 
tvuuires them to I v. And Johnson l~f i « ir a d.o iwucti D.^ian development of i he emeniinu Celhi 



Squires them to be. And Johnson l~T I e todio Piotiuo* D.^<an development of ihe emetyin^ Cellular 

ttcjuia's i\ U h in the category of T\j r; Pm * ■ ■ r\ ipr D Mobile Radio Service, 
i vmc iy cx rtfl rh i i n i cai ion. Inbv HAL L t FN L J II K A nti n< w. it s about i< ► happen again. 



Find Our Why Johnson Is Best 
CXllToll Free 800-328-5727 Ext 122 

I IN MlNNrSOTA8l.K>-742-5685 LXT.122) 

h>r yciini, !\u>-vv;i\ c<imiiiurik"i1n >n n is.i two -w;i\ Johnson w;LSlhi.' filM itl (he industry to promise a 

dc 



Simple answers to your questions 
about the IBM Personal Computer. 




If you're personally interested tn personal 
computers, but want to know more, these 
definitions, descriptions and details should help* 

"Just what is a persona] computer, 
and how can I use it?" 



The IBM Personal G>mpucer ba 

I computer designed for a 
, person, lis a too J to help 
ffl accomplish just about 
j anything a person needs 
to do with information. It 
Gin help a busincssperson 



solve complex problems just as surely as it can 
help a small child improw his or her arithmetic. 

Stipple l'\v iimr had my hands on a 
computer. How 'eosf will it be?* 

As with any new tool, you'll want to gti 
comfortable with the IBM Personal Com purer 
before putting it to serious use. You'll have 

some srep-by-stt.p reading, bur our 
^ instructional literature involves 

you from the start. And the 
i ami purer is on your side too — 
<J interacting with you as you learn ♦ 
There's no reason why you 
can t be executing programs and feeling gocxl 
wirb the results within your first week. After a 
month, it should be- clear that you've made I 
good investment, and you'll probably be celling 
your friends why they should get one. 





is* the IBM Personal Oirii|iukT simpler 
or more advanced than others?* 



Both Our system has rvuny Lid va need 
design team res (see the chart) but their purpose 
isfii make it simpler to n[x. a rare and 
more productive. Our ten function 
keys are a good example. We adde*-' 

them to save you a lot of time 
and error. They are adttJUiti/ feature* 

that add to liwpliafy and ease 
'of operation, and that is typical of 
our total design. 




'What kind of software programs 
do you haw to help i sir r 




IBM Personal Computer sofrw-are comes 
•il many varieties, and it*s all quality. 

For example, il planning js part of your 
^>rk, we have VisiCak*— the "electronic 

worksheet/ H you maintain i business^ 
we offer programs that help liundle 
everything from accounting to 
inventory and payroll record 
keeping. We also haw 
carctiilly chosen programs tor 
V 'educational use, intell igent gkimcs.a 
*brd priJtessin^ program, p!u_s communications 
P^ka^es that conned you and your computet to 
^tside information services via your telephone 
^d a device called a modem. 

"Hw expensive and bow expandable is it 
compared to others? " 

Because of the extraordi nary amount of 
^ant'ed, built-in features available in rk- IBM 
Lr ^HiaK_ompijrer> ir can lmvc you more 

quality, power and performance 
for your money. MmVe aisn 
buying extraordinary 




*| expandability — beginning 
- -i with user memory that tan 



increased up tu i2 
JIIJV^ times. ( I n the chart at right* 
^ needn't be a technical whiz to add up all 
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the features that make our personal computer a 
very gtxxi buy indeed J 



11 1 want a dvmunstrattoii.wlK'iT do I ^o 
and who will show it to m*?r 

Go to any authorized IBM Personal 
Computer dealer. The salespeople there have 
received special training 
and you should find them id! 
twbst helpful. 

Ask your dealer to run 
the software programs that 
interest you most, and get 

yi>ur hands on the system 

yourself . Then you'll kgin to see what this 
tool for modern emus can do foryuu* 

Form score near you (or for information 
from IBM about quantity purchases) call 
800-447-4700. In Illinois, 8D0-3224400. 
In Alaska or Hawaii. MOD- i === 



The IBM Personal Computer 
A tool for modern times 
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SMALL BUSINESS 



IRS Grudgingly Whacks at Regulations 




So*n#1hing 49 cooki ng it th* Intamil Rsvft^ue Service I hat Just might help amaFI 
firms thai are rrured In paper work. The IRS Hi trying to illce through red iapa. 



Rebuffed by Congress in its attempt 
to gain an exemption) from the Paper- 
work Reduction Act^ the Interna] Reve- 
nue Service ta pushing ahead with a 
review of its regulations— all 10,000 
pages of thenu 

The act, whkh took effect last year, 
is designed to esse the burden of dupli- 
cative or otherwise unnecessary forms 
and regulations on small business It 
requires federal agencies to submit all 
of their reportuig and record-keeping 
request* to the Office of Management 
and Budget for approval. The fR£, 
w h i rh h's cvi .1 1 1 n l ^ f i a r u Emost J50 percen t. of 
ft-dural paper work requirements. Iiati 
claimed that the OMR lacks the exper* 
liae U) review highly technical Lax regu- 
lations, 

"We will review all our regs and 
forms, starting wilh 33 major ones, 
with an eye toward what we can cut," 
says Leon Levin*., spokesman for the 
JR.*-" paper wnrk ri'Hui^i^n .viurdmatinn 
office. 

Among th* forms scheduled for an 
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early, close review are the HMO and 
1040 A, related schedules that account 
for about 20 percent of federal paper 
work requirements and the quarterly 
employment tax form that moat busi- 
nesses must file. Levine pledges that 
employes who work with forme and 
regx will routinely consider ways to cut 
the paper work burden. * Things get 
do [it- be* l when they become part of 
your daily work/' be says, 

Robert Co&kley, an aide to Sen. Law- 
tun Chiles (D-Fla.), the author of Ihe 
Paperwork Reduction Act, plana to 
cloaely monitor IRS progress Lit rutting 
paper work. "The record shows the t RS 
needs prodding/ 1 he says. 

Financing Prospects 
Are Brightening 

"Small business has been rediscov- 
ered" by financial institutions and an a 
result the long-term prospects for 
smaller firm* are bright, 

Irving LovfcHon, director of economic 



studies at the Hudson Institute and au- 
thor of a report analyzing the imp hen - 
lions of the rapid evolution of the firtarr 
cM services industry on small husi eh 
predicates his. assessment on some re- 
duction in government borrowing and 
greater federal encouragement of sav- 
ing. 

With improvement on these f rem ta, 
the economist Bays* "the private mar- 
ket is ready to do the job." 

Among the favorable signs, Leveson 
says, arc special units set up at Earge 
tmnkh and accounting firms tx_i serv^ 
small business, the growing number of 
venture eapitii] firms looking for prom- 
ising startups and new interest of some 
pension funds in small business invest- 
ments, 

"Financial institutions wen- preunw 
\3ird wish I.] it? cost of processing loans to 
small business;" he says. "Now they 
are impressed by small firms' growth 
opportunities. TTiey want to develop r<i- 
lation ships with growing firms — and 
maybe take the opportunity to get some 
equity participation/' 

Fewer Bureaucrats 
On Business Backs 

Federal regulatory agencies will he 
watching small business a tittle less 
cluaely- 

Spending for regulatory program* 
wil] be down by one sixth in fiscal 39*$ 
compared with fiscal 198 1, says Ken- 
neth Chilton, associate director of the 
Center for the Study of American Bi^ 1 
nens at Washington University, St- 
imuli. The numher of federal employe* 
direcUy invoEved in regulating at 3* 
agencies is down, too— from H7,*HH» u 1 
76,500, he tttyv. 

The Occupational Safety and Health 
Ad mmis (nil ion u 1 conserving its fe- 
jirnin'es l\y planning 11 j^rci-nt few* r 
workplace inspections than two year* 
;*go and h;is already exempted firrrt 5 
with fewer than 10 employes from in- 
spections. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, with % percent fewer era- 
ployes, is exempting small firms fro"* 
Home periodic financial statements. 

Chilton adds that the Environmental 
Protection Agency haa undergone sig- 
nificant budget and staff cuts but th* 1 
it doesn't aecessarily mean relief fa r 
s eh a N firm*. Stat./ agencies are doiotf 
more regulating, and "thry can be evt'i- 
rnore stringent than the EPA" Chilton 
notes. 
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One small business computer 
that doesn't expect an executive 
to become a trainee. 



If you'd like Id a computer for your of- 
fice, but yew don't wanl to make a career 
□ul L>f teaming how rouse ii. Like □ look 
at Hewlrt (-Packard's MP 125. Sophia :i 
aired enough take care of your major 
business needs. Yet so easy-to-use. you 
can have it war/king tor you in less than 
a day 

The solution for accounting 
problems, 

HP 125 eases a growing business 
accounting pains with general tedder 
software. Its .i double-enf r\- system Ehol 
enters transactions on both sides of the 
lodger - accounts payable, accounts re- 
ceivable, caeh sate ft. purchases, even 
payroll -automa tics iliy. At [he end of 



the month, you can produce li balance 
sheet or P&L statement just by push- 
ing a button. If you'd like to see what 
things will look like nexi month, 
VisiCalc - can give you a variety of pro- 
jections • m lesii than a rninule. 

A whiz at typing. 

When it comes to getting out correspon- 
dence* the HP 125 i(t letier perfect. its 
WordSt;irVI2S word processing soft- 
wei re has fcafure* thai make ft as easy 
to change a letter as write it- Like fuM 
screen editing. Proportional spacing. 
And automatic search/replace The 
SpcllSfar" system will make sure all 
your *Tb and *e**s. are in the right place. 




A 



^HP125. 
1 lie persona 

office 
comn 




Name. 



And Mail Merge- * w ill get form I pliers out 
in is fraction of normal lime by address- 
ing them automatically. P,S, With the 
HP 1 23 s special function keys, there arc 
no complex command sequences. Its 
strictly one button* one function. 

Great with data, 

Fvery husine&K needs lo keep track of 
details. And whether that means making 
mailing liffU, watching inventory or 
qualifying inquiries, the HP 125 can do 
ihe joh with its database management 
software, the Condor. Series 20. 

We're there when you need us. 

No matter what your company's size, 
Hewlett-Packard— and our authorized 
computer dealer* - are there to answer 
questions and gi ve service whenever and 
wherever you need it. just because 
you Ye in charge doesn't mean you have 
lo manage alone, 

For more informatsun mJ m i).u 
coupon below. 



HEWLETT 
PACKARD 



I'm Trudy lo take executive action, 
□ PICJIBC «ricl yzw iri'.M i LriformotJLWi 
oboutthe HP 125 



Tide. 




Mail to: Mail Mark 

5730 Northeast rLu*alc 
Portland, Oregon 97213 
At rn Becky AaoVraon 
Dtpt 068194 
Ndin i $7204 



ViniCak n ■ irfpilcrnl trademark ol ViijCorp. 
WordStwi S [if l?y t4i t. Mi 1 1 M vtvc 4 Ft * r«dr m $ i i 
at Micrnf it- InlnTnahonil Corp. 
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Treasury Bills Outperform Stocks 



into 




'fecktfng intra* on 
Sou*** Fn*l, M«w M.fctwfttC* 

Where can your pension fund get the 
best return on its money in tlieae turbu- 
lent times? Over the last 10 years, it 
would have been hard to beat the 8fr 
flay U.S. Treasury bill, according to an 
analysis by P«mt, Warwick. MitcheU & 
Company. The accounting firm's sur- 
vey includes the performance of 514 
uJs. and S3 Canadian diveTCified-eituirjr, 
special-situation and fixed-income port- 
folios managed by b&nka, insurance 



and trust companies, and in- 
dependent investment ad- 
visers. 

If on Jan. 1, 1972, you bad 
f in vested 51 00 in short-term 
federal securities, you 
would be ahead of someone 
who had invested jlQO in 
stocks or long-term bend?, 
The accompanying graph 
shows the total return* for 
the three investments* in- 
cluding the effects of price 
changes and income. 

On a Ifryear annualized 
L return basis, f*T-day Trea- 
sury bills earned 6.1 per- 
cent* compared with 6\o 
percent for Standard i 
Poor's 600 Stock Price In- 
dex and 'i percent for the long-term 
bonds on tile Salomon Brothers High 
Grade Bond Index, 

In 1981 alone, Peat, Mnrwjck Partner 
William A. Dreher points out. Treasury 
bill returns averaged liV.M jawm, r*-fj- 
rese riling a real return of 6.4 percent 
above the consumer price index. This 
level of risk-free return "is almost with- 
out historical precedent," be says. 
"One message seems clear/ 1 the 



FINANCE 

study condudeti. "The range uf imsAhibk' 
?wtmrio& fur the future, coupled with 
existing interest rates on intermediaie- 
Lo long-mat LErilv bonds, represent the 
ino&S persuasive case for a positive 
view of fixed-income flecurLtLt?H in many, 
many years." 

High Cost of Equity 
Spun Need for Return 

Managers in the 1980s should strive 
for a return nn euuiiy averaging .Ti pr-r- 
cent higher than the level of the lost 20 
years. That's the conclusion of an eco- 
nomic study by Data Resources, Inc., 
Iiexingtap, Mass. 

"The combination of high rate* of in- 
flation, a high real inter eat rate and the 
rise in the stock market risk premium 
has raised the cost of equity substan- 
tially over historic level*/' the firm's 
analysts note* "At 21.2 percent in 1991, 
the coat nf equity was mo hp than half 
again as high as iU average in the 
1970s and nearly twice as high as in the 
IMta Many firm* have not achieved 
ret aim at these levels and are selling 
at low MHK'k market vainer" 

URI recommends minimum return 
targets of 18.6 percent for the next five 
years and t6.fi percent for the subse- 
quent five. 

DEFENSE 



Longer Contracts Will Aid Industry 



EJefense Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
ger proposes that the Pentagon adopt 
multiyear contracting for 12 new weap- 
ons and other military hardware sys- 
tems in fiacal '83. 

Taxpayer- industry and the military 
stand to gain, PrnjectJ*d saving* over 
the life of the programs amount to 
some $1.3 billion. Industry will be able 
to make long range plans. And the ser- 
vice branches will be able to buy more 
bang for the buck, 

,B We are determined to demonstrate 
that we can manage our large, complex 
and critically needed defense establish- 
ment in a businesslike manner/ 1 says 
Weinberger, 

Among the multiyear candidates are 
two major weapons, a self-propelled 
rocket launcher for use against enemy 
fk-td artillery and a three -engine, 
heavy-tift helicopter for the Navy and 
the Marines, 

Many busiritsh people aay multiyear 
procurement could make a great contri- 
bution to reviving the sagging defense 
industrial base. 

Reason: Multiyear contracting re- 
moves much of tie stop-and-go, uneer- 
tain nature that has characterized de* 
f."i— hutfinesw in '.he oast .Second- and 



third-tier suppliers will be less inclined 
to leave it for the relative security of 
non-defense business. 

Until recently, contractors who got 
the go signal one year — and then made 
the necessary investments in tooling 
and the like— frequently had the rug 




Defense Secretary Cnspir Weinberger It 
shooting for buytnesiNke procurement 



pulled out from under them when Con- 
gress reversed itself the following 
year. 

T-.»p [{ea^un administration officials 
are committal to expanding multiyear 
contracting, 

Poy Policies For 
Weekend Warriors 

Should companies pay employes who 
an* members of the Reserves or Na- 
tional Guard while they are away at 
training camp? 

Prentice Hall canvassed 168 huei- 
nesseft nationwide and found that near 
ly 54 percent pay reservists and Guard 
member* thi fc difference between their 
a alary and the military pay they receive 
for attending summer training l*ave. 
About one tenth pay the employes full 
salary. Most place a two- week limit nri 
compensation. And inoHl have no policy 
tur i Hiving member* of thy National 
Guard for emergency duty. 

"We neither encourage nor discour- 
age compensation," says Dennis Sl^ 1 , 
principal director to thv deputy assis- 
tant secretary of Defense for rejuarv** 
affairs. "Thai s asking tin* much Jup^ 
allowing employ es ihf time off in a n&»- 
jor contribution to a strong reserve 
force-" 
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"AVIS STEPS AHEAD WITH HEW 
AVIS EXPRESS. THE FIRST EXPRESS 
SERVICE TO REQUIRE HOMSSl' 



David Miihoney, Chairman of Avis. 




, ///////AVIS 
<■ EXPRESS 





Now. Avis has a service to 
jjjet Viiu ftvm your plane to 
your car thats so fast and 
qs&}\ it '» second to none. 
New Avis Ex|)tt»sK> Hitvs 
haw it work*; 

When you land at 
many major airports yau 
can walk right past tltg 
busy rental counter lines 
straight to the Avis bus. Avis Express is the first 
fJCpi-r-sas seryifti thai dwsnl nature a bu? pass, 
^our name i> vnur p^sswurrl toj^'i yon to 
the Avis kxpri^s (Virility. Tfcu'iv-, 
you'll find your rental agreement 

Amis features GM cam 
Chevmlet Celebrity. 




ready for your signature. Your car will bt* 
ready too, in its reserved sfx.il nearby. 

Making an Avi* Express rcst-n -at ion is 
easy. Just give us your Wizard Number, and 
dak for it when you rail. If ynu don't already 
hsivr :t VViwinl Nmulvr, apply by tailing Avis 
at (800) ItSl-til^, or a>k your travel cofiiml- 
taut foroiir nppli t«;it ion iWrn Tin* Wizard 
Number is yours fur u lifetime of fast 
service. 

Ask for Avis Express, and you'll see why . . 



TwnmimmiiMMUB 

AVlSStCOHDTONQHE. 



AVIS 
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TRANSPORTATION 



New Drive Against Drunk Drivers 




A r«d*r*l agency hop** to reduce the hugs 
of live* and money taken by drunk driving. 

The National Highway Traffic Safety 
Aiimira^tfrntkm is going after drunk 
drivers. Raymond Peck, Jr., admmistra- 
tor of NHTSA, *ay» that H by working 
with ICi target a Mies and communities, 
we hope to demonstrate successful 
models that other communities can fo! 
low" 

NHTSA s new program ls aimed at 
deterring drunk driving by helping lo- 
cal government set up comprehensive 
drunk driver control programs, The 
agency, part of the Department of 



Transportation, estimates 
that alcohol is involved in 
at least, half of all traffic 
fatalities— or about 25.000 
last year- 

In addition, NHTSA 
says that alcohol-related 
crashes injure more than 
! ?3 rn:l!i->!i [i-'Mfile a year 
and cost society about $2o 
billion annually, consider- 
ing such factors aa medi- 
cal bills and rim* lost from 
work. 

reck say a pnlice depart- 
ments will create a public 
awa reness of incrtta&ed 
risk «if arrest, and exten- 
sive public information campaigns will 
drive home the message of ' lif ^threat- 
ening danger. 

S T HTSA will provide technical aaais- 
tance In these activities to participating 
states and communities. Some of ihe 
contrail ni ties will assign more police of- 
ficers to tniffic law enforcement. 

Persons who gel arrested will face 
bfts of license and stiff er fines than 
they do now. Peck says. 

Targets chosen for ihc program are 
Massachusetts. Delaware. Florida, llli- 



toii 



noia and Utah; Coconino and Yavapai 
counties in Arizona: Nassau County, 
N.Y.; and the cities of Baton Rouge, 
La., Wichita, Kana,, and Spokane, 
WaaK 

Focus on Stales 
And Seat Belts 

State effort* to require drivers arid 
front seat passengers Co wear sent 
belts need a federal boost, according 1 ■■■ 
Charles Pulley, president of the non- 
profit American Seat Belt Council. He 
wants Congress to provide Incentives — 
a 10 percent increase in highway safety 
funds— to states to induce them to re- 
quire adult seat belt une. 

Though there's no bill on Capitol Hill 
now boosting the use of the lifeH&viujr 
belts, Pulley ia encouraged by stale »c- 
tivity. Michigan's legislature Is consid- 
ering a bill requiring drivers and front 
seal ptumengerc Lo buckle up: The fin^ 
for a vfolatlon would be $10. Sixteen 
states now require child restraints. 

A recent survey by R.H. tiruskin A&- 
.wiates, h mark el research firm fo 
New Brunswick, X.J.. found lhal 56 
pL-rcK-nt. i .f respoadttrti fftvnr mandU' 
tor j 1 seat belt use. However, only 15 
percent of the drivers say they wear 
seat belts aSI the Lime. 
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What a Union Thinks the Future Holds 



The Communications Workers of 
America is con fide ml it will be around in 
the year 2000, but the Washington- 
baaed union wanta to make sure its 
member* have plenty to celebrate. 

To that end it has created a Commit- 
tee on the Future. 

Preliminary findings include a 
ttiendaiion that the union emphasize 
p r o K e mi n £ e m p 1 oy men t sec urity 
through training, 'The committee in 
laying," according to Glenn Watts, 
union president, "'that we should ctm- 
centrnte an getting training and re- 
training for our members so that no 
one in CWA will ever be laid off be- 
cause that person lacked the skills to do 
a job." 

The committee also recommends that 
the union &eek >rreater control over «- 
tra benefits to enable workers to move 
more easily from employer to employer 
without km of pemriotifi, etc. 

Net only is work changing as indus- 
trial jobts vanish and professional and 
service job* take their place, the com- 
mittee notes, but workers are chang- 
ing, too. 

Today's, workers, the committee re- 
port*, reel less IovqJi> Co employer or 
union. It sayi they change jobs more 

24 



frequently, and S£me even change ca- 
reen several times before retirement 

Says Wntta, "Union* must reach 
these new-breed workers." 

Higher Education 
Levels in Work Force 

Workers with four or more years af 
college make up an increasing propor- 
tion of the labor force, while the propor- 
tion of those without a high school di- 
ploma is going down, says the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

The bureau reports lhal 
since 197m the proportion 
of college graduates aged 
25 lo 64 in the labor force 
has increased to nearly one 
fourth; men n while, the 
proportion of those with 
fewer than four years of 
high -school has dropped to 
.i!'"ijjt one fifth. 

According to the bu- 
reau's figures, 24 percent 
of white workers have 
completed college, corn- 
pared with 12 piwnt of 
f i tucks and 10 percent of 
Hispanic*. On the other 



hand, 17 percent of white workers have 
completed fewer than four years of 
high Hcbwil compared with iY2 percent 
of black* and 4o percent of Hispanic*. 

Largest increase in unemployment 
over the year ending last March oc- 
curred among workers with a high 
school education or less. The tin employ* 
ment rate for hi^h tn'hool dropouts 
reached 12.1 percent in March, and the 
rate for liigh school gradunie^ roae to 
8,5 percent. 

Unemployment among college grador 
ales aged 25 to 64 also rose substantial- 
ly — to an even 3 percent 




College graduatei have ■ much tower unemployment 
rale man any olher education group in the U.S. 
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FORTH E 30 HIGH TECH FIRMS 
THAT LOCATED IN RESTON, 
LIFE IS MORE THAN EQUATIONS, 
COMPUTERS AND STATISTICS. 




High tech firms scouting possible other markets, Dulles arid Natii mnJ 

locations are naturally attracted to airports are nearby with hundreds 

the Washington, D C area. After all t of foreign and domestic A ights dai! y . 

the nation's capital is teeming with It's here, in a neighborfaxxl Vie 

the country's leading technicians* f *ni*** 9 Hrwu* r™™^/ namArf »nw 



I 



engineers and sdentists all deeply 
involved in (he latest technological 
developments. 

This is what brought firms like 
Tandem Computers, C3. S perry 
and Software AC to die Washington 
area in general . Hut it was a special 
environment for business and 



Lulus' Ifonu : hunuil named as one 
of the fifteen best in America, that 
a i tu pa t ii e < «i i e act i 13 1 1 y free f n *i ] 1 the 
noise, confusion and pressures of 
urban life 

Employees can live just minutes 
from where they work. Spend more 
time with their families enjoying a 
variety of recreational facilities, 



unique quality of life that attracted And redevelop an appreciation of 

il^mswdficallytDRKlnnAlTi^nia- open spaces, lakes and trees. 

In addition to Washington's abun- In fact, it's this unique environ 

dam pool of skilled experts, high ment that's helped many Restan 

technology firms locating in Reston businesses experience i ncreased 

can take advantage orNorthern productivity among employees and 

Virginias labor force that's more less turnover 



I ani interested in finding out more 
about Reslim. IVii«r send: 

□ Genera] information on thv 
ad vantages of Joints lnsMm-sv 
biRestoiL 

□ Spedficinforimtionabciut renting 
office or industrial space* 

"1 hfnrnwtkm abuul sites available 
fur office or industrial 
development 

Name 

liile 

Phone , 



Gimpany 
■\rhl5i •- 



City StatF .Zip 

businesses experience increased | fiLkJ 



than 500.000 strong. 

What's more, there*s Virginia's 
favorable tax structure, offering 
businesses .i considerable savings 
°ver most other locations. But 
should you have (justness in ihose 



In other words, these advantages 
and conveniences can encourage a 
company to get its work done better. 
It's no wonder mnre than 30 hijjh 
tech firms have already discovered 
there's mure in life in RcsUjii 



RESTON 
VIRGINIA 

THE AEW^NTAGES OF WASHINGTON 
WITHOUT BEING IN WASHINGTON. 



KfcRtai Luui Corpirfttom. Jteslan Intern:^, -.nnl Outer, 1 1800 Sunrise Valley Dfhw, K.^i .n, Va. 22091 (flB>62W73ft.A MnbH Company. 



HOW TO GROW 
MICROCHIPS. 




You have confldenci 
in your product. And in your 
knowledge of the marketplace. And © 
you subscribe to a money management 
and investment strategy designed to help 
you make the most of the opportunities 
you know lie ahead A combination of 
financial expertise, technological capa- 
bilities and financial resources that only 
Maryland National Bank can provide. 

Software developer, alloy producer, 
engineering consulting firm. . , a growth 
company must be associated with a 
th bank. A bank sensitive to the 
of aggressive firms in highly com- 
petitive markets. 

As the largest bank in Maryland, 
DC. and Virginia, Maryland National 
has the region's most progressive t/ 
package of business services. We /fp /jy 
will undertake a comprchen- 
sive cash management audit of 
your firm to help identify both problem 
areas and areas that could potentially 
generate capital. Then, working closely 
with your financial people, we will design 




'cash management systems flexible 
and far-reaching enough to expand 
right along with your company. 
Systems that will improve cash flow. 
Speed collections. Find new investment 
vehicles for previously idle Funds. 
And increase the efficiency of funds 
disbursement 

Maryland National's size and strength 
allow us to offer a wide range of invest- 
ment options, leasing plans and commer- 
cial loan and credit services. 
£ We'll work with you to design a blue- 
fo/fy print for your growth. We'll make it work 
by utilizing the most sophisticated 
in lorn lai ion systems available to our 
industry. And by servicing your 
account with a staff of financial 
^ professionals who have the 
knowledge and authority lo make our 
technological and financial resources 
available quickly as your needs arise. 

Come in or call the Maryland 
National office nearest you. 

You'll be amazed by the amount of 
information stored inside. 




Your legacy: A way of life. 



Do you love the wide open spaces 3 Clean nir^The beauty of 
nature^ Are they a pan of the legacy you have planned for 
your loved ones? 

Owning a large piece erf land in America is possibly the 
most important derision you will ever make Mot only wNJ 
you enjoy the rare privilege and pleasure ot ownrng sizabfe 
fanchland today. iL can remain a private corner erf America 
^ the future history of your family Forbes Wagon Creek 
Ranch is offering just 404 people the unusual opportunity 
to purchase a sizable spread of land right next to fcts gigantic 
Forbes Tnnchera Ranch in southern Colorado. 

Minimum-size family ranches are 40 acres, and vary up 
to 74 acres, with prices storting at $25,000. Down payment 
b as low as 1% with monthly payments of *250 including 
Merest at 9%. 



Here in the foothills of the magnificent Rocky Mountains, 
with restricted access to more than 17,000 acres (over 26 
square miles J, you can hunt deer, elk. grouse, and all kinds 
of wild game in season. Or you can ski cross country fish 
for trout, nde horseback, or jusl enjoy the breathtaking 
dawns, sunsets, and the changing seasons in the shadow of 
one of Colorado s highest peaks, Mount Blanca 

This exriusive preserve is the perfect place lor the out- 
doo Hover in you, and when passed on to your children, or 
your grandchildren, your ranchtand bestows on your heirs 
the privilege of an unspoiled way of life. Its a very thoughtful 
way to shape the futures of those who will follow you. 

For more information on how yuu can become a part of 
Forbes Magazines private mountain hideaway, write of call 
for our full-color brochure. 



FORBES WAGON CREEK RANCH 

Errol Ryland, Manager Box 303 L Fort Garland, Colorado 81133 (303) 379-3263 
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Natural Gas Decontrol Speedup ? 




The Energy Dep.irfmcnr wdrtti J*H fttderdf regulation 
of kntenlalfi pipelines as well as factor decomral 



The Energy Department wfl! proba- 
bly soon submit Legislation to Congress 
to decontrol all natural gas and aeeejer* 
ate existing decontrol schedules. 

Says J. Hunter Chiles, the depart- 
ment's director of pi 1] it: v. planning and 
aiwlysut, 'The plan is ready to go. 
WVre just waiting for the rfcht signal 
from the President. 1 ' 

Natural gas pricing is now governed 
by the Natural Gas Policy Act of 
Under this Jaw,, prices 01 new gaa will 
be permitted to increase gradually until 



1985, when controls on 
motit domestical ly p re- 
duced gas will W- lifted 
Controls on th*> remainder 
will slay in place. 

The Energy Depart- 
ment wiU seek phased do- 
control of all categories of 
natural gad and reduced 
federal regulation of the. 
interstate transmission of 
gaa. H will altto propose 
that portions of the Fuel 
Use Act be repealed The 
act requires utilities now 
lifting gas to switch to an- 
other f net after 1990. 
Congress ion si I oppo- 
nents of reopening die Natural lia* Pol 
icy Act arc determined, "Any push in 
ItfUtt for decontrol will result in the 
bloodiest hat tic this administration h&A 
wen*" aay& Rep. Philip Sharp (D-IndL). 
a memhor of the House Energy and 
Commerce Committee. 

Btr^ide^ increasing gas prices many 
energy exporU say r acce|enitnJ decon- 
trol is apt to result in greater conserva- 
tion. inereaaed development of gas 
resources and greater use of other en- 
ergy form's, especially coal. 



Foreign-Owned Firms Warned of EEO Laws 



A* a result of remit court tltfCinioHa, 
fureigri companies with American sub- 
sidiaries will have 10 be more aware of 
UJS< bws on equal employment 

Paul J. Galling, partner and associate 
general counsel at Arthur Young & 
Company, says managers of foreign 
parent firms and their counterparts in 
U.S, subsidiaries should become thur* 
ouphly versed in the applicable laws, 

*Th*y cover the full range of a com- 
pany s employment practices, todbng 
hiring, compensation, benefit^ promo* 
tioia and termination decision*/ say* 
Oatling, a specialist on the subject- 
He notes recent decisions by the U.S. 
Supreme Court and ISA circuit courts 
of J*pp^als that JapaneMH>wned firm* 
operating in this country come under 
equal employment laws. Those dee J* 
sions, oays (Mling, can be expected to 
affect ail foreign-based companies with 
U.S. operational 

Hr- aSso points out that several UJ5. 
district courts ha*e h*W that the em- 
ployment la*!? lake precedence over ex- 
emption) in trade treaties. The Su- 
preme Court )uitt ruled that Aub^jdiariea 
wholly wn*d by foreign companies are 
not entitled to those exemptions. 
As a result OsUing explains, the sub- 



»idiariea ire effectively blocked frurn 
filling all executive and technical posi- 
lions solely on the basis of citizenship 
or ancestral heritage of the home coun- 
try of tht* ?iutjsidiar>-- 

Birthrate Slowdown 
Worries Kremlin 

Soviet leaders are increasingly wor 
rying about a sharp drop in the Soviet 
Untan'ti population growth nite r the 
|Vi] milium Reference Bureau report* 

TV Kremlin, says PKh\ fears ,l there 
won't be enough new worker* during 
the 1980a to boost the country's stalling 
economy Or stiff jo nt draftee* to niain- 
tain the current 4 .ft million level of its 
armed forces." 

Soviet authorities are also worried, 
rh< report suy* nhoni rkanges in the 
compter ion of the work force and tht« 
army resulting from a fertility rate that 
is so low among the dominant ethnic 
Russians "that they will cease to be the 
Rational majority before the end of the 
century, whrh- fertility nmtinue* high 
among Ontral Asian Muslim major 

The PRB„ a private, nonprofit argnni 
station, aay* the growth of the Soviet 



Many Guaranty Trust Com puny 
economists belie ve that accelerated de- 
control could alao hooat federal reve- 
nues—and reduce budget defkito— by 
as muM; S)0 hilliuTi uiiTiuslly 

Electric Utilities 
Decry Legislation 

Investor- owned electric utiliiieii are 
dLHturbed by a threat to tJWr n-nvery 
of costs of powor gene ruth n projoct^ 
thut are not yet in service, 

Legislation working its way through 
Congreas would curh the F^lernl Ener- 
gy Regulatory' Com misR ion's authority 
to permit utility rompanic, c to indude 
the costs of construction work in pro- 
trr^wt in rato charged for wlinl+wale 
power. The KERC\ which has jurisdic- 
tion over wholesale power transactions, 
h considering such a change in its rule 
making policy. 

The legislation, 1- mi i m'-'HI by at 
least tifi ctinj^nw/nei], wan introduced 
by Rep. Tom Harlcin fD-Inwa). 

RepreKentatives of investor-owned 
conipaJhes say thai being able to earn 
returns on plants attll under construe- 
tion is bsKic to their wdu_s try's alulily to 
afford to plan and build new ppneratmp 
capacity, especially at current interest 

INTERNATIONAL 

population, which now staniLs ut 
million, dropped from I H percent a year 
in the \my U.O.N percent in SMk, ''due 
mostly to falling fi.-riilhy amoujr Slavic 
groups mcidf- up mainly of Russians/ 1 

Authorities have Uiken Hleps to stim- 
ulate population growth through in- 
creased birth granu. payment of pni> 
tial salaries to women during mnteniity 
kave and, frjr the first time, ii id union 
of single women in ihv grant program. 

Sovtel l«idQri want lo we mm e Slavic 



young iter* Ilk* the*e born in lh« future. 
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THE JEEP & EAGLE FLEET 

Business runs year 'round. 
So should your fleet. 



This is the 2WD 4 WD Meet mar keeps 
business moving, Rphabry wording 
through weather and driving condi- 
lion 5 1 hat can slop conventional trucks 
and cars cold, Wilh a maximum of per- 
formances and a minimum q! downtime. 

High Fleet Allowances 
& a Lasting Investment 

Generous allowances of up to S800 
per unit are available to qualified fleet 
buyers. A high allowance, low purchase 
prtco and proven workability make Jeep 
finrj Eagle outstanding values 
And Jeep, vehicles wotk hafd for a long time: 
95% of those registered in the last 10 years am 
still on the road working today.' Thai's a record 
unmatched by Ford, Chevy or Dodge 
Eagles are backed by ihe exclusive AMC Buyer Protection 
Plan with the only full 12-rmmni t2,000-rnile warranty 
available en the industry Built with yaJvamzed steel in 100** 
ol exterior body panels, as pan of Ziebart* Factory Rust 
Protection. Eagles are ateo covered by an exclusive full S- 
Vear No-Rust-Thru - Warranty* * 

The Widest Choice of 4-WD 
Vehicles in America 

Choose trom CJs. compact Scrambler Pickups, full-size 
Cn^rokees, Wagoneers, and super-strong J-iQ Pickups 
with the highest GVW in their class The Jeep flee! is 
capable and versatile In towing, hauling or pushing On 
road antf off. Thesfj are rugged Jt*ep workers With a 
proven 4-WD system built-in from the ground up 
ftngmoered lor light duty and heavy duty work. 
There s also a full Eagle line: sedans, wagons and sporty 
SX.4s, Each one comic riable and smooth-riding. Each 
one capable Of reaching places ordinary 2- WD cars 
c an i go At a price lower than some popular conventional 
chicles. When yuu ru?ed all-weathfyr, all-road mobility, 
took at Eagle. 

Select Trom a w>de variety of optional equipment to make 
ycwr vehicle rig hi tor your work and for your sales force. 
Even order a modifiable Jeep cat! and chassis Whatever 
1h e need, the Jeep & Eagle Iteet can answer 



Advanced 4-WD 
Technology; 
Selec-Trac & Select 
Drive 

The new Jeep Selec-Trac 

System, available on J -10 
Pickups. Cherokees and 
Wagoneers (standard on 
the Limited model [and 
Eagle Select Drive let the 
vehicle go from 2-WD 
economy to unmatched 
4-WD traction through a 
fFick of the dashboard 
switch (Vehicle must be 
stopped before switch 
may be engaged j This allows both exceptional niifeage 
ana mobhty. GhecK ihe figures. Eagle £3 epaesv mpg, 
32 hwy est. t Jeep Pickups, Cherokees and Wagoneers 
are highest in their class at '.lib epa esl mpg, 25 hwy est « 
And CJs and Scramblers still get the best gas mileage of 
any American -built utility ^wheeler ."23 epaesi mpg. 
28 hwy est J 

The proof *s m our nerfomvmte And your bottom line. We 
wrote the hook on 4* WO and we >e Ihp ones still adding 
new chapters For more information calf or send in !he 
coupon today 
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We build the American Fleet 
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Micnqpn 46034, at call (313} S27-421G 
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Fed Policy: Recession 
Cause or Cure? 



Three years ago the 
Federal Reserve Board 
adopted a tight money plan 
to fight inflation. There's 
controversy over the 
effects of that plan. 

By Barry Crickrner 



THK INFLATION' OUtlook WAS grim 
in early fill of 1979. Prices were 
moving up at a 13 percent annual rate. 
Interest rates kej.it moving u|j also, but 
borrowing stayed hjgh aj^amsi the an* 
ticjpation that rates would be still high- 
er Inter on. 
Despite repealed pledges of counter- 
m from Congress and ftp White 
House, inflation appeared to be feeding 
on itself. 

Eeonomuits worried that an inflation 
psychology hail taken hold— that many 
financial decisions were being made on 
the assumption that inflation would 
only get worse and that the govern- 
ment was helpless to stem Uw tide. 

But, suddenly, action came from an 
unexpected qiumer. On October 6 r a 
Saturday evening of ;l long holiday 
weekend, the chairmafi of the Federal 
Reserve Board called a press confer 
enee to Announce that his agency wax, 
in effect, taking the leadership of the 
fight against in flat ion 

Paul A Vofeker. who had heen in hla 
job a little over two months, announced 
specific steps the Fed was taking. 

Basically, he said, the board wan 
LilrELnd. iitiRjf its traditional fHiUcy of fine 
tuning interest rates and would 1 hejict- 
forth control the money supply 4 
allowing interest rate* Co reach whatev- 
er levels markets set in view of the 
availability of funds. 

The board's actions were widely 
hailed u the first positive a tops to deal 
with roarinc inflation, although there 
were some dissenting voices. 

In clamping down on the money sup- 
ply, the Fed was certain to drive up 
interest rates, and there was concern 
that choking off capital would seriously 
hjirm rju- economy. 

The nation has been in the grip of the 
worst recession since the lfttfte in the 
last three yean, and such key ind oa- 




fs this man still pursuing a tight money policy? £tperts ire ilwpiv divided, 
And the snswer of Fed Chairman Paul A, Voidest hknaslf Is ambiguous. 



men iib hmjping and automobile* have 
been battered by the high interest rates 
resulting from Fed policy. Business 
failures have increased sharply, and 
many financial institutions have been in 
serious trouble. 

Recently* however, both interest 
rates and inflation have plummeted, 
and the stock market ha* had record 
volume. Many economists believe the 
three developments are the prologue to 
economic recovery. 

But argument* continue over wheth- 
er the Federal Reserve Board's tight 
money policy was the cause or cure of 
the recession. 

Business people will debute for a 
tag time the questions of whether Fed 
po&y caused the wild swings in inter- 
est rates thai look place during the 
rates' upward trend or whether thnt 
policy deserves credit for cording infla- 
tion, 

There is a dispute over whether infla- 
tion and interest rates could have been 
brought down through Icm painful 
steps than a prolonged recession, and 
whether interest rat« will continue to 
fall 

The answers to these questions tend 
In hi- colored by (lie philosophical orien- 
tation of the expert ronMilted, Monetar- 



ist economists— who emphasise th* 
money supply's importance — say the 
Fed has done tile right thing in the 
wrong way, Liberal economists say the 
excesses demons trate thr failure ut" 
monetarism. And extreme supply-aiders 
are holding out for something resent 
Ming :i guld -standard its the only guar- 
anteed way to avoid inflation, 

ON Two points, however, there 
jttfim to [<• general agree nivii' ■ 
Restricting the growth of Lhe nwtiey" 
supply will subdue inflation, if you arn 
wilting to pay the price. And for tl^ 
United States, for now, the worst 
probably over. 

But what, exactly, did the Fed do to 
implemml it* policy"' The answer in- 
quires, first, an appreciation of huw lh* y 
Fed, which is the closest thing America 
has to a central bank, control* the moo- 
ey supply. 

It has three tools available: It can 
vary the discount rate, which is the In- 
terval rate financial institutions pay f nr 
loans from the Fed' it can change the 
reserve requirement, the assets a bunk 
muat hold to back it* depo.Mta; n r it can 
buy or Mil «<mritjea on the open mar- 
ket. 

When the Fed buys a security on Lh* 3 
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open market, it pays with 
^ check. The check is ulti- 
mately depouiLed in a com- 
rnercjal bank, which sends 
it back to the Fed, where 
it is credited to the bank's 
reserve account* An in- 
crease in the hank's re* 
serves gives- it the eapaci- 
ty u> make more loans, 
which expand* the money 
supply, 

Conversely, when the 
Fed sells securities, bunk 
reserves are reduced by 
the amount of the transac- 
tion. Result: Banks are 
less able leu grant loans, 
and they may even neerj ui 
borrow to bring their re* 
serves up to the required 
level. When banks be^in 
oum-pelirig with each other 
fur reserve, the interest 
rate they charge one an- 
other for Iobjis— < the fed- 
eral funds rat<_ — rises. 
This rate tends to influ- 
ence the level of all other 
interest rate*, 

Lief ore the era of high 
in Hatioti, the condition? 
that encourage expansion 
of the money supply also 
reduced interest rates. 
The Fed tried to keep 
rates low to stimulate eco- 
nomic activity and — perhapb of more 
immediate concern— to help Che lYea- 
wiry finance the national debt. 

But big federal deficits required 
large increases in ilie money supply, As 
tin* money supply expanded faster than 
the production of jfoodH and services, 
in Ha Litm developed. 

P Har or continuing inflation etfen- 
■ tualiy made lenders unwilling to 
lend for lung periods, except at very 
high interest rates. Lofly rales for 
long-term bonds forced many borrow* 
^th to refinance in the short-term mar- 
ket, putting upward pressure nn thw 
rates. 

Thus, by OcL 6. 1 [ J79. the Fed was 
Evinced that further inflation of the 
fnoney supply would raise rati**, not 
tower Umm. Only two options remained; 
Subdue eh flaiion by braking the growth 
Of the money supply and let interest 
jBtes £o off on their own, or apply some 
fatn of control*. Credit controls were 
Ef M in early J9«l hut failed. 

Hie tfraph on pa^e 31} .shows how in- 
tertwl, rates fluctuated rapidly after the 
*ed changed itA aim, But were the fluc- 
tuations a result of the new Fed policy, 
fj r a blowout of accumulated pre*- 
Hu nW And if the Fed 1 * change caused 
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the fluctuations, were they a trans itary 
phenomenon or a permanent handmaid- 
en of the new policy? 

The Fed b sometime* portrayed an 
shocked at the violence of the fluctua- 
tions- However, a reading of the Feder- 
al Open Market Committee'* Record of 
Policy Actions indicates that much of 
Lhc trouble waa anticipated. <The Open 
Market Committee conaLsu of the sev- 
en members of the Fed's Board of Gov- 
ernors and the president* of five of the 
12 Federal Reserve Hanks It is the 
group that fie us tmm market poUey,) 
Use record of lhc Oct. C, 1970. meeting 
acknowledges a risk of "larger in- 
creases in interest rates in the imm imit- 
ate future than would otherwise 
occur,'* 

Did the recesfiiim haw to be aw had as 
it wan? Some economists say much of 
the trouble cannot be blamed on the 
Fed's policy change. 

"During the fint five or lix months 
of the Fed* new procedure, internal 
rate changes were dominated by hud- 
get curuiideraiions plus the carryover of 
n prior lack of monetary restraint," 
hovp Robert Weintraub. a senior econo 
mist on the Republican staff of the con- 
^rre^iiiunl JirUii KcimuTmr Committee 1 
Then in March, im, Pn-sident Car 



tor invoked the Credit 
Control Act of 1EM», Wein 
traub pointH out Result- 
ing restraint* on credit 
card debt and loan* by 
nim-Federal Reserve Sya- 
tern banks lasted until 
July, and "the effect lin- 
gered on until the end of 
the year." he »ya. So the 
Fed realty wasn't free to 
carry out ite monetarist 
esperinK"nt until l^Rl- The 
Treasury i>tl J rate in De- 
cember, 1980* was 15.1 
percunL "And where m il 
todav? " Weintrauh asks. 

* about half that," He 
predicts rate* will flue- 
tuate around a trend line 
that slope* downward. 
When lower money 
flrowth has Kubdued mfla 
tioTL Weintraub says, ihe 
Treas-ury bill rate will 
fluctuate in the neighbor- 
hood of 2 to 6 percent. 

However, Weintrauh 
has his doubts about how 
well the Fed executed its 
new policy. "I think thing* 
wauld be better if we had 
had a smoother decline in 
money growth/' he says. 

Many monetarists, ex- 
presa the same sentiment 
in stronger language, 
"The major policy prescription implied 
by monetarist theories — a moderate, 
steady and predictable rate of money 
growth— has not been approached,, let 
atocie achieved in the U-S.," says the 
Kenyan administration's leading mone- 
tarist. Ueryl W, Sprinkel, under secre- 
tary of the Treasury for monetary 
affairs. "We recommended— nnd 
turned in our own economic projec- 
tions—that the rate of money growth 
be gradually decelerated to a nomnfla- 
ttaitary imce." Instead, growth "was 
sharply and abruptly slowed in 198 1" 
and "continues to be highly erratic/' he 
complains. 

Sprinkel says volatile mwy grt^wth 
added two or three nerve ntajie jiomts to 
iNt*'re.fi ntt.'s -iunng the past year. 

ONETAKisr Allan H, Heltur con- 
cura He ir a professor at Carne- 
gie-Mellon University, Pittsburgh, and 
cochairrnan of the Shadow Open Mar 
kct Committee, n group of monetarist 
econc^mists who meet to analyze Fed 
acEinus and riiasn nnvmitiiendaiiurL?! f^r 
Diternative policies, 

"The change has been a failure/' 
Meltzer sayi. 'it may. in some general 
sense, be better than what wrni before 
in that inflation has been brought 
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down. Hut the cost ha* been substan- 
tially higher than it needed to be, and 
the administration of the change him 
been poor." MtfjT7.fr, Loo, say.: the red 
Ls not practicing manetarj^fn. He say* it 
is doing what It did in the 1950a, "trying 
to control free reserves'* [the difference, 
between excess reserves and discount 
window borrowings). 

Edward Yardeni, chief economist of 
R. F. Hwtton 4 Company, New York, 
thinks the monetarists are copping out 
"There's always going to be a differ- 
ence between theory and practice^ be 
say a. JJ We cam* as dose to practicing 
monetarism as was politically poMtbk, 
Monetarism has brought us to the brink 
of a depression, and now the Fed i* 
being forced to ease up/ 1 

Yardeni served as a consultant to 
Serine Minonu J#ader Robert G Byrd 
{D-W.VaJ, one of the apon> »rs of a hill 
that would require lite Fed lo concen- 
trate on controlling interest rate*, A 
similar measure has been introduced by 
Hostile Democrats 

[ - j .-i.tr criticism from e con o mis La of 
nil persuasion*, the Fed must be doing 
something right A recent poll of the 
membership of the National Associa- 
tion of Busmen Economists shows that 
74 percent consider current monetary 
policy "about right. " A.-ked whether 
this response coutd be interpreted as an 
endorsement of the Fed's October. 
m$ t policy change, NABE President 
Don R Conl&a saya, "Definitely;' 

jut wheile is the Fed heading now? 
Some ecotioimste believe it has re- 
laxed its grip on the money supply. Yar- 
deni is one of them. He believes that the 
Fed haa been "pumping reserves into 
the system rather rapidly, trying to 
avert a ensui." As evidence he cites the 
drop in interest rates, 

Volcker himself hinted at some eas- 
ing in hi* July report lo Congress. He 
reaf firmed the Upen Market Commit- 
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lee's initial 1#82 growth-range target 
for Ml— currency mid demand deposit, 
the basic measure of the money sup- 
ply—of 2.5 percent to 5.5 percent Bui 
then he hedged. He said tnt ' in light 
of developments during tht- first half, 
growth around the top of those range* 
would be fully acceptable [and] growth 
somewhat above the targeted rangefl 
would be tolerated for a time in circurn- 
atancea . , . leading to stronger than an- 
ticipated demands for money." 

V Dicker's reasoning is that velocity— 
the rate at which money changes 
hands — declined during the recession. 
A decline in velocity has the effect of a 
.shrinkage of the money supply There- 
fore, if velocity remains lower than nor- 
mal, a higher growth rate for money 
could be tolerated temporarily without 
aggravating inflation. On the other 
band, if velocity returns lo normal, the 
upper limit of percent is mu:e a^ain 
appropriate. 

There undoubtedly is mme political 
motivation, Loo. Volcker has repeatedly 



assured Congress that the Fed in sensi- 
tive to the problems caused by high 
interest rutea. The hVd is remarkably 
indep^nk'nr ii* members arc appoint- 
ed tn 14-year terms, and it eft not depen- 
dent oo the While HouMPlH Congress 
for its operating funds But some say it 
reads the election returns. 

Melr/er thinks it has Wen doing Loo 
much of that 'There has been a ten- 
dency to overestimate the politkaJ diffi- 
culties and undent mi.st* 1 the economic 
diffkiilijefi," Jn> wiy>. 

He has bis own prescription for re- 
form. 'The major problem in monetary 
pulta 1 1 «- J . l> " in i>. that Lhr Fed 

has authority without responsibility,, 
and the President — in the case of mone 
tary policy— hah responsibility without 
authority.' 1 To cure that problem^ he 
says, the Fed should be required to 
meet monetary target!?. If the money 
supply fails tu meet a target, the chair* 
man would nuv. r>> submit his rtsigna 
lion and an ex p lunation to the 
President, who fould accept either. 

Although Lhi* rhairnmii officially is 
only one of seven Fed governors. 
Mlrong chairmen like Volcker usually 
*Lamp their own views on Fed poHey* 

Meltier would also like to see a 
change to "contemporaneous reserve 
accounting"— a rharipe ihe Fed ha? al 
ready promised — and some other teem 
mral operating changes. Other experts 
also believe the change in rem'rve w s 
counting procedure would give the Fed 
better control of the money supply. 

At any ra te, both the Fed 'a aupport- 
era and critics lend to refer to the prob- 
lems it may have caused in the ptift 
tense. All are heartened by the recent 
abrupt declines hi interest rates. 

Paul Volcker, too, seem* U> think the 
worst is over Although he caul inns 
about the diingern of large* federal defi- 
cit*, he see* "strong evidence" that 
"the inflationary tide has turned in a 
fundamental way." 0 
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Throughout its history, 
the United States ha* 
fan nd it difficult to live with 
ft central bank and more dif* 
ficuJt to live without one. 

Today's grumbling about 
Federal Reserve policy pales 
in comparison Eo banking dis- 
pute* of the past. Jefferson 
and Hamilton clashed bitter- 
ly over the establishment of 
the First Bank of the United 
States. Hamilton, firwt Trea- 
sury Secretary, got hi^ hunk 
in mi. It lasted ffl y turns 

The Second Bank of the 
United State* waa started in 
18! 6, after five years of pro- 
gressively deteriorating mon- 
etary conditions, Badly 
managed at first, it began to 
perform well after Nicholas 
Riddle became its president 
in 1823, But it w&A unpopular 
with President Jackson'* 
Western agrarian suppnrt- 
en, and in 1832 he vetoed a 
bill to recharter "Biddle's 
bank," The bank's national 
char.^r lapsed m IS36. It in- 
verted itself into a Pennsyl- 
vania state bank and faired 
four year* laier 

Prom 1836 until the Na- 
tional Banking Act of 1863,, 
there was no national bank- 
ing system, and at one point 
more than 8,0lM) varieties of 
state bank note? were in cir 
culation. 

The ad of 1863 authoriied 
the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to charter national 
bank* that could issue uni- 
form bank notes to he guar 
an teed by the Treasury Department. 

MntH-urj puficy again became a hot 
poUtical issue in the presidential cam 
psign of l*W r which pitted she Demo- 
cratic nominee. William Jennings 
"Crow of GokT Bryan, and Western 
debtors against Republican William Mi* 
Kin Key and Eastern creditors. Creditors 
favored the general ly deflationary ef- 
fects of the gold standard that the 
country was on at ihe time. while debt- 
ors wanted unlimited coinage of silver, 
which would have been inflationary, 
Bryan lost 

A series «>f banking panics culminat- 
ing m the Panic of 1907 called attention 
to the biggest remaining 1 flaw in the 
national bank system: There was no 
tender of last resort to maintain public 
confidence and prevent runs. A Nation- 
a I Monetary Commission sty died the 
problem and recommended a National 
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Central Bank 
No Stranger 
To Controversy 



Reserve Association located in New 
York- The recommendation became a 
political football in the election of 1P1£ 
Nevertheless, the Federal iteflerve Act 
was passed in 1913, providing for a 
loose confederation of 12 Federal Re- 
serve Banks. The system's perfor 
mance deteriorated during the early 
yearn of the Depression due to a lack of 
si ran ie leadership. ResirurSur-d 
through the Banking Act* of 1983 and 
1935. it became the Federal Iteserve 
System of today. 

[ ot f;veryos t e thinks we need * can- 
iral hank. Ironically, where** 
throughout UiL hifltory the opponents 
of central banks favored inflation, it is 
now the enemies of inflation who are 
inclined to oppose them, 

l*uwrunce FT. White < a professor of 
economics at New York University. 



says, "Were it not for the 
legislative creation of central 
banks, primarily to meet the 
demands of centra! govern* 
ments for inflationary fi- 
nance, free banking would 
indeed tie with us today/' 

In a book recently pub- 
lished by the Pacific Insti- 
tute, San Francisco, Infla- 
tion qt Deflation? Pro$p0cti 
for Capital Formation, £m- 
pioyftttnt and Economic 
Recovery, White makes a 
pane for a system of indepen- 
dent banks that would be 
self-re^nlatod by a contrac- 
tual pledge to exchange their 
notes for specie — gold or ail- 
vur coin — on demand > 

What would stop a bank 
front issuing notes irrespon- 
sibly? Competition, aay* 
White, To attract customers 
u bank would have to con- 
vince them that its in llp- 
reliable and convenient as u 
medium of exchange. To re 
main profits hie, it would 
have to maintain thnt reputa- 
tion. White *uys Lhc- rivalry 
among note-issuers would be 
"similar tn the present-day ri- 
valry among issuers of 
checking accounts. 1 ' He hy- 
pothesizes that a mutual 
clearing system would evolve 
out of necessity. 

Would That be returning to 
a system thai faiUnr! in (he 
United Slates in the 19th c^n 
tury. No. says White. What 
prevailed then was not few 
banking, he says, but "decern 
trulizadon without freedom " 
True free hanking operated ^uecrNS fol- 
ly in Scotland from 17!fi to 1K44, White 
saya. 

Allan H, Meluwr, a professor of polit- 
ical economy and public policy at Carne- 
gie-Mel Ion Un i venity t Pittsburgh- 
concede* that the Scottish free banking 
system functioned well, But. "white 
there weren't many failures fie say Pi 
"there also was very much slower 
growth than would have occurred f 
there had been a better monetary *y*" 
i • • 1 1 ; . Th-n- v.-n, too many rihkw bei"£ 
borne privately that could have been 
pooled and eliminated," 

Meltier, like most economists, think* 
there needs to 1* a tender of last rv&t"^ 
"Suppose there were serious runs ofl 
the banking system," he amy*. 

At Nome [toint, there has to be norne- 
body who runs the cash priii tin g it" 1 ' 
chine." 
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THE NATIONWIDE BUSINESS PHOttE 
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In the Mid-Atlantic 

and throughout the USA • . . 



Planning 4 family *m ation? Or may he yo*j r f e lutiLinft ifir 4 m idling siie 
I ci offer outstanding t onferem: r (at ditirs *md report amenities! Fhere 
aie moire lhan JtM Hilton* in iht- USA! AH are ready to ten i up thi- 
things I h a I ma k e y dut tr ip men i c treble - - ■ whether il \ (or pleaMi re . * * or 
Hffjttff *"'h" pfi'^Mfi*. Hilton feature* Utgr pool*, escitio^ enrer- 
lainmenf anil dining, c omfr triable rnums. .old met 1 [tog a* cnmmorja- 
linns th.il best Miil your require men Is, And vshen you V ivil a Hill on, 
1 3 i.i in r% are you'll find roIL tennis, sightseeing allrar linns, and the 
.mu nilii s lhal make Hillon nn i>t desirable * . * iii;h< al your doorstep. 



DELAWARE 
Wilrnmgtan 

•. \ I r i r i , ; 1 1 ■ ■ ■ Hilrcm 

MARYLAND 

Bdllimorp 

B^Jtimrni' Hill mi 

Bali! more Hilfon Inn (Pikeiville] 

Columbia 

Hillon Inn 

N OR I K CAROilNA 

Ashes! He 

Great Smokies Hilton Retort 
-mo" Conic rpnrr Center 
Durhjm 
Hilton Inn 
Gr rem burn 

Airpnn Hilton Inn 
Hilton Inn 

Hillon Inn 
Wilrnrnfiion 
Wilmington Hilton 
Wimton-Salem 
Hillon Inn 
VIRGINIA 

Lyndibutg 

Lyru h b u r ^ Hiluin 
Virgin! j Beach 

Hi lion Inn 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Capital Hi 1 1 cm 
SpnngHelci Hilton rVA) 
Was Kington Hilton 
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When it comes to 
business, we don't 
monkey around. 

We know how it is. It's a jungle out 
there. So, if you're up a tree about office 
furnishings, come down to D&F S the Office 
Outfitters. At D&F, you can furnish your 
entire office from top to bottom. And 
whether your style is on the wild side or 
tamely sophisticated, our Design Group 
will help you choose the perfect drapery* 
fabric, carpet and accessories. You'll go ape 
over our office furniture inventory — the 
largest in the country, with over 100,000 
items always in stock. And you'll go bana- 
na* over our guaranteed 72 hour delivery* 
You can even order directly from our free* 
full- color, 88 -page catalog. 

At D&F t we can take care of any kind 
ot business. Even monkey business 



Send for our free, full-color cata- 
log or call: 953-9400 in the DC. area, 
792-4200 in Baltimore, 674-5100 in 
Annapolis, or 288-2252 in Richmond. 

Taking care of business. 
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Who's finding ways 
to curb rising health 

care costs? 



Vos i " re right,. it\ Blue Crosn and Blue 
Shield. Today we're the largest under* 
writer of employee health programs 
in the metropolitan Washington area. 
Here's what that means to you: 

Blue Cross 2nd Blue Shield tares. Were the moit ac- 
crue health protection plan when it comes tn loKinjs 

The problem* uf tomontWa health iafc cmlv 
We L>)3idik-t irur uwn independent vtmhev .md 

si ineyinn local health-pbiimnc: [vtue.i.lVtr aho work 

clmcLv with area health plannm. Ouractavirici 

helped head off proposed 

c j pi ta I expend itu re* < if 

itturK 5] Ml milium rcn 

laLiliriesdiuJ Hcnun 

char were unnccdcd 
Wc conceived 

And funded rhc 

Metmpolitan 

Washington 

( imn-f il of 

Gowtiv 
mcnri Health 
Information 
Synem (HIS). It use* 

djia rotteni eh pve 
health care planner. 
4nd pnivktm infer 
mjDnn needed 10 
pfan on a coordi- 
nated area- wide 

bl.si.l ThM 

keep* cost* down. 

Improving services controlling costs 

Working with hxaf health care pp. wider*, we've 
JntSi >peJ and arc ei a I uaitiifi J ^ .inctt of alicmafivcs 
toetpciwvr mpaticm In spiral urc 

• I tome health care Provide* hcnclu* lor home 
core as an aJccrnanvc to huftpittlbanon wilder (tc.u k 
ill nurrepiJarnnn tcdrraJ group plain. 

• H'MpK'ccarc A modd program that hdpi tuppon 
the terminal catwer patiem and hi* fiunttv in the home, 
or in a special inpancm scmng. Operated in coopcra- 



non with the Widungton arras only inpatient hospke 
unit and rhrec local hospice home-tare agencies. 

# AmhuUum ■.urpen tscts hi unc the same d^ 
without The expense of an f nrrnighr hospirat stay 

• HtMlrh D.iu Sltvkl'. A tomputcri/L-d regional dau 
*\*tcin u e make avjiljblc 10 Wajrungton-arc-a hoipi- 
uie co support patients j re evaluation programs and 
help rhem control coits. 

* f h-jl|M education pr^r.inrs \h help people takr 

kfTiT care of thenudvev no thev cm ovoid tortlv ill 
fifWi'T deic-iJ iJk-.Mi 111 ihc early stage*. 

Good news for employer* 

And we jail oner broad, first -dollar 
basic pntfcttnm fnr health care 
hills.. 1 a-dl 11 major medical 
program* Co help giord against 
the cost of tarurrophic iSlnes* 

\*i in|iin Hist rh.ir% m <s .ill 

We can cuitorrisze coverage, 
11 well a \ deduct 
ible and a> 
payment 
leaiurca- 
Wc can 
include spe- 
cial benefits such 
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.1 ■ pa id -in-fulL coverage of phvtiCLanv hillv, dental cin- 
cYagp.eye ea« programs and out-nf-huapitaJ prescript 
tscm drug*. 

We can package the-* programs with orhcT employee 
benefits such at group life, accidental death and 
kii^membenmciii ur ^KibilitY income coverage. 

Call 479*6500 for more facts 

I hat Jiun^rxrrgeb vou our Ma ritftuip llivision Or 
COittlctyottt Blue < toss and Blue Shield leprescnu 
nvc for more intormanon 

Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 



Group M-jiji.Mirjjiiun v.r Mffdif jl ^ffVKP »1 D C 

1 rm 9iu» Ci^Wi iflij fl>i* S^wffid Piin of Tti* tJaPrtin« C«pttfli Jkmi 



The Only One 



Finally Washington has a great magazine. For business. And for pleasure. 

lt*s REGARDIE'S, The Magazine for Washington Business. And six times a year, Tt 
delivers the punchiest and most provocative coverage of metropolitan Washington that you can 
find, From Downtown to Capitol Hilt, from Banking to Retailing. REGARDIE'S covers 
Washington as its never been covered before. And weve been doing it for more than two 
years, winning over 20 national and local magazine awards in thr prions. 

And that's not all- REGARDIE'S is as great to look at as it is to read. With page after 
glossy page of full color photography and original illustrations, REGARDIE'S layout and 
graphic design picks up where most cither magazines leave off. 

It adds up to some of the best reporting on Wash 
ington you II read anywhere. And all for just $18.95 
per year. 

It s REGARDIES, Always entertaining. Always 
thought- provoking. Fur business. And for pleasure. 



FINALLY. 
WASHINGTON 
HASAGREAT 
MAGAZI 
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ANSWERING THE DEMANDS FOR PERFORMANCE 



Advanced Technology and people- 
specialists solving modern problems wtth 
progressive ingenuity Its o compelling 
way of life and business for over 1 ,000 of us 

Morine and industrial systems; 
maintenance and logistics engineering; 
defense and energy systems; Information 
technology; nuclear engineering; strategic 
program l —nationally and Internationally 
Ttils fs the scope of Advanced Technology. Inc. 

Througfi corporate effectiveness t 
Advanced Technology presents key 
opportunities for personal fulfillment. For six 



years now, we have provided cost-effective 
and creative answers to the most rigorous 
performance demands. 

Enter the world of 
Advanced Technology, 

Request full information by telephone: 
(703) 442-4533 




Mmd* Creating I^Gcwpmed and Industry 
7923 Jones Branch Drive McLean, Virginia 22102 



If there were a FORTUNE 500 for banks, 
a lot of Vuginians would be surprised 
to see their local bank so far up the list. 
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Bumnc&smen in N-rrrhetTi Virginia dun'l 
expect their tfejghb irtu Mid hank Ij * * iffe r c\3r- 
puraftf ijedii and cash nuutagt^n wnt services 
equal lo a money center bank Wut First 
American Bank of Virginia is surprising a 
U erf tJn-m three dayiL 

~WEW; Al JttAI V IX THE HIP 2* 
i FLUNKS IN Tl [H I'S AND MILL 
GROWING. WERE UG.WH'M- ^fVU*4i_ 
AND WERE WILLING. 

We think big. Because we ore big. Big 
eitvuich Tti know and use the fewest lech- 

1^ H* WMlM PI*. I 



YU'MAY NTff LIE .UiLJ. !T» LKE ALL 

u li stt!Via.s w w: lit- ]• rr^i good 

IT) KMAV WK HAVE Hi™ WHEN WHJ 



nnlogy. The mqtt sophisticated cpsh man 
SgCTneriJ terintKiueik The m**! innovative 
ctiipkiycr beiiefk pfngnim&L And bdj{ 
ewMRti to Till ewf)' need fttim the kcal 
line erf credit tu a mwlti milium diAW 
loan patzkitKf. 

But wtfi* »it itxj bitf 10 tartW fDU per 
sunnily. Tu put we beat pt?i*p1e a service 
procto^e otitrjrn-tsdlqml tu yrwr needs. To 
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respond quickly mid efficiently when 
yiFUCull, 

AjwJ when you call ua, we're all just a 
few minute? from office, from the CHJ 

We kimw yuu. Vuu know u&. We're All 

'I Mk- <n\ i. i k-i Am! lutlei how 

bijr yi iur need* mny be, we re big: enmiflli t&. 
# mJ enijiigh in hmidlr them. Ju^E phi me 
B2 1 770ft. Iff a IcjgaI cull . 

■fist American Bank 
of Virginia 

All the bank mai oul use. Kitfi! new dx* 
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No comment. 



it 



You probably never 
want to answer pointed 
questions from the 
news media with, "Pip 
Comment!' In print or 
on the evening news, 
these two words make it 
sound as if you've been 
"up to something!" Yet, as 
long as you're doing busi- 
ness with the public, some- 
one will want to know what 
you have been up to. And why. 

And it's not just the media. 
The same "right to know" is 
vigorously exercised by customers, 
shareholders, consumer advocates 
and your own management team. 

All this adds up to great potential 
exposure for you as a business leader. 
You'll want to make the most of it. 

To help sharpen your speaking (and 
thinking) skills, the ILS. Chamber offers 





Virginia Sb^nmod bead «f the 
a)MMUNlCAl , OR" WORKSHOPS 
u-ai-hiiitJ stall, luis been a network 
t liivs v< irrt»s|Kind(*nl for ABC for 
five wars. Sim has foist tici her own 
talk show. acted <>n -stajje and screen 
and coached prominent perfc imiers, 
[jolitkal figures and sports celebrities. 

Arch laHug, aiMMLMCATCR* 
WORKSHOPS director, is.i iomnv 
(acuity member of the Speech and 
Drama Department of Washington's 
Catholic University. He has pro- 
duct*! and directed for iHcvisimt 
and trained netw irk MMftspeopfe, 
>il xts i if < < ingress :tiu I tl m- ( ahiiwt 



r 
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COMMUNICATOR 1 ' WORKSHOPS. 
These inteasive training 
sessions help you take a 
hard look at the media, your 
image and your message. 

COMMUNICATOR* 
WORKSHOPS will show you 
the dynamics of news inter- 
views and platform speaking. 
Help you achieve better 
control when you're on the spot. 
Demonstrate how your 
appearance and gestures 
can enhance, rather than detract 

from, your message. 
During each workshop, videotape 
playbacks will help you evaluate 
and improve your speaking style. 
You'll learn the art of dealing 
with the media from two of the best: 
Virginia Sherwood and Arch Lustberg. 
Enroll now! So the next time you're 
quoted, it won't be, "No Comment!' 

Communicator - 
Workshops 
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jiVHfi: FTBST busing satellite-televi- 
I s-iti r- system In the world — a system 
that cin reach every community in this 
country to promote and strengthen our 
enterprise system." 

President Reagan thus describes the 
American Business Network, which the 
Chamber i*\ r'^nimerct launches 
full-ai.-ale this r-iontfk 

BixNet, as the new network is 
known, is already on the way to becom- 
ing a major force in the way business 
c^mmunlrates and affects political and 
public policy decisions 

Scheduled programing begin* {.his 
month to initial subscribers across the 
country. Programs are transmitted 
from the Chambers Washington head- 
quarters via the RCA communication* 
satellite, Satcom IV, and received by 
BizNet subscribers through their own 
"dish" receivers, 

The programing is exclusively busi- 
rjesA^fiented, It includes new* reports, 
analyses, political projections, interna- 
tional trade information, small business 
reports, appearance* by top govern* 
men I official rf!seu*s:n£ priority is- 
sues, the status of litigation* informa- 
tion on effective manage merit of stale 
and local chambers of commerce, and 
reports on legislative activity at the 
state and local level 

The prtjgnuu "Ask Washington" will 
enable members or' the nudifr.ee 
throughout the country to telephone 
questions directly to top government 
officials in Washington. Other pro- 
grams an specialized issues, such 
as international trade, will also provide 
opportunities for two-way communica- 
tion. 

t A more detailed report of BizNet 
programing appear* in th* bo* an page 

MJ 

BkN'et facilities will abo be available 
to subscriber* and other member* of 
l z m ■ IS. Chamber lu conduct mvethijjs 
involving participants at widely sepa* 
rated point*. 

Such events might feature member* 
of a states or region** delegation in 
Congress reporting to the business 
community in that state or region and 
answering questions from the audi- 
ence. 

Chamber official* view the network 
not orJy aa a major innovation in bush 
ness communications but also as an im- 
portant addition to the extensive 
communications program already oper- 
ated by the business federation. 

It is an integral part of the Chanv 
ber'a efforta on behalf of the business 
community to make the competitive en- 
terprise system work more effectively. 

Special goals include promotion of 




The Last Word 
In Business 
Communication 



legislation favorable Lo a healthy busi- 
ness environment, regulatory relief, ft*- 
cal policies that encourage economic 
growth, international policies that 
strengthen the U.S. trade position and 
the preservation of a strong small bush 
w^s Hector in the American economy. 

An important part of Chamber activi- 
ty to further those goals is a political 
action program, directed at Chamber 



members, aimed at helping to elect 
didatea who support the free enter?, 
system 

In addition to focusing on Congress 
and executive branch agencies , the 
Chamber has nn active program of liti- 
gation whtffl that course becomes nec- 
essary in disputes with the govern mc" I 
or antibuainesa groups. 
"' Communication* is the glue thai 

NATION S BUSINESS * OCTO SEW W** 




Kay U.S r Chamber figure* in I he launching o( BizHtU flich*rtf U kettwr. president: 
Robert Adams, broadcast dMaion directory Carl Grant, group vice president, 
communications; ar>d managers Douglas Whdner, satellite network; Meryl Corner, 
program development; Deryi Griffin, lefevfiion operations; Chen 1 Ruti>uidl H marketing. 



hir«ls all of theue activitiefl together 
and enables Lhi+ Chamber to accomplis-h 
mission/' says U.S. Chamber Mrtwi- 
<Wn. UHmrri L 'U*oer. 

BiaNet joina ubat to already an ea- 
^nuive communications program at the 
busine** federation. It include this 
fnagafcine, a newspaper, a weekly tele- 
vision program, a radio urogram and 
N*Wti by ChumbtT staff specialists. 

In VM) \h*i Chamber began drawing; 
W for an in-houne studio to produce 
ft* television ! i rani the highly sue- 
ceaaful H B Your Business^ and to 
Provide U'lu-r production facilities for 
the widely heard radio program 
What's the Imiw?" 

p Carl Grant, Chamber group vice pre*- 
went, for communication*, recalls: "The 
potential in combining sophisticated, in- 
nous* broadtfutiag capabilities with 
■*1<?1 litis technology quick h- became ap- 
Nnuati and the idea for BbsKet 

NATION'S 



An effective communication* pro- 
gram today muht include television, 
Grant say*. He add* that the formation 
of BizNet also resulted in part from the 
NKirnhLT in which tite established nut- 
workji deal with business topics. 

He explains: 

'It's not that bustftefts b being cor* 
ensd unfairly, although thai due* occur 
at time*. The more important factor ia 
that coverage of business issue* is not 
extensive enough and is sometimes 
quite superficial. Business people need 
en opportunity to internet frequently 
with government official whose deci- 
sions aft vital to the health of business 
enterprises, That's what BixXet is all 
about" 

Grant points out that instead of pas 
a&vofcy listening - to imidecjuiile nnd some- 
times misleading amounts of business 
new* oa standard TV stations r BizNet 
viewers will get full, expert coverage 
and often will have an opportunity to 
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question individuals* appearing on the 
lii.ihjn^N net^iirk programs 

BizNet programing originates from a 
$3,5 million broadcast facility that has 
been added to the Chamber's headquar- 
ters, which faces the White House 
across Lafayette Park. 

The system has already undergone 
extensive testing. A full program 
schedule was broadcast once a week 
last month, and the facilities have also 
been used for live question-and-answer 
aetoiorus between govern mem tiff trials 
in Washington and business audiences 
ip other parts of the country. 

Ixi tine such event, 1 '"ii.nn'm- Secre- 
tary Malcolm Baldrige responded from 
hie WttHhingto^ office to questions 
from a group in Hartford, <>nn. In aii- 
other, Rep. Jack Kemp (R-N.Y.) did th** 
same for participants in a meeting in 
California. 

The opportonttv for interaction^ 
the ability of mem hers of an audi 
ence to question speakers via audio- 
hookup — is one of the principal asset* 
of BizNet for business groups, Cham- 
ber officials point out 

The BizNet goal by the end of this 
year salts for Aignmg up UK I subscribe 
era in the nation's 100 largest imputa- 
tion centers. "BizNet b developing on 
schedule," Grant sayn r noting Lh«ra are 
nearly SO subscribers committed at 
present Cheri Rusbutdt, marketing 
manager of the Chamber's broadcast- 
ing group, adds, ,r By December, welt 
have- alt 100," 

Subscribers are state and local cham- 
bers of commerce, trad* ajisoe Latin n* 
and corporations that purchase their 
own receiving facilities and pay the 
*. r ),(NMl annual subscription ree for the 
full BizNV-L programing schedule. 

Subscribers can also use selected pro* 
grams as the focus for their own mfert- 
inga. 

U.S. Chamber s^vftiea to be cowered 
regularly by BixNet will include, for 
example* addresses by high-level gov- 
ernment officials. 

A local chamber could schedule its 
own meeting simultaneously with the 
Washington ev<jrit and receive the tele- 
vised program live in its own enmrmiui 
tar, Such a gathering could be a source 
of rt?venue to the local chain Wr. TirJ^-Ls 
toold l*e sold for an evt'iii ftt which a 
special Bis Net program is the principal 
attraction, 

BizNet marketing officials say prt> 
grams suitable for such Iwai ev^nLs 
will include Washington breakfast 
meetings at which tcjp White House nnd 
congressional officials address busi- 
ness audiences, lunches featuring 

m 
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speeches by experts on international af- 
fairs and litigation activities, and man- 
agement and other training seminars. 

Depending on the extent to which a 
local or stale chamber or trade MJfoda- 
tfan uses B&Net programs, it could 
more than cover its initial investment 
and even make a profit, BiaNet officials 
say. 

In addition to issue-oriented pro- 
grama,, BizNet will offer educational 
and self-improvement programing, in- 
cluding how-to workshops- 
Robert Adams, director of the Cham- 
ber's broadcast division, says; J, A basic 
consideration in writing Lhe BizNet prr> 
pram schedule was the Chamber's di- 
verse membership. We relied on 
suggestions from Chamber staff and 
members alike to develop a menu that 
*r.iuld meet the needs of every one.' 1 

One segment will be devoted to the 
interests of small business, which com- 
prises ' iir- m;ijom> uf the ! ' S f,Than> 
ber's membership, now more than 
250,000. 

At the end of the seheduk-d broad- 
east programing, the Chambers televi- 
^ion facilities- will be available for lease 
by subscribers and other Chamber 
members for their own needs. 

The doted -circuit TV system can be 
used to reach ftpedfjc communities 
where BfcNet receivers are in place. 

For example, the Chemical Manufac- 
turers AitS4,K!tattrja intendij Id use Biz- 
Net facilities as a cuat-ef fee live way to 
communicate with its membership. 
PliiTLB rail for broadcasting programs 
featuring Washington speakers to 
CM A gatherings around the country. 
CM A members at these gathering* wi!l 
be able to participate in association 
events that will be televised from 
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Washington over BixNet facilities that 
will include two-way audio communica- 
tion. 

Robert Roland, president of the asso- 
ciation, says that "BizNet is a versatile 
tin*! effective corn ED unicatLonh tool 
whose economics are all the more 
meaningful in the present austere envi- 
nmrnenL" 

BjjtN'et officials see a variety of uses 
of the network by Individual segments 
of the business community. A trade av 
&ociaLion could use the entire national 
network or ^elected regional portions 
of it, contacting the association's mem- 
k-rs tu explain ii major Washington 
news development affecting thetn. A 
key member of Congress or of the exec- 
utive branch could be present in the 
studio to explain details of the action 
and answer questions from the field. 

A company's political action Commit- 
tee might want to introduce a candidate 
it supports to employes of the cornea- 
ny'fi plants around the country, and it 
could do so via the BiaNet facilities, A 
Washington- based corporate represen- 
tative could use the system to have a 
government official or other expert ex- 
plain to [he home office just what in> 
pact proposed legislation would have on 
the company. 

TH1J 3VSTEM is adaptable to many 
forms of business communications? 
involving from two to thousands of peo- 
ple. 

And BixNet ha* an important advan- 
tage that other teleconferencing sys- 
ten™ do not have: Its signal is 
scrambled and can be unscrambled only 
by a special decoder at the receiving 
station, Thus the business cornmunica- 
liuii* involved will he confidential. 

If unscrambled communications are 



sent via satellite, they can be picked up 
by anyone with a receiving unit. 

Looking ahead, the Chamber's goal is 
to expand RiaNet by 200 subscribers 
annually over the next three years. 

Lecher notes that there are thoJse 
who say the RisNet plan Is too compli- 
cated, too expensive, too ambitious/' 
He discount* the skepticism. 

He recalls similar warnings from out- 
siders about "It's Your Business" when 
the Chamber launched the TV program, 
which allows teamsc of panelists to air 
both aides of major public issues. 

"People tnld us we couldn't produce a 
successful weekly public affair* TV se- 
ries because we lacked Lhe credibility 
necessary to attract enough viewers 
and sponsor*," Leshcr says. 

He points out that the program is 
now carried by 159 television Stations- 
Its audience has grown in just twn 
years to 1.7 million households „ about 
two- thirds the number that watch such 
venerable public affairs programs as 
"Meet the Press ' and "Face the Na- 
tion," Advertising revenues fro eh major 
corporations enable the program to cov- 
er its costs, Lecher adds. 

They were wrong then about it's 
Your Business,' and they are wrontf 
now about Bi&Net H lr Lhe Chamber presi- 
dent says. 

Others agree that BizNet has a 
bright future. Presidential counselor 
Edwin Meese HI predicts the new net- 
work will "revolutionise the way the 
business community makes itself 
heard." 

As the new network logins fultacale 
programing, it* planners are also confi- 
dent that it wilt revolutionize hushes 
communication** and the way grass- 
routs America participates in the af- 
fairs of its government. O 



information You Can Use 



Among the major program offer- 
ings on the BiiNet schedule: 

Washington Watch. Major busi- 
ness and Capitol Hill news. 

At Issue. In-depth, behind-the- 
scenes analysis of key issues. 

Economic Update. Insiders* fore- 
casita of tcoiwiofc trends— a must 
for business planning 

Talking Business* Business from 
the private-sector perspective, 

It's Your Business* A panel <if 
America's leading experts debate. 

Jhrenkftut Bunch: News making 
guests report to corporate reps. 

International Forum, Analysis 
and discussion with prestigious 
guest speakers. 



Ass or in Lion Insiders. Prominent 
guest speakers analyze issues with 
influential association executives. 

Small Business Report. The lat- 
est on legislation, trends, litigation 
and regulation 

Ask Washington, Dialogue with 
key political Hod government offi- 
cial*. 

Statewide, Emerging legislative is- 
nuea at the slate and local level. 

Take II to CourL Guest legal ex- 
perts discuss court decisions, 

C hamber to Chamber. Chamber 
execs share best bets for effective 
chamber management 

] i Mr J inn; International. Analyst* 
of event* affecting ILg. business 
abroad. 



It doesn't take big money 
for your pension plan 
to benefit from 
real estate. 




Large or small, many pension and profit sharing 
plans could benefit from an Investment in real 
estate, It s an excellent hedge against inflation. The 
initial cash return is general (y higher than common 
stock dividends. And real estate lessens investment 
risk through portfolio balance and diversification 
of assets. 

One problem for most plans has been that 
getting into real estate has required a sizeable, and 
often prohibitive, outlay of funds. 

Mot any more. 

With the new Real Estate Separate Account 
offered by The Bankers Life of Des Moines, your 
retirement program twn defined contribution 
/ans„ can now invest in real estate with no 




minimum deposit required, For as little as one 
dollar real estate becomes an alternative or supple- 
menl to the usual fixed income, equities and money- 
market options. 

And The Bankers Life has the background and 
experience any investment in real estate requires. 
For over 30 years, we have been dealing nationwide 
in commercial reai estate. . . $2 3 billion in mortgages 
and almost $500 million in property development 
as an owner manager or joint venture participant 

So, if your retirement plan, big or small should 
be considering the benefits of investing in real 
estate, mail the coupon bebw or contact your local 
Group Office of The Bankers Life. You II find it not 
only possible.. . but profitable. 
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Compare, compare, compare* 



And the more you compare, the more confusing the selection of a computer 
becomes, especially for your basic accounting tasks: inventory, invoicing, accounts 
payable and receivable, general ledger, and payroll. 

We know, because we've been through it We've selected the right com- 
puters to do the work for over 100,000 client companies. 

In fact, we use more computers, of more types, to provide computing 
services than any other company in the world. 

Fortunately for you, when you use ADP computing, you don't have to 
worry about computers. You can take advantage of the no-comparison comparison 
on the next page. 




No comparison. 





Typical Computer 


ADP Computing 


You maker 


Substantial capital commitment 


No capital cottirtiittnent 


Ymi sifnv 


Thrpf*- to spvpjwpj^r rotitrart 

1 1U Lb <m\J u L t IjJI V LUX I Li u\j L 


I itnit^fl rontrart or tiotip at all 


\bu pay' 


Fixed overhead costs 


Variable Drocessintr costs 


You buy: 


Custom software or modifications 


Nothing extra 


You hire: 


Programmers 


Nobody 


You maintain; 


Hardware and software 


Nothing 


You manage: 


Data processing 


Your business 


You get 


Tools 


Answers 


Your system; 


Becomes obsolete 


Is continually updated 


You grow: 


By repeating all of the above 


By repeating all of the above 



There you are: no bits, no bytes, no confusion. Just a business-like way 
to computerize your accounting. You get all of the benefits of a computer. Without 
the risks. Without capital investment 

You can start with the exact level of computing service you need now, then 
grow as you will You'll never be caught short of computing power. You'll never 
have expensive computer resources sitting idle. And you'll never have to make 
expensive system changes. ADP does it all for yon. 

Quite a contrast from what you hear from computer makers, isrit it? And 
certainly an alternative you should investigate. For a free analysis of your com- 
puting needs, write to: ADP t 405 Route 3, Clifton, Iff 07015, or call 800-526-7474. 




The computing company* 



I he r ^ -Uni Ksifniw. jitnvirits uvtx 1(30,000 businesses with computing servi-cea ranging from 
rut tu routine bunkknptii^-^ccnuniiL payable and receivable, paneraJ IcdgBraAl finincijJ repenting 
nvolvux the use df sophiitJftLiMJ Jain base* ind remote otttfprt ing 
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Two Bellwether Races 

The contestants are very different, 
but both these elections are tests of support 
for Ronald Reagarfs policies, 



By Seih Kantor 



At first glance there's nothing itimi- 
lur about them: a U_S. Senate rare in 
the craggy open space* of Utah and a 
tXS House race in the Chicago area'* 
densely populated ninth ctmgrtesaiunaJ 
district 

Rut hmh campaigns in America's di- 
heartland reflect the forces at 
work in the off-year coo ffraaionalfllec- 
Ti.-iii^: — elections Th;ic analysts view aa b 
midterm Lest of public support for Pres- 
ident Reagan's poltaet. 

More than just local contrtiventea 
are involved in Utah and in Chicago's 
ninth district, where past political cum* 
pa-igns have been run on shoestrings. 
This time big money ta beinp poured 
into the two raw by outside interests 
that ar* out to defeat incumbents.— 
freshman conservative Sen. Orrin 
Hatch fR-Utah) and veteran liberal Rep. 
Sidney Yales (0-tlL]L 



Organized labor and the national 
Democratic Party machinery are wa#- 
ing- one of the nation's hottest election 
battles against Hatch, while busmen 
political action committees and OOP 
party proa in Washington are conduct- 
ing a well- financed campaign against 
Yates. 



UTAH 

There is a shocker in Utah. Reagan- 
stalwart Match* -IS, is in significant po- 
litical trouble in a stale where most 
voters are Republican and Ronatd Rea- 
k r un retain* ovcrwht'lminK popularity, 

Hatch has become a powerful Senate 
com met tec chairman in j net six years in 
Washington and is an acknowledged 
national leader of the New Right— the 
fcLrce that helped bring ReagannrnicK 



Close-Up 



* Republican Orrin Hatch was the 
author of the balanced budget con- 
stitutional amendment bilJ h which 
passed the Senate, bat Democrat 
Ted Wilson, although favoring bal- 
anced budgets, says an amendment 
ts not needed 

* Democrat Wilson praised Ron- 
ald Reagan on getting the S9ttJ) bil- 
lion cu hike through Congress. 
Hatch voted for the bill but "otily to 
make the bent of a bad situation, 
ainre we couldn't get Congress to 
approve die needed spending cute/" 

* Hatch's popularity in Utah 
sagged earlier this year when a 
statewide poll showed him with a 



St percent job disapproval rating 
among voters, Wikon'a negative rul- 
ing was 10 percent 

* But Wilson's private surveys 
showed Hatch increased his lead 
over Wilson from six points in June 
to us much as 10 points by tjkbor 
Day. The race is expected to come 
down to televised debates between 
candidate* In October, when Utah's 
crucial 14 percent "uiufccideda" will 
make their iteriafcio. 

a Hatch can fides he wants to 
"guard againit looking uptight like 
Jimmy Carter did against Ronald 
Reagan in their debate/ 1 when 
he confronts Wibson on television, 



into power two yean* ago. Endorsed by 
the political action committee of the 
ILS. Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Chamber Alliance for Politics, 
Hatch has widespread public backing 
amocg Salt Like City business leaders. 

But Hatch's Democratic challenger* 
Sail Lake City Mayor Ted L Wilson, 43. 
also enjoys popularity in business ci^ 
cfes in the- city. Municipal tax rate* and 
the ijrowLh of city government are de- 
clining, while construction of commer- 
cial buildings and jobs ha,ve boomed 
during Wilson's six years in office 

Until seven yeans ago neither Hatch 
nor Wilson held any elected office. Both 
are active members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ «T Latter-day 5ajnta p the 
establishment church in Utah, And 
some of W ikon's political stands meet 
the Mormon* 1 conservative rcqu ire 
men la For ins La nee. he is against ahdr- 
thrift and for bringing back voluntary 
prayer in the public schools. 

On the other hand, Wilson bucked the 
church's stand on the Equal Right* 
Amendment- He was for it He also be- 
came a national leader in calling for a 
nuclear weapon* freeze and a reduction 
ir] weapons, and he is closely tied to 
political pnmtinns laken by lahuf 
groups, Senate Democratic leaders and 
his ulnae friend, actor-imvirnnnicntaliat 
Robert Redfonl. 

i r. . r : . who live* much of the tinns 
at Sundance, Utah, has become a major 
money-raiser for Wilson's campaign, 
Hh Hp nor is not altogether unlike the 
character campaigning f or public office 
Redfurd portrayed in the movie "The 
Candidate/" Wilson has a boyish charm 
unci an outgoing personality. His style 
is in sharp conlra&l l.o Hatch'*. 
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And therein be* the etory. Hatch 
Perceived by iriEiciy voters as abof and 
^compromising. Despite everything 
Hnleh has going for himself — his re- 
cord of hard work in Washington mid 
wa«B + fl consistent popularity m 
■ JUh^ Hatch'* critirai portray him as im 
outsider in the state, a Pcnnsylvanian 
w ho settled in Utah a relatively short 
time before running far the Senate in 
IDTfi. Hatch spout most of hi* adult life 
lri PlLUfaiifgh a* a lawyer, and cam- 
Mgn ammunition against him includes 
AulornnhiEe bumper sticker* urging 
Ut *h voten to send Hatirh back there. 
. Wilnoji ; L itij>-.' Kuuh iwirentrat 
m 8 On national issues find not pnyin£ 
enough attention to Utah's problems, a 
^drtjnnaf tactir uf :k chaJh-nger in ;■ 
^natc race. 

Rardalej A Hsislrtriii-r, itr ? in depen- 



dent 



research firm, showed in a poll for 



j-he Soft Cake Tribune taken m; Jum- 
420 voters in Salt Lake County, the 



states population center. favored Wil 
son over Hatch by a Jft to 42 percentage 
margin. However, Hatch clung to a 46 
to 40 kad statewide* the poll showed. 

"After six yean In Waahuigtori Orrin 
Hatch remains an enigma," says Wil- 
liam Hughe*, a young profeasmnal who 
typifies a large augment of the city's 
voters, M At the aame time you get the 
feeling: Ted Wilson is a political oppor- 
tunist whose positions could shift with 
the winds." 

Hughes says many of Utah's voters 
have i^iumr: turned off as a result, and 
the November 2 election could be deter- 
mined by the number* who don't turn 
out at the polls. 

' Meanwhile/' Hughe* says, "Hatch 
is in a position of power in Washington 
as u committee chairman, which could 
mean a lot tor the state. After all, with- 
out a committee chairman, l/tab has 
:ihi>u( much clout in Washington ns 
three football fields laid end to end. 



Mayor Ted WMsan (otovf, outside too 
City-County Bulldog In Salt Like City) 
ht giving Sen. Orrin Hatch faerois from 
the cLly J * Mormon Temple below ) A lough 
tiro* in- Hatcn'a bkl for rejection 



What is the point in turning out Hatch 
hi order to get same junior senator in a 
minority party , with no clout?" 

Candidate Wilson argues that 
Hatch's chairmanships of the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee and the important Judiciary sub- 
committee on the Constitution mean 
mi thing spedai for Utah. "We need in- 
fluence in the areas of natural re- 
sources and energy;" Wilson says, °and 
as chairman of the Energy and Envi- 
ronmental Committee of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors Vm better prepared 
than Hatch to help our state." 

'Tve always broken my back to ht-lp 
this etaieV" Hatch argues in hbs Salt 
Lake City re-election head quarters, 
ticking off a list qf Utah issue* he has 
supported and fought for. 

■The point W Hatch says, "orga- 
nised labor knftw* that if I gel defeat- 
ed, Tod Kennedy wilt take ever the 
Labor i ommttte* 3 , whether d? jurr nr 
df/arft), mid will u*e E h:* c l<* Launch hi* 
campaign for the presidency." 

Sen, Edward Kennedy (D-Masaj 
is ranking minority mem tier of the La- 
bor Committee, and the fight for con- 
g trol of that committee is of great 
j importance. io big I'lber <irnj \lt juiti^ 
J nbta in Waiihmgton h which is what 
I mahea the Hatch-Wilson Senate fight 
I ho important nationally. 

Former Sen. Prank Church (D-Idahu) 
warned in a widely fw;nt mnney-rawing 
telej^ram for Wilaon that the "defeat of 
Orrin Hatch will have an impact far 
beyond the border* of I - tah. ... No 
New Kight legislator has more effect 
an critical isaue& Orrin Hatch wants 
radical change^nr.it well-ens^ idered re- 
form." 

AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education Ehnector John Perkins has 
voiced fears that Hatch's ageadn for 
change puts him in "a positiim to do us 
bwiily harm/' 

Although COPE official* worry tliat 
if they raise too much money atfaiimt 
Hatch they will set up a backlash m 
Utah in his favur, Communicati^iu- 
Worker* of America President Glenn 
Watts nays organized labor will "f pend 
all the money we can Jay our hmd* on" 
to defeat him. 

Hatch is convinced that during Octo- 
ber ■ (iiey r re going tn throw everything 
hut the kitcheti aiok at me." The *ena* 
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tor charges that labor has "alt kii 
ways, to use loopholes that businessmen 
can't use M to furnish unreported sums 
of money to tht Seriate race, 

Federal Election Commission records 
xhow that by June 30 Hatch had report- 
ed receiving SL8 million in contribu- 
urn is and speeding 31.5 million on fus 
campaign to stay in office. Wilson re- 
ported receiving i3!5 # 7!31 and spending 

Hatch receutJy told NATIONS BUBJ- 
tftefs that "1 need to raiue another $1.2 
million by election day/' 

Those are staggering sums in Utah, 
where Batch pulled off an upaet victory 
over Frank E. Moss In 1STO; he out- 
spent him ordv slightly— 8370,517 to 
$343,598. 

"When Hatch Lalks about how much 
he like* the Houston oilers, he's, not 
talking :irHMji :i fortthall team," ehuck- 
les Wibun's campaign manager Mike 
Graham. 

Wilson's camp point* out that by 
June 30 Hatch bad received KJ3U fe 0flO 
from contribotoffl in Utah but more 
than that from donors in Texas and 
New York. "He w closely tied to oil 
uitereat*r Graham say*. 

The Wilson campaign, on the other 
hand, is being heavily fueled out of the 
nation's capital, where Senate Minority 
Leader Alan Cranston (D-Calif.) sent 
out s lengthy fund-raising message to 
potentiaJ contributory across the nation 
on behalf of the liemocruiic Senate rial 
Campaign Committee, 

"Qrrm Hatch is a dangerous threat 
to our most fundamental individual 
rights and liberties/" Cranston de- 
clared. " He nipt Vie defeated." 

In return Batch hu charged that 
Wilson will wind up in the pocket of the 
labor bo&ses and the big-spending Ken- 
nedy wing of the Dt?mocn&tir Party if 
Utahans don't keep Hatch in the S^n 
ate 

Hutch noM become r % big^pending 
ecn&crvsttive, which k a new breed tn 
Washington* 1 ' Wifcwn says, "For years 
Hatch was critical of deficit spending, 
and he regularly voted against Presi- 
dent Carter on lifting Lite debt ceiling 
limit But twice now he has supported 
President Reagan in racing the debt 
ceiling limiL 

Reagan was expected to come to 
Utah not once but twice in the closing 
weeks of the heated ciunfiaign in ^peak 
on behalf of Oirin Hatck 

During the Reagan administration, 
unemployment in I'tah has been rising 
steadily. 

It is more Than 8 percent now r and 
there is concern it could top & percent 
by the end of the year— high, but still 
below the national rate, which recently 
was SM percent Reagan, who won En 
Utah with 73 percent of the vote 
igyinsf Jimmy Curter in 1980. retains a 
firm hold on the state, however 

44 




Limales arc that the President's 
popularity remains at least at 7tt per- 
cent right now along the Wasatch 
Front— the western slope of the Wa- 
RUtch Mountain Range, where most of 
the stale's population is centered in Salt 
Lake City, Ogden and Proro. That ia 
bound to work in Batch's favor. 



CHICAGO 

Fifteen hundred highway mile* east 
of Utah's majestic Wasatch Front is 
Chicago's heavily populated ninth con- 
gressional district, which fronts on 
Lake Michigan— from grinding poverty 
to condo apartments on the city's ta- 
bled Gold Coast that are selling for as 
much as $1.25 million each, from ethni- 
cs] ly mixed city neighborhoods to uf flu- 
ent suburbs, 

Tht L ninth district wll:- ;i >uiid ki'|uil^ 
lican bastion when Franklin Kooseielt 
won hie first term in the White House a 
half-century ago. But most of its voter* 
theiw days are b'H indents and Dens> 
crata. 

Sidney Yates, 7-H. has been winning 
hia re-eiectiims by landslide proportions 
for years and putting out little money 
to do it For hi stance, tn hi8 cam- 
paign committee »pent SG3 r 024 al- 
l hough he bk?w Lis opponent away with 
TA percent of the vote. But this year 
Yates is expectm! to spend friWMHHK 
His distract hah been changed, atid hi* 
hard-charging challenger* Catherine 
Bertini, 32, intends to spend $4ttJ.(Mi(l 

Republican leaden in Washington 
and i long Bet of bushier j.h lUtLejil ac- 
tion committees, including the l r .S. 
Chamber of (Vimmerce political action 
committee, have been packing the i»imr 
petic Bertini campaign with support, 
expertise and major funding. 

Unlike Yates p who ha* been married 
-17 veura, the single, "upwardly mobile" 
fterririi mirrors a new image in Chica* 



go's ninth district— where thousands i 
unmarried, well-d rested, well-paid 
young business professionals are moV' 
ing into the New Town section. 

Candidate Bertini is on leave from 
the Container Gurpu ration of America, 
where she directs the state and local 
puhlic affairs office. Originally from 
Cortland. N.Y.,, she settled in Chicago 
five years ago. She is trying to appeal 
to other newcomers who "don't know 
from Sidney Yates/' us a customer re- 
cently said in Garfinkel's, a neighbor- 
hood bar and restaurant on North 
Clark Street 

Only two current members of thfl 
U.S. House had been elected to Con- 
gress before Yates first got there in 
I94B, hut when the owner of Garfin- 
keFs recently rented out tv nearby store 
to serve as Yates" re-election hL-adi^uar 
tera, he thought lie was renting it to a 
city alderman. 

Compounding the congressman's rec- 
ognition problem, iti the fact that the 
ninth district usvd to stop at Chicago's 
northern city limits, hut it was gerry- 
mandered last year. Now it not only 
parallels the lake front, but it meanders 
through suburbs such as Evans ton. 
WiliTietttr and Skokip. Flirty fw-rc^nt of 
the district ifi new, 

A Market Researcli (.(pinion poll late 
lajst yekr informed tlur National Rv. pub- 
lican Congressional Committee that 
only £5 percent of the voters in the 
newly constituted ninth could identify 
Yates as their congressman. 

Worse yet, only tti percent of those 
ques tinned irk Yates" Lung-held old dis- 
trict einjld identify him Llieir man in 
Wellington. Th* 1 poll also showed that 
Yates' job approval rating was only U 
Percent. And tltat followed a Ckiatgo 
Sttii-Timrp computerised study nf the 
vnriric: n'lMr-ls of af] 4Bb House mem- 
ber« that showed Yates and Rep, A I 
Swift IC-Wash.] were the two most lib- 
eral iiii'mlu'Ri in the House, If Yates i» 



Close-Up 



• Incumbent Sidney Yates aup- 
ports public financing of political 
campaigns; he recalln when his mail- 
ing! were penny postcards instead 
of 2Etaent letters, Yates voted to linv 
it contributinna by political action 
committees, 

• Challenger Catherine Bertini 
stresses PA€ contributton* and ham 
wa^ed a nuccesaful campaign to 
gain large sums from business. 
PACa throughout the nation 

• [n the first half of 10ft! Yates 
took the lead in the fund-raising bat- 
tle, reporting $l34»2ft£ in enntribu- 
tknn. But hie only PAC donations 



were from two Kovemment employe 
union PACs— $SW> each, 

* Renin i «mphaai£t k s expanded 
U.S. business operations in foreign 
countries, advocating export trading 
company le^latfon that would al- 
low simall companies to pool re- 
source*. She hopes to go on the 
House Banking Committee to push 
the legislation, 

* A Howe subcommittee that 
Yates headA is. funding arts and hu- 
manittea endowments. Menibera of 
the artintic community, at a Wtwh- 
mgton soiree, contributed $9 4 H4o to 
Yates 1 campuign. 
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CPTshows how your word processor 

of today can be the first step to 
your automated office of tomorrow 



CPT mimrfucrt ih# OFFICE DIALOG U\ T K 



Wford processing has taken the 
business world by storm. 
. OiTioN large .md small are di^- 
LHJVLTinj; tliih^T^ii ^lep furward t>vcr 
ordinary rvpinji 

Unfortunately, lhar.s whert most 
people siop. 

They vc JKi-eprcd their new word 

processors fancy typewriters' They 
don't realize they're on the threshold 
of an even bagger idea— called office 
autoimuon. 

CPT has long recognised this poten- 
tial in the office Thau why all CPT 
word prtKe&sora are designed to let 
you add new powers — a step a e n n me 

You may wish to mtfl wifh CRT's 
eriny-level wotd prncev*>T nrul rvfYiTnJ 
your KVMem l-iu-r \Vi:h L'T'I v hjt ih- 

VVMllH ll" I'-.lkv.tV-. fi|i itirvlL'd, l^ClUSf 

You can upgrade to the route powerful 
CPT word processor* in jus* minutes. 
til;Jii m vi >ut i Ji 

wn( tK^E hcm ¥ t j 
frnvefrfrd /nm put 
CFT (jum. Y<* 




Now/ CPT M*nJ piwtitfw am 'WE" w diff ti tni qffc* i l j iftliA , indu 



Specialist* in yout different depart- 
ments will sexm discover the computer 
power inlierent in ;in advant-ed vmrd 
pp neSnor QT notWare will Sri i hern 

Ji.i L'i JtlipleX 11 . . 1 1 1 1 niM 1.|i>.Lild EIlAi. 1 

up new as rhuHr original docu* 
nn - j in L5n- beinu prepared. 

1 L v it- 'i vil borage is another CPT 
break rhyvoiEh 

For tndi vidua! w^kstntkins, CPT 
hsts juM annnunmJ rhe Di*k Unit 
series which can store up to 2,b00 
i'f-iddiii -n.il iM'Mrmadon each 
Ew larger sysiL-m., the CPT Wurd- 
SfcPak II ean arm? over 1 LOOP pa^es 




Pttfhap* the rm*< rL m.irk^bli:- p 
to rhe automated office of tomorrow 
i$ CTT'^ twwlv devefcipcd Office Dta* 
lop Link™ 

Unlike the present "office lu'twurks" 
offered by otjher companies* rhe Of- 
fice Dialog Unlc let* vour CPT word 
processor* "talk" to ctfhcr brands ot 
equipment 

L ! f ■ lu l 'M ,.;ju r » Ji;m. ■ i ,m he 

jittntfd by the Ofhte Dialog Link At 
one finiL- 

So what %t;iri*ciut lobe a herief way 
to type - is in reality ;t better wuy lu db 
lutMrii'^ Arid f'uir.s what afficeaaiO' 
m,nriuri renllv iiu-.iev 



Mid u OTCocfrnfiuti 
A Tinw 

□ t'ii LW 1 i! J ; I .t'r: . ■ i.invi; !l : .i.i 3:1/ 




I CPT t jltt 1 ihr ti^*i cry oui d w^ird prvptiiMi^. 
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51 ANSWERS 
TO "HOW FAR 
CAN A WOMAN 
GO IN THE 
INSURANCE 
BUSINESS?" 

Northeast Central 

Maxine Stone ■ Mnn»a imam *?t-n« Linda McDowell, clu - imju > 

Yolanda Barrett i*** < t , ia«f a&x> Janet V. Carlson 

Diana M, Eijjen, c:n : - runA.rd < i ^. -2h^j*« Betty Linton i,it^ f i. f , jv(.u'iHH^ 

Barbara Raisner-inni«t.ri: t2tu>27*s2w Lucy Noonan iK-in^^i ni^K-K^K 

Shirley Ezzy.ftwii^i^(itrTr^ wi Patricia Crane mi-h^^ m\im.-tw>-<mih 

Muriel Fishbein vu^uk MiMm^^, Karen Gruha N^M^ttM im*™***} 

Nina Bp^rfe^iA w(»o ww Catherine Schultz-Mi^^-r m , , m 

Mid-Atlantic Soul Invest 

Nina Coin Karen J. Reynolds ir^KM-mi - 

Cam ill e Felser Catherine Allen 
Mary Ann Mhmehan h.*!*^ svni Mary C Lawless ^ ., ^» ^f>. vne^^ 

Helen Kern pa - vr*™*, ny. < m j « * ?*m Carmen Tinsley mm mm b^oba 

Jean FL Fleming dnMon r^^**** Jeannette Reynolds 

Mareia Heuennan . Kelly Kidd 

Deborah E. Paxton ^ w i^tm^it. Iferesa WVolger 

Salty Biever-Ward jm.u-i^.r^ ^ 1 jiv,**^., Nina Davis - iw w^ivix (an) 



S. Kay Fitklin kh^tx riuuiv™» 

Southeast 
Marguerite Goodwin 
Kathy Bacon 
Janet Lucas 

Nancy McWhorter • f.* c w*. 

Brunhilda E, Diaz San I nan. I'H iNHI'M «V*J 

Jams V Pierce, cxtr sk-n^rv 
Evelyn Bowen Drake 

Western 

Janat Cardwell *a*u*** ^ fw>*r*d»tt 
Cathe rine Jo fdAO - \ruh^m, < a. < -h » * u nan 
Betty Edelbnxrk, 
Sue Lewis i, 
Anna B. Clark- l„ 
E ilee n Jacobson - ^. uiii * i «m™ 
Carolyn Long (^(^ m^h. , 
Linda Macioci 
Arm Vivell -<ukijnd,o^Hii]«5KHa 
Noel! a Pearson 
Jacqueline Williams 
Kaihl ee n Jackson , 
Elizabeth Martin i msjiw b*s 

The 51 women insurance pros whose 
names you see here have proved that, as tar 
as /Etna is concerned, success knows no 
gender 

Ilieir hard work and dedication have 
earned them places in such ranks as /Etna's 
President's Club, leaders Seminar, Sales 
Management Rjrum, and Corps of 
legionnaires. As well as our 
Pioneering Women's '[ask Force. 

If you're one of their 
clients, we bet that you're 
^ glad to have met them 
^ We are. 

And that you'll agree: just 
because they've come this far 
doesn't mean thev won't climb 
higher! 




really ail that unknown and unappreci- 
ated, it has paid of f handsomely far him 
so far, judging: by eEeetion statistics 
that show him steamroliing every two 
years over opponents who are far less 
known. 

Yates intentionally has kept a low 
profile. Fitr makes it a rule never to call 
pre.-ea conferences. He even manages to 
avoid publicity in hia role as head of the 
far-ranging Hoimc Interior appropria' 
tionfi subcWmittee, which controlled 
about $32 billion in federal expendi- 
tures in the prat fiscal year. 

Consequently, people who regu- 
larly vote for him don't know much 
about him, 

|J I see him at all kinds of affairs 
in Chicago/' &ays Chicago bust- 
ne&smnn Stuart L. Gold* tern, a 
longtime occupant of the JSerchan- 
dine Mart, the nation's single larg- 
est retail and wholesale center. 
"What I know about him » that at 
least he has never done anything 
bad. That's something 1 you really 
hope for in a congressman/' 

When Ilertini added up all the 
unknowns about Yates, she got an 
early start into the 1982 race. She 
lined up solid party backing and 
had no opponent in the Republican 
primary last March. 

As Yates was stomping his pri- 
mary opponent* capturing 83.6 per- 
cent of the vote while spending 
f67,?10 in his newly carved district, 
Bertrai was popping up all over the 
new ninth. 

Meeting voters at bus stops, 
knocking on doors, shaking hands 
with startled passengers at 7 a.m. 
on elevated train platforms, telling 
her story in small and large gath- 
erings, and organizing mlunteera 
and raising funds, she underwent a 
visual change by the summer of 
15*82, No longer known as Cather- 
ine, she became Cathy Bertini on 
the newer posters and pamphlets 
The candidate's picture changed on 
the posters from someone dressed 
in a matronly fashion to a more 
youthful, Lfi formal too*.. 

But if Yates 1 name had some rec 
otfnition problems, Cathy Bertini's 
name was recognised far less. One un- 
usual solution she agreed to was to 
spend $5,523 lo buy 50,000 shopping 
bags that advertised Bertini for Con- 
gress, to he handed out free to shop- 
pers throughout the district 

Much of the literature passed out by 
Bertini campaign workers doesn't 
stress that the candidate ts a Repu Mi- 
can, since IS percent of the district is 
made up of independent* and Demo- 
critt-i. 

j| third of die district's population is 
6B or older, so Bertini pamphlets also 
don't my inyttiwg about the 4 1 year 
age difference between the candidate*. 

48 



Instead they stress that a vote for the 
challenger is "a vote for the future,'' 

Bertini has long fcieen involved in poli- 
tic*. She served on the administrative 
and campaign staffs of the late Nelson 
Rockefeller when he was governor of 
New York. She was an alternate dele- 
gate to the 1972 Republican preside 
tial convention and served us chairman 
of Young Voters for the President in 
the Nixon re-election campaign. 

Later she directed youth program* at 
the Republican National Committee 




Rep. Sidney Vstes i above j was already kn 
CooQf ass when Catherine Berttnk was bom 
She slrooaea that a vols against him and 
for her Lp a vol* for th* future/" 

and worked sa consultant and fund 
raiser in numerous political campaigns 
around the country, By 1980 she was a 
member of the Reagan-Bium National 
Women's Policy Board 

One policy she pushed hard for was 
adoption of an Equal Rights Amend- 
ment plank in the GOP platform, and 
she believes it was a major mistake for 
rhr lvt'|?iih]|i'Ji<is riME Ut endorse ERA 

Regarding President Reagan, who 
opposed ERA, candidate Bertini told 
Nations Business, <+ I support Mr, 
Reagan on economic policy, hut I am 
nu1 : i Keagan Republican," 

However, H^rTjr.'i sajd b-T firw! n.-ur 
tkm to the President's 19U.S billion tax 



increase mil that passed Congress in 
August, with Yates voting for it. was 
that "in mi inflationary i-m ii is rjdicii 
lou* to raise taxes. Cuts should be 
niadir from defense programs first But 
since the bill has passed, I'm hopeful it 
enhances the economic climate." 

On many oLher issues in the predomi- 
nantly liberal district (the suburbs add- 
ed to the new ninth are mostly Liberal 
enclaves), Yatea-Bertrni stands are 
barely distinguishable. Bertini says the 
government .should not meddle in a 
woman's dedsiuii to have an abor- 
tion; she would push for reduced 
defense spending and el reduction 

I in I he nuclear arm si stockpile 
But she accuses Yules of not 
paying enough attention to his dis- 
trrct and h i-uv i Ins concentration on 
Interior Department appropria- 
tions is "not what's important to 
Chicago;' 

During a dinner meeting with 
women business owners in a Chica- 
go hotel in late August, Bertini 
said, "The No. 1 concern is the 
economy. We have got (u deal with 
interest rates;, government costs 
and inflation, We need to have 
more input from people tike your- 
selves — pi-op It- who understand 
balance sheets. Most staff mem- 
bers who provide input to con- 
gressmen are not arieirtedl toward 
business." 

She told the women executives 
that YaW approach to govern- 
ment (spending policies is different 
from heirs For instancy Bertini 
sairi whe endorses legislation put 
forward by Sen. David R Daren- 
berger IK-Minn,) that would offer 
lux credits lo business operator* 
for hiring homemakers who have 
been out. of the job market for 
years and need retraining, 

In an appearance the following 
day, at Mwndeh'irj Collie on the 
city s North Side, Yates followed 
classfc liberal lines. He was a pan- 
a&st at a symposium conducted by 
l.-nileii Oiaritie* of Chicago, at- 
tended by representatives of many 
groups involved in helping the des- 
perately needy. Much of the discussion 
centered on hunger; Yates talked about 
'*tbe plight of senior citizens who IftfG 
on pennies a day." 

Despite extreme wealth in Yates 1 dia- 
tmt, unemployment is 10,S percent and 
riHn^, :i,nd kipi'IllI r-nsun v:i.iU 

Yates has talked of increasing taxe* 
on business and closing tax "loopholes' 
in order to prevent further cutbacks m 
social programs by the Reagan admin 
jstration. 

But Bertini says that one loopho 
Yates voted for in this Congnw was 
hill that contained a rider giving mi ni 
bars of Congress a fTfranJay subsidy w 



add to their living expenses. 
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20,000 Business Owners 
Know Something 
You Don't. 

They're the ones who tiavo already asked (or and received a copy of our 
Inw bookJol. Quc&ficfiS and Answ&rs about Bwstnoss Insurance No * they 
know the major nsks (hoy need to guard against Tftey also know how lo 
prolert themselves tf ihey're lorced lo shut down (or repairs after a fire il 
they're viclimuad by employee dishonesty d ineyre accused of libel or 
slander . il any of dozens of other poteniiaiiy disastrous eveni$ occur 
They also know how to get thai proiecton horn a rename source at an 
affordable proa* 

If you own a small or medium -sized business, you should Know those 
Jhlngs, too. And you can. easily and wilhout cost. 

Jysi dip the accompanying coupon, 1HI il in and mail n to Or can your 
independent Hartey&viito snsursnce agent. He's m the Yeilow Pages 





Harleysviile 
Insurance Companies 

Hdiifcfyevllk", Pa lM3fl 
Tha Docliiv* He lor 



, TO: 




HjkHvivIIhi lniur*n» Comppm** 

Ifopti Avwiui 
H^lByfvMki Pfl 19439 



Yes, I'd Ihke to know more about business 
insurance Please send mp your FREE 
bocfcloi t understand J rn under no obligation 
and no one will call unless I request n 



TWi: 



Company: 

CHf ; . 

Strt: 



ZIP 



MaFt#v«vlll# IrwuruKa Companl** Oft luMln# ln»or«f • *p4ti*|<f irtp Jn buiineai. pvrwnil *nd 
ntf to*ur*nc# wmg** titJorod to your ip*ciflc At*di 
For mof* AflalU. contact *Our Indapmlw* Hwlvyivlllv aginl Ybu'H find him In IN* Yottow 
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A. court ruling in Ihs nation » capital Ikrnitad bailing on Nevada's Ruby Lake, 



Trials Closer 
To Where They Hit 



RUBY LAKE. 7,000 acres of shallow, 
island-pocked water that ia the 
centerpiece of a national wildlife refuse 
in northern Nevada, is the West's 
est breeding ground for canvusbsick 
ducks. It i£ ako a playground for boat- 
ing on thus iasts. 

The Defenders of Wildlife, a group 
headquartered in the na Lion's capital, 
saw a conflict in these two uses of the 
lake a few years ago. Boating, it said, 
was endangering waterfowl propaga- 
tion It aued to force the Secretary of 
Interior to ban Isrge gasoline engines 
from the lake, 

A judge in Washington/!* federal dis- 
trict court, where the ease was filed, 
granted the Defenders a temporary re- 
straining order and eventually ruled in 
the group's favor. Both actions dis- 
mayed Sen. Pfcul taxaJt (R-Kev,), not so 
mucli because of what wis dune but 
because of the way it was done. 

The res training order, he says, was 
issued without any Nevada officials 
present— and just before the Fourth of 
July weekend, ruining plans of water 
sports lovers whose only alternatives to 
Ruby Lake were far away. And, he 
says, in rulings on such caaes p "a judge 
in the area when a Lawsuit will have 
the greatest impact is best-suited to 
really do justice because he knows local 
conditions." 

Now L&xalL and Sens. Dennis DftCbfr 
cini (D Arii ) and Alan Simpson (R- 
WyoJ are sponsoring legislation to 
ensure thai when li lawsuit againat the 
federal government would have a sub- 
stantial effect on a specific area, the 
ease be tried in the U.S. district court 
with jurisdiction in that area, rather 
than in Washington as many now are. 

n 
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A Senate bill would take 

more lawsuits 
against the government 

out of Washington 
and into federal courts 

across the country. 



"Special interest groups that have 
made Washington, D.C, r the center for 
their operations will not be pleased at 
the thought of having to go to thoau 
parti of the country where results of 
their litigation will have great impart," 
-"ays DeCoiicini, 11 but I believe ii will be 
educational for them to realist? the 
great plurality of feelings that exist 
west of the Potomac," 

In cases between private panka, ex- 
isting venue Jaws *ct the location of a 
trial where one or the other of the tith 
gants lives or does business. Lajcalt ob- 
serves that "in suits against the federal 
government, we have &e*«n important 
lawsuits, affecting regions outside of 
Washington, tried hen) because the 
only parties were the federal govern- 
ment anil a public in teres l law firm/" 
Be cites a suit to review Colorado River 
Basin salinity control and water quality 
plsiniL, h challenge to livestock grazing 
allowances in LI Western slates and an 
attempt to bar Mississippi farmers 
from using chemicals to control fire 
ants, 

Hilton Davtn, vice president for legis- 



lative and political affair* at the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, point* out that 
locating such trial* where the results 
would be significant would "allow citi- 
zens living in tike area an opportunity U> 
participate in the litigation. 1 ' 

National environmental and consum- 
er groups, most headquartered in 
ttVJiingcun, heatedly uprose the bill. 
They say that not only federal agency 
chiefs but afso other experts are readily 
available m Llie coital and 111 lit shifting 
venue to other district court* would 
make it more difficult and expensive to 
pursue lawsuits. 

"The ability to litigate generic nation- 
al issues in a place where tho principal 
parti eft, the records, witnesses and the 
.lawyers are all located is fundamental 
to the operation of a national conserva- 
tion orgu nidation like the National 
Wildlife Federation^ says Patrick Par 
enteau, the group's vice president for 
resource conservation. 

Also, THtia* ts the matter of such 
i groups' record in Washington's- 
district court. A Capital Legal Founikv 
tton study of environmental cases 
brought by public interest groups over 
a 10-year |*?riod shows that they won 
percent of cases litigated in Washing 1 
ton and only 41 percent of tlwae tried 
elsewhere. Thirty -one percent of the 
eases reviewed were decided m Wash- 
inglon* 

To Run Way, a .spokesman Tor the 
National Wildlife Federation, the win* 
loss record is not the point. He &ay#t 
"Federal judges, no matter where they 
si L should interpret the law based 
the legal merits of a case, nut on a 
geographic buaia/' 0 
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BOOK THAT BUSINESS CAN'T PUT DOWN. 

The Bell System Yellow Pages Is (he book that business people read cover 
to cover, repeatecfly In fact, as a recent survey* proved, it s their #1 reference book r 

Thai s because, if they open the Yellow Pages, ihey generally close a deal. 
And now in a number of metropolitan areas there's a new edition of the Yellow Pages 
fitted the Business to Business Bell System Yellow Pages 
Its contents include all the businesses other businesses need and an easy-to-use index. 

Let your fingers do the walking. 



Bell 

System 




last time you got 

60,000 executives 

to agree 

on anything? 



I h< IBM System 34 Hiisimss (junpuUT, 

Every Lime a business decides ii needs a computer, 
al least one executive has to make an important choice. 

A nd when thousands of executives decide to choose 
the same- computer* I hey n\n<\ have some very sound 
reasons. 

They do. 

The IBM Systeni/34 is so easy to use* il can immedi- 
ately \h- pul u ■ v\ - >rk to £i\v executives timely information. 

There are huhdnils of complete application [>aek- 
ages available in mi IBM and oilier sonnies. So the IBM 
Sysleui/34 can handle a lot more iluni ^ n- ral aeeounl- 
ing. It can help executives in virtually even industry 
solve a wide range of problems 

For example, manulaeUinTS can use il for pnxluo 
lion control* con tractors ran use it for job estimating 
and distill >ulois can use it lor inventory control. 

01 course, the- IBM Svstern/M is backed bv IBM 
sen ice and support. 

But U*st id" all. when u business jjnm's, ihe IBM 
System/'M puws with the addition ot more storage 
eaf^city, work stations, printers, communication lines 
and won' I processing 

And now you can add a new color display. 

So whether your business need?* iire similar to Smith 
1 lanlvvaie or a depmneui ol Oneml Foods Giq Mira- 
tion* consider the IBM System/34. 

Because, aside from theii < ornpnten businesses like 
thc^e have S4»iiiethin<! else in eommon. 

Sue i ess. 

7™ arrange for a free demomt ration of the IBM 
System fM, eaU your local IBM representative or 
IBM's toll-free numhers Mow* ==^^ 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



TRUCK MAKERS 

An Industry Shifts Gears 



Hit by poor sales in recent years, 
major manufacturers are trying new marketing and 
design techniques to regain stability. 



HE TKITIKING INDUSTRY 
often refers to itftelf u& 
the lifeline of America's do- 

lYH^lii: rHiIrlMlK'W, :illd <14US- 

tics support that claim. For 
example, trucks; 

# Carry 75 percent af UJ3. 
freight tonnage 

• TranHport Jtt) percent of 
fruit* And vegetables, 

• Carry 100 percent of 
livestock to market and til 
percent of fresh and frown 

TUtHit, 

* Art the only means of 
transporting goods to more 
than 41 .-tKMI America com- 
munltto. 

Small wonder thai Bennett 
* Whit lock, Jr., president of 
thh- American Trucking A i : 1 1 i-l:-, 
says; "No other industry pump* so 
much [iilo our national economy or does 
■o much to improve the quality of our 
lives. Anu-nras pro*j>rrLi\ ls indelibly 
liflked with a h-raJth v transportation 

Well, rln^f iirf tioi day* of prosper^ 
ty- and the trucking industry is trou- 
bled economically. Nothing spells thai 
out so clearly a* tin- slmrp dwline in 
»ales of trucks and buses made by 
ro&nufatturem 

In ¥m truck maker* aold a total of 
iMWUBB vehicle*. Hv ItfWI *aks hud 
plunged to 1,667 J9H| th* loweat level in 
two decade*. The lota] edged up to just 
* v er I ? million tost vear, still 40 per 
«*MH under the lifftf | ev ^|. 

ltidus.tr>- leaders note wit hi restrained 
optimism, liowr.-vor, ihm as of rind 1^ 
truck nalt.^ were up [2 jieivent over the 
fl iime period a year ago. They duti'l see 
these rl-iiriir figured as a turnaround, 
but jf interest rates* rontiiiui- their dra 




Demand it tvppctffd to continue for cuntomijed component! 
and personal facbNtiMr such n iftks cafe sleepJng 



m:t lie decline and stay down, the indus- 
try will b« jubilant. Like their 
counterpart* in the auto field, trunk 
manufacturing executives consider 
high Interest rate* the h#le noire of the 
industry. 

Even with lower interest rates, truck 
manufacturers agr^e it will t* B a long 
timi' before the industry returns to the 
volume levels of 1979. 

The economic problem! of recent 
year* have had a major impact on oper 
itbn* and marketing technique*! in vol v 
ing such well-known names as Mack, 
(IMC. Freightliner, Volvo White, 
troit Diesel Allison, Peter bllt, Itodge. 
lveco r Ford and Chevy. 

Manufacturers are coming through 
the iwewskin with tli*- help of move* 
ihiiL range from belt-tightening to 
merger*. 

And in their marketing Appruaclit's 
companies are putting more emphasis 
on optimum upe.rating economy of their 
vehicles 



"Although trunk buyers 
will continue to look at 
price," says David Wilson, 
vice president of sales and 
marketing at Volvo White 
Truck Corporation, ,fc the term 
would be better stated as 
coat, with a sophisticated 
buying process including 
careful evaluation of fuel 
economy, life of ih+- 
ma i n to n a n ce — e von d r i v e 
convenience , which can 
greatly ;if(Wi l>oth fuel ecou- 
'jmy and maintenance." 

Manufacturers agree that 
today the purchase of a 
heavy truck must be baaed 
on what a truck will earn 
compared to what it costs 
"I'd rather Nell a guy a 170,000 truck 
lhat wlII pay ity way than a $IjO,UUU 
truck that makes it impossible for hito 
to come back and hoy a second track/' 
HayB Neil Springer, preside m of tat«h 
ufitional Harvester * truck group. "The 
owner-driver who s|KH"'jfirfi ■"■■KtraA has 
to use option* that are cu*t-heueficml. I 
don't know how much chrome hv can 
afford to run down the road with n 450- 
horsepower engine afiymorr." 

^MFHABiS ON uporating economy 
B may be unanimous within the in- 
dustry, bul bow to package It in noU 
And if there is any subject at a truck 
manufacturers' convention ihe-*^ iluys 
Lliat pushes mlk of high irsterent rah^ 
into the bark ground, it Is packaging In 
the industry it is referred to as the 
standardized truck versus the custom- 
upec truck, 

"The issue may spin the industry into 
two distinct segments," nay* George 
FniKrWh. rnurkt lir^ virp president at 
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Buifdmg a Truck by Computer 



There i* more to buying a heavy 
or medium truck thai] choosing the 
color and amount of chrome. Nowa- 
days a customer sits down with ti 
dealer, perhaps oven the manufac- 
turer,, at a computer. 

The cuHUmier describes hi* haul- 
ing needs and asks for the mix of 
components that will give him opti* 
mum fuel economy, durability an J 
performance 

Using the computer,, the truck 
maker comes up with the combina- 
tion of engine, tnui^mwuion and ac- 
cessories to deliver the best per- 
formance. 

Here is haw arte truck manufac- 
turer's system work*. 

The buyer, responding to the com- 
puter's questions, enters his choices 
for power train components and en- 
ergy-saving options, such as radial 
tires, fans and air deflectors. He also 
enters information about how the 
vehicle will be used and what it will 
haul. 

He gets back from the computer a 
performance chart that displays 
horsepower requirement* for speeds 
at various grades, available horse- 
power and vehicle speed in all gears 
at various engine speeds, am! fuel 
economy for city, suburban and 
highway driving. 

Cuing the performance chart, the 



buyer can determine how well the 
vehicle he just designed meets his 
needs. He then can zero in on the 
optimum mix of feature* by chang- 
ing one or mora of the variables in 
succession and observing the result- 
ing changes in performance and 
economy. 

A city tractor-muter combination 
may show, for example, a fuel eeono- 
my figure of 3.6 miles per gallon on 
a suburban haul. Switching the en- 
gine from gasoline to diesel may in- 
crease economy to 5.5 miles per 
gallon. And adding radial tires, mod- 
ulated fan and air deflector may 
boost economy to 7 miles per gal- 
ton— almost double the original fig- 
ure. 

Some manufacturers have pro- 
gramed into their computers the 
road surface, grade and other char- 
acteristics of their regular custom- 
ers' truck routen. Vehicles with 
different component mixes then can 
be- "driven" over these routes by the 
computer, and the moat efficient 
truck can be chosen, without guess- 
work, before the actual rig ever 
leaves the factory, 

When the specifications are com 
pletu, the truck is custom-built with 
the exact components chosen. Pre- 
cise manufacturing record* are kept 
so that the vehicle can be duplicated. 



Truck mtJrs-ri pay class mention to th* 
Barodynamics of vehicles (anowt) to reduce 
luff! Con sump lion, 41 Ifte »ame Mme mgnMorlng 
ncti il*p of asscmiily to art sure quality 
(b*iow Fua4 *f nel#ncy , malnlananca costs 
and durability are key factor* fo truck buyer? 





Cummins North American Automotive, 
Moat truck raunufucturerB draw 
from the same pool of components 
Jjtgdfl by outside suppliers.. For e*&n> 
pie, a truck buyer < ;ui .specify a dksol 
engine from Cummins or CflterpillafH 
and he might choose a transmission 
from Eaton or Dana. Similar choices 
can be made for virtually eviiry major 
item— axles, suspension system, 
brakes, steering gear t right down to the 
air horn and driver's seaL 

Lone exception among American 
manufacturers is Mack Trucks* which 
provides its own engines, transmissions 
and rear axles. Mack's integrated pro- 
duction approach id common among Ku 
rope an manufacturers that export 
medium trucks to this country. 

Fauerbach says for truck owners to 
forego the opportunity to designate the 
specifications they want in their vehicle 
in exchange for a standardized truck H 
the standard truck they huj rnuAt offer 
them something in return such as tt 
lower price or equal durability. He con- 
tends truck manufacturers will have to 
build a standard truck of functional de 
sign at substantially tower costs lo K ,p * 
customers to look at the product. 

To economise, some tLS. truck manu- 
facturers (rslay lean toward reducing 
the number of options they offer buy- 
era. International Harvester, for one, 
sees this its a mean* of reducing costs. 
and making its vehicles more price-com- 
petitive, with foreign-built trucks. 

On the other hand, FrctghTJinor has u 
reputation as n custom truck builder, 
and despite recent but modest cuts in 
options offered, it is sticking with its 
custom approach. Says Market- 
ing Vice President Harrison 
Peddle: "if the customer wants 
it and will pay for it, we will do 
it But we also beltrve that over 
lime truck owners will go 
through ft thought process If 
they muve to :l ltmre complex 
truck, Freight.! iner will become 
more complex; if they move to * 
simpler truck, Freightliner will 

iH-thiLt." 

Consensus among fcomponent 
supplfiTO is that although stan- 
dardization of trucks may save money 
for everyone involved, that approach 
would slow down engineering rnnovs- 
tioiis by suppliers:: 

"The eum|)oiient manufacturer is a 
full partner at the very heart of the 
trucking industry , M says Robert GiW" 
son, president of Estton Truck Com|s> 
nents Group, 

ThiH prevalence of the component 
supplier network is in fact one reason 
the heavy truck industry lias evolved 
today as a custom building operation. 
In addition, suppliers enjoy the econo- 
mies of scale necessary for sophistical- 
■ 0d research and di'velopmeuL 

On the other hatii integrated | ir0r 
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Fuel PIncher equipped trucks are getting 90% to 96% more MPG 
In delivery type applications than the same trucks with gasoline power. 




That s almost twice the 
^mileage 1 We proved it 
in recent tests And 
users are proving il 
'every day, on the job 
The Fuel PIncher is a 
nei* engine designed as a diesel from 
the ground up for medium-duty trucks 
ud lo 50,000 lbs GVW Hated at 130, 



165, or 205 horsepower it performs 
much tike a gasoline engine. Starts 
easy, even in cold weather, Has plenty 
of torque for climbing hilts. And elimi- 
nates the gas engine s carburetor and 
ignition system problems 

So leu your dealer you want the 
affordable, efficient, and tough Fuel 
Pii>cher Diesei in your next medium- 



duty truck. Or call us lof more rntormi 
tion VlOC-521-0121 (In Michigai 
1-800-572-2424) 



© 



FuelPincher 



Avail ftbl* ifi ChovroU*, Ford and QMC rrmflyrn duly tmckm. 



Diesel 




AT GMC, WE KNOW THAT IOW 

MAINTENANCE COST HINGES 
ON A LOT OF GOOD THINKING. 



SilV 

jun 



Qukrk servicing means Urn duvui time. 

That full 90° lilt hood is a typical GMC 
time-saver. It lets you walk rijght in to kiok 
things over* and gives you plenty of elbow 
EOQfft to work m. We've show n it here oil 
the BrigsHlicT. GMCs lowest priced heavy* 
duty tractor, lo make a point: We dori'i just 
build our top oJ the fine trucks with \our 
bottom line in mind- Our whole heavy-duty 
line is built that w;n. Other Brigadier iime- 
savere: color coded air tines ;ind wirinu 
harness, Aim there s a convenient air 

in block Miind the cab. and the air 



lines have reusable fittings. 



Of 



irse, 



■ know that things which 
need little or no upkeep at all arc reiil lime- 
and cost-savenL So weVc endowed the 
Brigadier w ith the maintemmce-frce Detect 
Freedom Battery. And a new Full-tilling* non- 
rusting acrtxiynamicaltv designed hood is 
now available on models with engines up to 
.107 horsepower. New butterfly type hinged 
accost doors are also available. 
I rucks ihal luok beautiful to a bookkeeper. 

If you're bemnniny to sec that our whole 
idea ill GMC is building heavy-duty trucks 
that work as hard at helping keep ycHir costs 
down as yon do + we ve made our point* And 
you may want to talk to your GMC truck 
dealer about buying or leasing it truck that 
really knows how to succeed in business— a 
talent that has made it the Ix^st selling iruck 
in its weight class? The GMC Brigadier* 





TRUCKS ARE WHAT WE'RE All ABOUT 



point out that their sys- 
tem assures complete compati- 
bility of driveling components to 
aehtevo maximum porformiiittJ 
and fueJ economy, Maintaining 
quality control throughout the 
manufacturing process is anoth- 
er important plus. 



H 



|OWE\~ER. Alfred Pdk:Lier, 
chief executive officer at 
Mack Trucks, admits his compa- 
ny may move ;iway from total 
emphasis on its own compo- 
nents* 

"We have always been tote* 
grated when you talk power 
train/' he says* ,+ but we cannot 
get into certain markets out 
there an an inie^ratad man u far- 
turer. So if it takes somebody 
else's engine or transmission or 
axle to sell trucks with die Mack 
bulldog un Lhem in that market „ 
then that is what we will build." 

Assemble rs and component 
suppliers have developed coop- 
erative working arrangements that ex- 
tend to the earliest phases of reBeareh 
and development. 

After the supplier haa developed and 
toted a prototype extensively, truck 
manufacturers evaluate it under labo- 
ratory and field conditions and subject 
it lo a aeries of grueling teats to mea* 
aure performance, durability and corn- 




Use of electronics during truck assembly ex tends 
to selecting pans and creating a performance chart 



patibility with dialing components, 
Many of the most sophisticated ays- 
terms, such ai electronic vehicle-moni- 
toring and control devices, were 
pioneered by component suppliers 
working closely with truck manufactur- 
ers. 

Some manufacturers believe too 
many opu«>nal remanents are offered 



A Crude and Chaotic Beginning 



The trucking industry iu the US* 
was bom around the turn of the cen- 
tury whtn a few enteqiri^ing busi- 
nessmen hooked wagons to the 
backs of their new horseless car- 
riages. Their range was rather IWfc 
od. however, because of their weight 
and crude construction They were 
used only for city deliveries and 
hauling freight between railroad ter- 
minaJs. 

Early tnicki, m which th«* engine 
and flatbed worn- stretched over th*^ 
same dinssis. Weren't much belter. 
They had no roof, doom or wind- 
shields. The drive assembly was on 
the right-hand side, and the tires 
were solid rubber, creating a bumpy 
and uncomfortable ride, Top speed 
was 2fo miles an hour. EventualJy 
trucks were equipped Willi roofs and 
roll -down curtains, followed by 
windshields, door* and side win- 
dows. But it was almost 1!>30 before 
most cabs were fully enclosed. 

In those days trucking was an un- 
stable and chaotic business. Respon- 
sible operators were at the mercy of 
shortlived gypsy trucking compa- 



nies that undercut the rates of es- 
tablished companies ami upset the 
industry's economy. 

Motor carriers realized they would 
have to unite and fifth t for regula- 
tion in order to survive. 

Two uttempL* Were made at oa* 
tbnal unity in the lute ll+20s ?tnd ear 
ly 1930b. A group of common 
carriers joined to form the American 
Highway Fruifrht Association under 
tho leadership of Ted V. Rodger? of 
Scrwnton, Pa. At the 'same time, A.J 
Druusseati of Mack Truck Company 
and Frank Schmidt of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
formed an organisation of state af- 
filiates called the Federated Truck 
Asftocrtfition of America. 

Merger of theri+ k two groups in 
1933 led to the founding of the 
American Truck in g Associations, a 
group dedicated to the advancement 
nf trucking tran*porUiEion- 

The. founding of ATA. and the 
subsequent passage by Comrreas of 
the Motor Currier Act two years Int- 
er, paved the way fur the regulated 
trucking industry as it exists today. 



en 



GMC. for example, has what it 
calls an t^Z Spec program in- 
volving a group of trucks that 
are built to standard specifica- 
tions in an integrated maimrVu-- 
taring process. 

James Riley, .fcreneral sales 
maimger, says that GMC will 
continue to promote ErZ Spec* 
because of the program's "eoo 
nornic benefits to the manufne- 
turer and the consumer." 

Meanwhile, executives at 
PACCAR T which owns compfr 
nies producing Ken worth and 
I'eteroilt trucks, say thai If (A Ji- 
lt majiufEiclurcr*i emphasize 
BLandardized trucks, PACCAR 
will put more emphasis on cus- 
tomizing. 

"Custom building is a way of 
life with us," says W«K Gross* 
PA<VAR eiecutive vice presi- 
dent. "We now in* tall five 
brands of engine* in our trucks, 
and if somebody comes along 
with a good sixth engine, we 
will put it in for the customer/' 
It is thia flexibility that somt Firms 
arc depending on to draw a profitable 
share of today's skimpy heavy and me- 
dium truck market. At Volvo White* fo? 
example, Wilson stays that his compa- 
ny'?, variety u f products J 'lo inei-t al 
moat any medium- or heavy-duty 
application e- un obvious Attends h," He 

"More than anything else, the key r.n 
any manufacturer's success in uncer- 
tain times is flexibility. Truck manufac- 
turers have to be ready lo respond to 
market demands with the right prod- 
uct 1 ' 



WHETHEK A nCt'CK TriHfl UfaCtlJ RT 
can straddle the line, however, 
offering Is-jth a nuudurdiacd truck and 
a customized vehicle in today's eco 
my, is debatable, 

Ford's James CapoJongo, former vice 
president of truck operations, points 
out that "if you drop an option and your 
competitors go on offering it, you enn 
end up losing: business. But we simply 
ramml afford [he complexities [nf m;Li 
ofii^uiriijjx J .if ihn- M*70s M 

Thm dilemma isn't likely to go away 
soon. Industry leaders expect it may 
take the rest of this decade to resolve 
which side is right A sudden, Inn^-last- 
iftff boost in the *»conomy. setting off n 
truck-buying boom comparable to the 
^i^^o]n 1 would irliiiiinntt- l\u> whole 
issue, of course; but even the moat opti- 
mistic economists foresee no such im- 
mediate P prolonged resurgence of 
economic heaJth. 

As a res i j [t, ih-- [ f Mh have tw&tm* 
the ultirniite test of management skills 
and foresight for truck mnnufaciurers- 
A l stake are not only profits but, in 
sortHs cases, survival . 
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A Revolution in Design 



A qriET REVOLUTION i& under way in 
truck deuign and engineering, 
brought on by vehicle operators' de- 
mands for better performance ami fuel 
efficiency* 

These are some, of this key develop- 
ments already in place or being consid- 
ered: 

Aerodynamic devices: Air deflector* 
mounted on cab roofa have become a 
common sight — with good reason. By 
d Erecting air over the tractor- trailer in a 
smooth flow, they cat foe! consumptkKt 
U5> to ti percent In nddii .urn. wind-tunnel 
tasting has produced models with 
swept -hack windMhields, smaller wheel 
opening and skirt* to close the gap 
between cab and Lnuler 

One truck maker eatfmatea ihtu 
equipping a tractor-trailer with an air 
deflector and rear-cab extender will 
save $2,500 in fuel cosus over 100,000 
miles. 

Yuri clufchc*: These devices disen- 
gage the engine cooling fan when u 
not needed, which i& about 95 percent of 
the time on the road. This reduces the 
power demand on the engine and boosts 
fuel economy up lo ft percent . 

KiulHil-EiEv (jres: Cainin^ in populari- 
ty are radial tires for trucks and trail' 
ers. They offer k&u rolling resistance 
than conventional huts v nres That 
translates into reduced power consump- 
tion and fuel savin gs of up to 6 percent 

Litfhiwefcfchj material*: Manufactur- 
ers are turning to weight-saving alumi- 
num for frames six Fey, whwb, c&b*> 
fuel tanks and batLury boxes and to 
fibcrg In jss and fiberjrInhK- reinforced 
plastic for cab and hood assemblies. 
Weight-reduction eKperiments filso in- 
volve use of graphite fiber and other 
exotic composites for drive train compo- 
Btttf, 

CUik brakes: Several types of air 
dtwk brake* now being tested promise 
lighter weight and better resistance to 
fading than traditional drum brakes. 
Hydraulic disk brakes are already avail- 
a Me on Home medium trucks and school 
buses. They contJiin 75 percent fWer 
I>aru and have a predicted sendee life 
ninre than double that of comparable 
drum brakes. 

Medium -duly die**! engine*: ln> 
proving fuel economy is the primary 
goal of truck and engine monufactur 
important di<vi-]npment to date 
has been the growing ude of dieael ea- 
(TOI in medium trucks. Diesels have 
tong been nbindard m heavy trucks, A 



djesel-equipped medium truck will de- 
liver twice the mileage of a comparable 
gaso line-powered truck- Gasoline ]& fac- 
ing a no I Jut challenger in luv medium 
truck rangs — a propane fuel system. 
fVupftnr k ^jvudfilly suited tu small 
fleet operators and rural uaem 

Redesigned Wavy dit^rln: Improve 
ments in heavy-truck engines are pro- 
viding maximum power with ftjwer 
revolutions per minute. Attention is be- 
ing directed toward improving fuel-in- 
jection system? snd turboeb argon. 



In the works are microprocessors 
that can regulate engine fuel injection 
with pinpoint accuracy,, thus increasing 
fuel economy and lowering emissions. 
An onboard mhropruceiiBor - ••«• -:u: 
programed to monitor tire pressure, 
brake systems and other components, 
A dashboard liquid crystal display 
would provide readouts on these data. 
One component supplier is developing 
an electronic iutruznent pane] and on- 
board uompuler that, monitor* air brake 
]jrt^&ure, oil pressure, water tempera - 




To delermlOB rupgednt** and durabluly of trucks, manufacturer!* put mam 
Through a itirlaa of violent f flats* Including ahaktng In IhLa «kpen«lv« equipment. 



Turbnehargers lire fans driven by ex- 
hauat gases that force air Into the corrv 
bui-iiori chamber, thereby allowing the 
engine Lo develop greater power with 
the name amount of fuel. 

Engines: Research is continuing on 
engine design*. Experiments center on 
gasoline turbine technology and nn en- 
gmes- tha! burn natmUlutf fuels, &ui«h 
as methanol, shale fuel oil and com- 
pressed natural gaa, 

romptiteriied rontml Aisiem*: Al- 
ready in service is an electronic vehicle- 
monitoring system that measure* and 
recordH various engETie '^ration*, in- 
cluding idling time, starts, stop* and 
revolutions per minute. Data are then 
transferred from a rattle tn a com- 
puter that analyzea the vehicle* opera 
\n>!i iirid .how,, wtarr iJnviJLK t-ffii"iency 
ran be increased. 



ture, exhaust gas temperature In turbo- 
charged dkeeb, fuel level and battery 
voltage. 

If that is auceesflful, the panel will be 
e^pand^d lo include hydrant prvnhur* 
in the power steering system, ucl level, 
brake application pressure and fuel cod* 
sumption rate. 

Computer shilling. Computers may 
eventually take over the gear-shifting 
funrtion from the driver. In one system 
under devekipment, the driver mer**ly 
selects the highest run pre he wants the 
ton* miss tan to reach; then the comput- 
er judge* engine and speed conditions, 
compares them with preprogramed 
shift conditions and determincH whi n to 
shift A number of these unit^^ coupled 
to automatic transmiscionn, are now on 
the road undergoing testa by truck 
manufacturers. □ 
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CARGO CAPACITY FOR EVERY JOfl. Dodge gives you a choice of ran size* IW .fi" uid 127.6" wheelbase* overall lengths of 178.9r 196,9" fl* 1 
222 ,9"; cargu space up to 296.? cubic feet and kingesii cargo area: 190.2 inches, Slay on the job: always remember |o buckle up fur safety 

RAM TOUGH DODGE VANS WORK HARD 
TO SAVE YOUR HARD-EARNED MONEY. 



Of all Dodge trucks built 
in the last ten years, over 
92% are still on the job* 
Shouldn't you drive a track 
that works as hard as you 
do? Shouldn't you drive a 
Ram Tough Dodge van? 

THE PROPEft PAYLOAD 
MEANS PHOflTS 

Dodge offers you a choice 
of three body lengths, with 
more than a dozen payload 
packages— up to 4.680 pounds 
with the industry's longest 
cargo area: 190.2 inches. 

So whether you need the 
convenience ami value of 
Long Range Ram or the big 



capacity of Ram Maxi Van, 
there's a Ram Tough Dodge 
that's right for you- 
without your settling for 
less, or paying for more. 



SAVE AT THE PUMP: 

25 s m 

Dodge Ram 150 and Ram 
250 come si and a rd will the 




DODGE LONG RANGE HAM VAN: Built Ram Tough for the lang haul 
and loaded with sLmntard features tin? competition chargea extra for 



famous 3,7 liter (225 CtD^ 
Slant Sue engine. It has ^ 
20 years and over 50 hi! 
road miles of reliability 
built in And Dodge teatn* 3 
with an economical 0.73:1 
overdrive ratio 4 -speed 
manual transmission aJitl * 
hardworking 3.55 axk ^ 

It s a Ram Tough combi- 
nation of power, durability 
and excellent fuel effictftitt 

LONG RANGE RAH VAN 

Here's the van ihattfilli? 
900 highway miles or Jf®?, 
city miles do just one ux^w 
thanks to its big 30 fP&° n ^ 
tank. Youll get greater raUP 




JkfiJi in standard Fords or 
Chevya, so you can spend 
more time making money, 
not hunting gaa stations. 

And Long Range Ram gives 
y^i] a bright trim package 
Plus quad headlamps with 
JWogflo high beams- all 
Standard. You won t get 

that from Ford 
or Cbevy. 




BUILT RAM TOUGH 
TO LAST 

Dodge vans are built with 
J 1 integral body/frame con 
^i-lum wnh shousands of 
f^cudy positioned welds ta 
g v * Ham Vrin& i:r-ltt. .soImI. 
Tough durability. 




MOST GALVANIZED STEEL 

Ekwige Kiims ii^hl nisi with 
a combination of the moat 
galvanized steel in critical 
areas and 100% electro- 
coating. Not Ford. Not Chevy. 

A CHOICE OF V 8 POWER 

Dodge gives you three 
optional V* 's: the dependable 
5.2 liter {318 CID) 3 or 4 
barrel and the mighty 5.9 
liter (360 CID] 4 barrel that 
bums regular gal. 



mf LOADS MADE EASY. Dodge ffim the widest standard side-door 
openinc wide x 472° high, Ford and Chevy dDcrt rn.tAs.urc up 



See your Dodge 
truck dealer today 
about buying or leasing 
a Dodge Ram Van* 

Dodge Rams: we're 
building our trucks like 
we never did before. 



THE NEW CHWY5U B CORPORATION 

Q4JAUTT ENGINEERED TCl B£ THE OF SI 

tim LTA ■! Am h* ndpiHW Thui U|i mil >inp m#| vtff ** igwrf Mimi 

Mi wwftri Mriwl **i milw ^ j/nMmW l*|MCAf« M tf« f* J lint tup 






Pat*nl Off ico Flies ara nol computerized, though Joacted with application* \ 
a nttuPI Of today's complexities. Shown, a leaf Of a Gen cm] Electric re«m 



The trod was much tl?hl«r when 
Thomas Edison patented thin bulb. 



OVER its Jo: it: history, the 
U.S. patent system hae 
gone through many cycles of 
urobilins and progress. The 
problems developed because 
of neglect, lack of foresight 
and other shcirtcamsngB com- 
mon to officialdom. But cot> 
rective action inevitably foV 
lowed. It was Insert on the 
unanimous view (hat the 
American patent system was 
30 crucial to national pro- 
gress that it hod to be pre- 
served and strengthened 

We now appear to be at 
another such turning point. 
There are encouraging indi- 
cation* in both government 
and the private sector of de- 
termination to rewire recent 
problems. 

Among the signs of mul- 
aiae of the past decade: 

• Although the number of patent ap- 
plications filed annually increased from 
85.000 in 1961 to 106,000 in 1970. the 
growth rate slowed during the next 10 
years, 

* Individual and small business in- 

JtlRVE*? C Webb president oftheJrt- 
ra R Webb Company o/Farmingtan 
fJiilx. Mich., which makes material* 
kandlirtff tytitrm*. Ht and hist c&mpa- 
h&id many patent* 
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Our Patent 
System's Need 
For Innovation 

Things are getting better, but 
inventors' frustrations could be 
reduced much further. ^ 



By Jervte C Webb 



venters were discouraged from filing 
patent applications because tif long de- 
lays En processing by the Patent and 
Trademark Office, 

* Inventors who finally received pat- 
ents often faced the prospect of having 
to defend them&elvei against charges 
of patent infringement in federal courts 
considered unfriendly to the patent sys- 
tem, 

• The Patent Office 1 § filing system, 
which is not computerized, has become 

NATION'S IHJSINESS 



increasingly overwhelmed by 
the growth of materia) it in* 
eludes — 4.[l million patents, 7 
m i I l ion c roa s-re f ere nee* 4 
more than 10 million foreign 
paten La and 1.5 million art*- 
iVim tohmewl literature, 
a total of nearly 23 million 
document, 

iJespite those problems, 
the number of applications 
rose in 1981 to a record 
114,710; and the number of 
patent! Issued climbed to 
71 f 010 p a (fain of 14 t 394 over 
the previous year, 

The Patent Office logjam 
ia being U'.idn^-H'd The uum 
bet of examiners has been in- 
jCW*/ crtalttd to 1»000 4 compared 
HHh with a recent low of 85G in 
1980. 

Although the waiting time 
far issuance of a patent f- it- 
remained at 22 to 23 months in recent 
years, that is a marked improvement 
over the 36 to 48 months it used to take. 

Another hopeful sign for the im- 
provement of Patent Office proiViturL^ 
was President Reagan's selection of 
Gerald J. MoHsinghuff, a former patent 
examiner, as commissioner of patent 
and Lrridemarks. 

In taking his new post. Mossinghoff 
rommcnted; "I think the present prob- 
lems of the Patent Office ttteni tint from 
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What is it? What will it do for you? 



Much has been said and written 
about supply side economics in the 
months since its utilization in U.S. 
economic policymaking became a 
reality 

Still, supply side strategy has yet to 
be adequately explained as a total pic- 
ture, involving not only tax cuts, but 
also regulatory reform, reduced fed- 
eral spending, and more consistent 
monetary policy 

The U.S. Chamber has put the 
pieces of the supply side puzzle to- 
gether in an enlightening 16-minute 
sound slide program entitled, "Supply 



Side Economics— A Total Picture." 

Excellent for business, organization, 
and community meetings, and for 
presentation to employee or student 
groups, it illustrates: 

• what supply side strategy is; 

• how it will work to recharge our 
run-down economy; 

• why it should be carried through 
as a total package, 

You needn"t be an economist to 
understand supply side theory and 
what it will do for you and your country 
. . . order "Supply Side Economics — A 
Total Picture" today. 



Supply Side Economics — A Tbtal Picture 



Complete set includes 76 cotot 35mm slides, cuetf cas- 
sette soundtrack, and prinled scupl, S37.&G Code 
f6M2 



Plflaas send 

(QuantFly) slide kit* #6S22 

- — _ (Guarrtrty) exlia script*. Code #652& r @ $5 00 
eadi 

— B(l ua 



Mail to: 

Robert H Moxtay. Manager 
Special Prof&Cts DivEgion 
Chamber oi Commerce of in* U S. 
1615H S(.,N.W 
Wfcfthinflttifl, D C 20062 
463-5755 

Name/Tnle 



Organization 



Address 



L 



City/ Slate/ Zip 



Payment enclosed {Mafce chock payable to 
Chamber of Commerce of !he Uniied Stales » 



Phone ( ) 



any public opposition to the office or 
system, but rather from the fact that 
through neglect the office baa ftimply 
not been given sufficient resources to 
do its Job/ 

The quest for additional resources in- 
cludes exploring ways to automat* 1 the 
massive files; a recommendation by a 
study panel is due Isle this year, 

FitVCKA&LK TRENDS are ako develop- 
ing in Congress and the courts. The 
latter have frequently been a problem 
arva far the patent system. During the 
industrial expansion after the Civil 
War, the U J5. Supreme Cflurt invalidat- 
ed approximately 40 percent of patents 
challenged heftirv it. but that percent- 
age soared to 85 after passage of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act in 1890. 

The view that patent* somehow have 
monopolistic implication* has been a re- 
curring problem over the years. 

Simon Ram®, an industrialist-scien' 
titil who hold* many paten Ls, writes in 
his book, America's Technology Slip: 
"In ensuring that no improper monopo- 
lies will exist, the government Mi 



found it difficult to view a strong pat- 
ent position with favor Small busi- 
ness, so vital to overall technological 
innovation, is especially hard-hit by the 
present patent system practices/* 

Leonard Chudaeoff, a professor at 
Nnrthrop University School of Law, fn^ 
glewood, Calif., gays that "enforcement 
of a patent against an infringer is ex- 
tremely time-confiuming and is easily 
the most expensive form of litigation in 
the entire business law spectrum/' 

Inventors also face difficulties when 
they have to defend their patents be- 
fore judges who lack knowledge of the 
technology in question, 

A major step toward resolving that 
problem was taken with the recent cre- 
ation of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Federal Circuit, which replaces the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals* 
takes over the appellate functions of 
the U.S. Court of Claims and will han- 
dle patent eases that formerly went to 
the 11 U.S. circuit courts of appeals 
aruund the country. 

The circuit judges hear a variety of 
cases and are not necessarily patent 



Hour Inventive Mutt an Invention Be ? 



Anxious to maintain its position as 
the center of the fledgling publish 
iqg industry, lot h century Venice 
guaranteed developers of new print- 
tag technology exclusive right! to 
profit from their innovations. Vene- 
tian officials thus established the 
first systematic grant of patents as 
protection for inventors. 

Other nations eventually adopted 
thai policy, extending \t to a broad 
range of products and processes, 
(The name of the system stems from 
the Utter* mtfni, or open 
through which ru I*!-* conferred such 
privileges as noble titles, authority 
to make voyage* of exploration and 
exclusive rights to trade.) 

Abuses crept in. lo 1624, the En- 
glish Parliament abolished all mo- 
nopolies with the exception of 
patents issued to original inventors, 
which werr good far 14 years. 

English settler* brought the pat- 
ent eystem to- the New WorW. The 
fir-it patent Issued in Arnica, which 
covered a process for producing salt, 
wo* recorded in 1641. 

Primers of the U<S, Constitution 
authorised Congrgas bo "promote 
the progress of science and useful 
arte, by securing for limited times to 
authors Hud inventor* the wttlusiv* 
right to their respective writing and 
discoveries.'* 

The first Congress was swamped 
with patent applications At George 



Washington's request, it passed the 
Patent Act of 17ft 

Originally, the law authorised the 
issuance of patents for inventions 
deemed novel and useful But many 
applications covered insignificant 
variation* on existing patents— one 
entrepreneur sought a patent for a 
dotirknob that conformed to existing 
designs but was made of porcelain 
instead of brass, 

The Ui5, Supreme Court put a 
stop to that approach with an 1850 
ruling that a patented device must 
not be obvious and must contain "in- 
vert than.* 1 

Id seeking to establish a standard, 
the decision actually introduced a 
major new problem: How do you de- 
fine invention? 

At one point, the Supreme Court 
said it could not be dene, In 1941 the 
court tried again, holding that an in- 
vention must embody "a flash of cre- 
ative genius/' 

The Patent Act of 1952 did away 
with the "flash of genius" doctrine 
and instead stipulated that to quali 
fy for a patent, an invention must 
not have "been obviouA at the time 
...toe person having ordinary skill 
b the art 1 * 

But that has sparked a new round 
af controversy, and the question of 
what is obvious has replaced the ar- 
gmnents about the concept of inven- 
tion 



law experts, But the judges serving on 
the new court, which convenes in Octo- 
ber for the first tiroe p must be experi- 
enced in patent law. 

Even prior to Lhe establishment of 
the court, inventors took heart from 
recent Supreme Court decisions tiiaT rs- 
tablwhed the f olio wing: 

■ The owner of a patent is legally 
entitled to prevent competitors from 
manufacturing and selling an unpatent- 
ed ingredient that ta crucial to the pat- 
ented process and for which no other 
use is known. 

* An industrial process can he eligi- 
ble for a patent even if it uses a ma the 
nautical formula or computer program 
that itself would not he patentable. 

T r j another important (incision, the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeal? 
ruled that a drug patent was valid even 
though the application did not specify 
dosage. The court said a delay to deter- 
mine specific dosages for the patent 
would frustrate, not further, the public 
interest, 

Thrhb A KB encouraging signs on the 
legislative front, too. A 19S0 law 
enables smalt businesses and nonprofit 
organisations to obtain exclusive lr 
censes to go into- production on invftn- 
dons they developed with government 
funds and on whteh the federal govern- 
ment holds tht> patent 

This Saw will not only spur innova- 
tion , it will also provide opportunities 
for commercial use of nearly 30.000 
government-held patents. In the pastr 
businesses have considered such use 
too risky without assurances of exclu- 
sivity, 

A bill that has passed the Senate 
would resolve a major problem faced hy 
many private-sector innovators— the 
long delays, caused by federal regul** 
tions, between patent sward and mar- 
keting, The Patent Term Restoration 
Act would extend by a maximum <*f 
seven years the term of a patent for a 
product withheld from the market 
cause of federal tenting. 

If the trend toward improving our 
patent system continues, it augur* 
well for the American economy With 
greater incentive lo innovate und*r 
a strengthened patent ay a tern, there 
will be spurts in technological devel- 
opment 

New inventions will increase uur 
tion's productivity, which will result *n 
a stronger economy and a better eorn- 
petitive position tn world markets 
None of this will come nboul overnight* 
but the modest progress already mad*' 
in changing our patent policy should 
supported and encouraged. 

Along the way, it might be helpful W 
reme-mher Mark Twain's warning th* 1 
a country without a good patent system 
is like a crab— able to move only sioV 
ways. 
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Before you commit 
yourself to a small computer, 
see if it can answer, 

"1 do." 



Meet the new 
Burroughs B20. 

C hoosing a small business 
crmiputtT. like marriage, is a serious 
sicp. Wither- rest -hiEifrT, king-term 
ttm sequences. 

Tf tit's why uur iu*w B2Ui& 
fk j si^3njd to answer "1 do" Xo [hcae 
thrw questions tfiat ym should ask 
any small cumpuier before you 
mrjissi it with yiuii wurldh ^»>ds. 

Do you know my 
business? 

The H^O am answer ki l doT 
Rurruu^hs «pfit?rs a growing of 1120 
software packages designed for 
specific buaemeflses* If you're a 
uhnlesakT. for example, liitr H2U 
a whr>k»9i. J ili> f*;n:k;s(!c It will onablu 




U^l In handli: tin- I v[m" ul lu nmntiiiK. 
nncl fgewTafr the kind of infonnatu m, 
needed by whLite&ik a rs. 

We also have general purpose 
programs, including an advanced 
L-kn-l r- "me u-'irksht-ci o-i Hi d 
MuJlipLni; <ml< iiHlu-ni...si pmvemjl 
mmtingmd planning Loots ;r. ;j [Libit-. 

Do you promise to grow 
with me? 

The B21) can answer "I do, 11 It 
lei* yuu siarf with any <>( ihrtt - 
different memory capacities, the 
suwlh si i»f whii h i- Il^Kl)if( RAM 
As lime fltes by. y tni t*iii i.'imumie 
adding l-i -n;v U^'i system yuu'v* 
chosen, so that it can keep up with 

the- fen ivvsh nl Vfiilr cntnijany h>r >v;il"S 
and yeai> to COOWS — without a need 
for nupn^nminung. 



And 1 he EVJMhas. ul ujuine, 
word proce^stni! iapability, So it 
eitn handle all your informal u «n 
processing needs. 

Do you have A company 

wfth 95 years' experience 

behind you? 

f he R3i t an answer "I do," And 
Kurmughs vnai experience in helping 
small business**** manage information 
will be vei v in Ipful to you. In aervicc 
and support > h supplies. Arid m 
overall ^iny-hi-ismlei stand 
pnn t'dures. 

For more informaibn ahcMit 
the Hwroughs Blili ami where 
can gel to know and bve it, Sail 
I -flOO-tiZMUll? lixl. 111.' In 
lUjiMH!i.cai MU)»572-ti7;M 4 Ext. )14J 




Building on strength 



CHANGING 
YOUR ADDRESS? 

Pleas* attach the latter address label 
from your Nation's Business cover, 
print your new address, and mail this 
form 10 Neuon's Business. 
Important: Allow five weeks for ad- 
dress Change 

NATION'S BUSINESS 
CIRCULATION DEPT 
4940 NICHOLSON COURT 
KENSINGTON, MD. 20795 



ATTACH LABEL HERE 
I I 



UP TO 

$25,000 

SIGNATURE LOANS 




CLASS 

ENTIRELY BY MAIL 
NO PHE-PAY PENALTY 
NO COLLATERAL 

Enipfiafpc&Jty drtcnjer U™Hart*d mart Use 
trie money tor anymirkj Arrrar:fiv»far« Fasr 
lutn^rcvncr C*ll Phil Mil? of wmj: coupon 

THE BANKERS 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 

(31ft) 662-4431 



CUTHERE ■ — - - 

MS P E wtTZ 

F0 Wl 1W HUfCHWCt* Ciii^Ci 
LUC* 0UM# *H h S 
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Advice to Treasury! 

Borrow Techniques 
From Private Sector 



T HE NATIONAL DEBT h&fl gOIW Up 88 
percent over the past five years, 
but the annual interest payment ha* 
increased more than 140 percent 

With those interest charges now run- 
ning more than billion a year, it's 
Ejmt? to think ubout atome of the creative 
financing techniques private borruffers 
ueod to hold down interest c..^l> during 
the tight-money crunch, a new sttady 
published by the Heritage Foundation 
suggests, 

'The L S Treasury is faced with fi- 
nancing record federal hud^et deficits 
for a number of years al least," the 
study *ay*- 

Interest, which represented 9,6 per 
cent of the fed^rat budget in 1977. is 
expected to be mure than 3r> percent of 
the budget in fiscal '88, 

"in such an environment," the study 
says, "the Treasury must sell its debt 
a& widely as possible at the lowest pos- 
sible perpetual interest cosL . . , It is 
particularly important that the Trea- 
sury consider innovativ" and creative 
means of carrying ite debt burden " 

The study's author, George Kauf- 
man, an economies pro feasor at Loyola 
Uttkerrity of Chicago says implemen- 
tation of his recommond&tionf; would 
-ja.se tlis- burden on taxpayers, help re- 
duce interest ruses j.^ti-t:lI y and en- 
courage bnp-tcTO personal saving. 

Kaufman suggests the Treasury De- 
partment consider such steps as: 

* Issuing aero coupon bonds, long- 
term variable-rale bonds and long-term 
bonds with "put" option*. 

* Urging Congress to remove the 
present ceiling on issuance of long-term 
bonda with coupon rates above 4.2S per- 
BAN 

» Concentrating Treasury suit-* 
noabill issues in two weeks of each 
month. 

Purchasers of zero coupon bonds re- 
ceive u single cash payment at maturity 
of the issue, "In tht> pa&i year," Kauf- 
man says, "ZCBs have come of age on 
both the corporate and municipal bund 
markets/' 

He notes thai the bonds allow the 
issuer and the investor to lock in inter 
est rates each considers favorable nt 
the time of ude. 

Kaufman sap the sudden popularity 
of ZCBs also stems from tax sidvan- 
tage* to the issuer. A privaie issuer can 
chance off the annual amortised appre- 



68 



ciatiun of the original issue discou.nl M 
interest expense againsi taxable itt* 
tome, although no cash outflow oc- 
c.urred 

Au investor, on the other hand, must 
report the annual amortisation of the 
original issue discount as interest in- 
come in the year it. occurs, even though 
there is no cash receipt. For thai rea- 
son, primary buyers of ZCBs have been 
tax-exempt investors. 

The variable-rale bonds suggested by 
Kaufman wtmhi pay interest rale* 
based on an index of abort-term rate's, 

Puce value of the bonds would range 
from $UXW* to $100,000. Kaufman says 
ihnt range would give smaller investor* 
an opportunity to buy securities "pit*- 
tinted against major loss in purchasing 
power Cram Inflation/ 1 

The "put" options the study reconv 
mends for long-term bonds would allow 
investors to seil the securities back W 
the Treasury at designated times at ft 
predeterrnined price, 

Such bonds. Kaufman >a\->, might 
" provide additional incentive for the 
l- - 1 si: to purHue effective anti-in- 
flationary policies." 

In recommending that sales ff^v- 
emmenl iasuea other than Treasury 
bills be confined to two weeks out of 
the month. Kaufman says the proce- 
dure would H, inrrease market certainty 
and provide the market with additionitf 
time to absorb the new issues, thus en- 
couraging the lowest interest eosta." 

The Treasury"* minimum denumjnu- 
tion on coupon securities less thsin 
three years from maturity is now 
S.=M*X1, and it is iflD.fUMl on Treasury 
hi Ms. Kaufman says the minimurrm in 
both cases ulimjld be lowered to 51,0(10, 

He says thin wuuld broaden the mar 
ket to y mailer investors and "provide 
them with yields eijuaJ to those offered 
others." 

By broadening the demnnd, KiUifrn&n 
says, the lower denominations rniffht 
JJ reduce interest coata moderately." 

Kaufittan says reducing the coat of 
carrying a federal debt that is close to 
$1. 3 "trillion is particularly desirable at 
present, "when the tremendoua sixe of 
federal government deficits widely 
considered a major cause of the high 
levels of interest rates, crowding out 
fprivat! 1 invivtrnera uml ip Uh r*'b> i""--' 
bly delaying and weakening ecnriom^ 
recovery/ 1 




While the cost of mailing goes up, 
the cost of addressing goes down. 




Some costs keep going up. And there's nothing 
you can do about it. But some costscan really be 
shaved. Like the cost of addressing repeat mailings. 

Our formula is simple. One copier* one master 
list, and Avery Copier Labels, 

Your secretary types the master list once, using 
the guide that comes in every Copier Label box. 

Then, come mailing time, aQ she has to do is 
copy the typed master onto Avery self-adhesive 
Copier Labels-They load like regular copier paper 
ana are available for virtually every 



Addressed labels peel off hacking to stick firmly to 
tlx- envelopes I'hcv save you time and money By 
eliminating repeat typing of mailing lists. 

Contact your local office supplier for more 
information or write Avery Label, 777 East Foothill 
Blvd. , Azusa , CA 91702 fox a free sample pack. 
{And don J t forget to include the name and mode) 
number of your copier*) 

Copier Labels ^ Avery Label 



Opportunities 
don't disappear 
in tough times. 
They're just harder 



to capitalize on. 





Let% face it— 
these days, hang- 
ing in there isn t 
easyjust meeting 
the payroll can be 
a major triumph. 

You need to tighten up, 
fight back make your company 
more competitive. Bridge the 
gap Linti) the upsw ing begins. 
As it inevitably will. 

At GECC, we know what 
you're up against, Because 
Wte businessmen too. Facing 
the same problems. 
But we can help- 
All the money you 
weed, from one source* 
Need $5 million to $200 mil- 
'inn or more? Our asset-based 
financing people can supply 
4] I the cash you need to take 
advantage of opportunities 
presenting themselves when 
you least expect them. Or 
when you need them most. 

GtXX otters competitive 
interest rates, more flexible 
advance credit lines and more 



workable 
loanstruc- 
. tures than 
* most other 
lenders. 
You get financing 
structured just for you. 
We'll custom tailor a program 
specifically designed to meet 
die needs of your business 
today, Well develop working 
capita! loans collateralized 
by your accounts receivable 
and inventory Well work 1 
out term loans based on 
your fixed assets. 

Whatever your need, 
we can help. 

A better way to 
finance acquisi- 
tions* If the opportunity 
to add market snare by 
acquiring a competitor or 
supplier comes along, well 
show you how to retain max* 
imum equity in the deal. WeYe 
experts at structuring lever 
aged buy-outs utilizing both 
the buyer's assets and those of 



the company being acquired 

At GECC \vc nave the 
capita] you need to weather the 
storm. And we've got the out- 
standing serv ice that goes 
along with ir. To hone your 
productivity and stay in front 




of the pack justgiw us a call 
at the toll free number below. 

We can help you capitalize 
on your opportunities. 



General 
Electric 
Credit 

OfTBRPRtSWC CAPITAL 




CAPITALIZE 
ON YOUR 
(OPPORTUNITIES. 

800-243-2222 

IN CONN CALL 80Q- 942-2222 



It's Tough 
Doing Business 
With Washing! 



Many companies find government 
procurement an impenetrable maze. 
But there's a move to straighten 
things out. 

By MaryTuthiii 




Red tape not only sggravataa Show who try to sefl 1o ths E*d*rnl Mt*Wlshrn«n1, *ay a S#n. John 
Din forth, but it coils laxpayars billions, He ttyi the While House musl f Sghl hard lor relorrrt. 



■ | KCL£ SAM is this nation's biggest 
%M consumer His purchaser now 
amount to approximately {134 billion u 
year— about a fifth of the federal bud- 
get But wiling to him Invokes some 
4,000 statutory provisions governing 
procurement, and contractors often 
find that doing business with the gov- 
eminent is more trouble than it in 
worth. 

One businessman who found the sys- 
tem unworkable is James R Gilbert, 
president of Gilbert Brass A 
Aluminum Foundry Company in 
St Louis. 

Gilbert** company bid un a 
contract to make survey mark- 
ers for the Army Corps of Engi- 
neer*. The markers are dinks 
inches in diameter on Uit- 
underside of each disk is a stern, 
shaped much like the old fanh- 
ioned one-piece clothespin, that 
ts set hi ceraenL 

On his first bid for a lot of 
lU.OOfl markers, Gil tart found 
Lhat he barely broke even be- 
cause government parking in- 
structions required such bulky 
packaging— "as if we wen* ship- 
ping medals;" he says— that it 
took two deliveries to ship what 
could otherwise hare been sent 



in one truck loud. So on his next bid 
Gilbert, mlsed his price from il.Ji5 per 
marker to *2,50. 

By then, however, the inspector who 
had approved hl> EoLs had retired. The 
new inspector, whose previous experi- 
ence had been with medical supplies, 
judged survey murker* by the book. 
And he followed every detail of the reg- 
ulations. In the course of several con- 
tracts, he rejected thou Hands of 
markers. 




Although this survey marker it 
quit* hificllonal, it was mtecut 
by a small fraction of in Inch. 
A tadaral inspector rejectad it, 



*wnr» Hail mm * ■ 



Gilbert brought nne of the rejects to 
hearing Dn procurement practices held 
in May by the Subcommittee on Federal 
Expenditure*. Research and Rules, 
chaired hv Sen. John I". Dan forth (R- 
Mo.) 

The failing marker was miscut by & 
HiiiJill fraction of an inch, The abaft, 
which ends up in cement, was fditfhlJy 
shiny. Such rejects stilt do the job and 
are used by commercial, state and Incul 
surveyors, but they cannot be sold to 
the federal government whnae reguf»" 
tiona specify «■ dull finish. 

Gitben finally derided that 10 com- 
pensate for the high rate of rejwts and 
the expensive packaging, he would 
have to charge &4 for each murker. 

I'm a taxpayer/' Gilbert ten tiffed. "I 
resent what I must charge- But M ■ 
businessman, I resent losing money/' 

He has not bid un any more govern' 
tn+ tjL contracts because they were not 
worth the trouble. 

Busmen' frustration with the cuttv 
hmonu? government procurement *y s " 
torn is not now. Neither a.re govern- 
ment's efforts to end iL CongTfs* 
reeogsMI fa iffli that the federal #> v " 
ertiMieul could sptrnd ita pnjeun iii'' riS 
dollar more wisely and established * 
commrssion [n study the sy. stern, 
In l£W2. the commission called fur re- 

NATHiN S BUSINESS ■ Oi TOREK I*** 
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ERIf AN EXPRESS 
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The Card to everywhere we fry. 



j et Midway Airlines and 
<chaq$e ytiur low -priced ticket on the 
African Express* Curd, 

You'U have less to charge when 
ym fly Midway. Ticket \ u ; , «: . id our 
cities are below the fares uf most 
other airlines - 

Along with tow liu fare, u 
the Anwkwi Express • Card to 
charge your car rental, hoi cJ t meals, 




Chicago 
Mi nut; epulis St PjuI 
DaJlas -Ft.Wunki 
Si. I m is 
Kapijte City 
Topck* 
Dm j ha 
Liitcntn 



ciitcrraiiitTiefit ind 
; -r, your trip. 

And Ry Mk 
iwinr la tpfnd a? tkn 
Rocrvittooi call I 



jlmL^ 



I every thing 




Midway Airlines, 
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Fust it was the F&rk. 



Georgetown Park. A netv- Victorian master 
piece of woHd<l ass shops and international 
restaurants. 

It redefined l he standard tor Georgetown, for 
Washington. And promised you ev ery thing 
your heart could desire, 
C rom designer fashions to luscious choco- 
lates. From European furnishing to fresh 
flowers. From a side will k cute tocandlelight 
dining on [bet anal, tiven eoneeris on the square* 
And a fountain to meet your friends l>y + 

Washington had never stirn anything like it. 



And fell in love. 

Now there an (he Residences. World class 
apartment homes at Georgetown ■$ must chic 
address. At C Georgetown Park. 
II idden Ixhmd wrought iron gates and hrick 
walls, w rapjx-d .uoimd windiuu lis tt k p;irh 
ways and splashing fountains, to create a private, 
one- of a kind, very exclusive neighlxirhond. 

A neighborly hkI that overlooks the canal an J 
the Park. That offers you panoramic river views- 
as well as garage parking, A neighlx>rhnod with 
your own private pool and jacuzzi? And even 




All 

t 



Jl 




Now it's the Residences. 



your own concierge, with all the attendant 
services. 

^ ome of you will prize these homes for their 
dramatic vchtttciurc\ skylights, fircplaos 
and striking interior design. 

Some will be charmed by such a marvelous 
combination of ambiance and convenience. 

And wme will be impressed most by the 
attractive financing, uml prices ihiii k-gin as 
few as the mid 5100 s. 
^ But all of you who visit the Residences at 
Georgetown Park will agree on two things. 



Until you've seen them, you can i ittililmik 
haw extraordinary thev ait\ 

Once you Ye seen them- you'll 
want one, 

Only a few will be . ft^ 

lucky enough to own ^ 1 

one. Those who visit ^AJlmWr ft * 
our models first, aj ^^r* "Tp^ 
L0S0 Wi^onsin ; |T|Y||| r \ 

Avenue, below M " CAJHU t J \m A 

St reet. Or phone trill ft 

202 298-5923. THE RESIDENCES 



Chartered Financial Consultant 

A new profession to serve your financial planning needs, 
from a 55-year-old internationally recognized institution of 
higher learning in the financial sciences. 



Today's financial problems for families and businesses 
sometimes seem unsolvabte And past solutions are often 
not reliable guides so present and future financial planning 
decisions 

The best way to get ahead is lo see* the most qualified 
financial counsel available 

A Chartered Finance Consultant. 

Someone who can diagnose preseni and long-range fi- 
nancial panning objectives with skiLL confidence, and 
commitment Someone who will tap other sources of ex- 
pertise when needed, whose continuous counsel and 
service ran be relied upon m an increasingly complicated 
financial environment 

A uniquely qualified financial pro- 
fessional who will develop and co- 
ordinate stw implementation ol a 
unified plan to achieve financial 
growth and security. One who 
has expanded hts of her 
knowledge lo help you 
sort out the confusing ar- 
ray of financial oppor- 
tunities y products, and 
services 

Those who hold the 
Chartered Financial 
Consultant certifica- 
tion from The Amer- 
ican College al Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
have pursued an ex- 
tensive len-course 
program. It provides 



the Charier ed Financial Consultant with a comprehensive 
understanding of the ftnanctaf services environment and 
the financial planning process. 

The curriculum includes client counseling, economics, in- 
come taxation, insurance, m vestments, financial analysis, 
tax shelters, real estate, gift and estate tax planning, and 
planning for business ciwners and professionals. A realis- 
tic case study approach to financial and estate planning 
appbcaUons caps the program. 

In addition to the Chartered Financial Consultant program, 
The Amencan College* tuHy accredited offerings include 
the international recognized CLU program m insurance, 
master's degree programs m financial services 
and management, and a number of 
other advanced learning experiences 
m the financial sciences 

M you would like to learn mora 
about the rigorous educational, 
ethical, and experience standards 
a Chartered Financial Consultant 
must meel to be certified: 
by The American College, 
write to the Office of 
Communications. The 
American College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
19010. 





CADO: 
The only computer system 
that does it all , 

at the same time! 



Every M) minutes a new CAW J is 
installed some where in the world. 
Here's why: 

The CADO real lime, multi tasking 
expandable computer system does all 
your mainframe communications, word 
lii'ocessifigt data entry tasks, accounting 



all at the same time! 

CADO s Just Ask** allows; you lo merjse 
data from your own files into letters and 
reports as well as generate your own 
custom reports. And I here are self 
teaching tutorials for word processing so 
users can leant as they use the system. 





I'all iff wntr 
hit -i frr t litiK lujir 



Busmess«a and professionals 
need a bank thai offers services 
for their accounts. One thai can 
otter customer/ bank relations 
based on real knowledge of what a small or 
medium sue business is trying to achieve 
and how. One that reward i Id beat customer* 
instead of using them. 

The Business Bank has recti ynue-d that rtOdd. 
And filled it- 

The Buihnoea lank wants to be your bu*h 
nm partner. You'll have a raal working reia 
tionshlp with an officer of The Business Bank, 
This luts us, do things other banks won l do. For 
example* we will often lower the rate on out- 
standing loons oo custo men 1 bank relationships 
become more profitable If we continually make 
money oft funds dopoEjiled with us, why 
shouldn't we charge you a lower rate? 

You are treaded m the valuable customer 
you are- Tne Business Bank discourages small 
$ Hieunm accounts so you'll never have to wait 



„ lhe 
Business 
Bank 



in long lines. You'll meet with people 
who can moke decisions based on 
your Individual needs. You'll meet 
wllti your tinker. 

We make money worfc for you. 
Upon request, your excess funds are 
Transferred to en Interest bearing money fund 
Investment account They remain Invested until 
your checks are presented at lhe bank. You, not 
the bank, receive Interest during check float. 

We will come to you. After ell, we're asking 
for your business. We're a full-service bank with 
deposits insured by FDfC. Call President Pete 
Jewell at 7M-007D, Lei him tell you more about 
lhe concept of business banking at The Bush 
neaa Bank. If you like whet you hear, he or a 
staff member will come to you at your conven- 
ience lo open your account ;ii The Business Banh 



The Business, Bank B39fl Leesburg Pike Vienna, VA 



Recognizing a need. 
And filling it. 




"t Jus! lold bv my bflnii ol ?3 years thai 
Ihey are presently not m the market' to 
rnuke the rype of lnan I need. Why should 
I have * bank lhaf a out of the market 
when I neediu he m U' f \ 



ive an excel- 
I credit rating 
I realty 

tirve lhe third 
|iee?" 




The bank m*kon 
plenty off of all 
lbs money * keep 
with them Oo 
Ihey have to 
make more with 
Much m high 




• T ue been banking at 
rhe &#n*e bank ffir V 
20 years. Why does a 
si ranger make the 
deciskm or my luan 
appifcaUon? 



WimalMrw 
money my bust 
new and I pul 
into mat bank, 
why doe&nl my 
banker know 
who I em?" 




vamping the contnitrt system It en id a 
coherent, governimsnt-wtde system mj 
needed Lo replace the fragmented laws, 
regulations and authorilie^ that had 
evolved over many years. In response 
lo the cecum rnendations, the Of fl-fir ■ i-f 
Federal Procurement Policy was estab- 
lished within the Office of Management 
And Budget, 

The OFPP has authority over pro- 
cur lament by executive agencies and ro- 
cipienta of federal j^mnta of property, 
other than real property; over services > 
including research and development 
and over instruction* alteration, repair 
or maintenance of real property. 

Although some structural and sub- 
i stantive procurement reforms 
proposed in 1972 are now in place, the 
program is far from complete. The last 
OFPP Authorization Act, in 1979, man- 
dated that reform proposal* be rat to 
Congreas by East October. An extension 
was granted and the remedies are now 
under rcmiideration 

"Estimate* vary," ft ay a Dan forth, 
"but if we can reform the federal pro- 
fcurement system, we can save from isi 
billion to $2U billion each year and do il 
without cutting back on the goals of a 
single government program. For this 
reason, I expect OMB and the White 
House to be as tough in fighting for 
procurement reform as they have been 
in the fight for budget cut*/" 

In hearing, Dan forth outlined some 
of the problems: ,fc Rules and regula- 
tions that entangle the federal procure- 
ment system do more than simply 
aggravate the people who try to do 
business with the federal government. 
They coat the taxpayer money The 
complexities of the procurement ays- 
tern discourage people from doing busi- 
ness with the government. That means 
lesa competition for government work 
*nd higher prices. 

M And the government's propensity 
for writing detailed specifications for 
(Government work, telling busincssc*!. 
huw u> build products uietead of just 
tilling businesses what it want* to 
buy— that costn money, too. driving up 
PORls as businesses strive to customize 
products to government specification*. 
Jt also keeps the government from tak- 
ing advantage of new product inn ova 
new techno logies/" 
For u number of yean* the gnvern- 
^writ paid more than anyone else for 
refrift era tors because, among other 
things, it continued to specify metal ice 
cube trays after commercial nwufae 
turem bad switched to plastic. 

The procurement aystem obviously 
needs improvement, but the path to- 
ward that end has not been agreed on. 
l fi February the administration pro- 
lasted a system uf flexible funding to 
ensure more efficient planning and 
avoid yesuMind spending. !t would a too 
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Donald Sawlft, adminJmtratOr at 1h« Office 
of Fattenl Frocurarrwril Policy, says 
msl ma reform Umnj* \m "wary comple* " 



describe what Ls needed rather than tell 
business how to meet the need, shorten 
and simplify procedures and improve 
contract sdminiatration. 

The proposal includes a streamlined 
manage Extent structure with clear lines 
of authority, responsibility and account- 
ability; decentralised agency procure- 
ment operations that are responsive, ef- 
ftcient and free from cumbersome 
regulation*; a professional work force 
with latitude for initiative and business 
judgment; understandable and measur- 
able standards for management and op* 
e rational performance; a control sys- 
tem that identifies problem?, early; 
organized feedback on how well the 
system is workmp and a way to adjust 
the components of the system. 

Ali hough Dan forth was satisfied 
that such i procurement system would 
result in greater efficiency and savings , 




Former OFPP ftaad tatlar Fattlg lam#nU 
that the Dtfinoe Department standi In 

Itv* way O* * UfiriQfrn procur ament cod*. 



he was disappointed in the implement- 
ing legislation suggested by the admin- 
istration in April He is expected to 
introduce a bill of His own when the 
new Congress convene** 

He arid many others in Congress 
want a single statute. Then.- are now 
two statutes governing federal pro- 
curement, one for the Department of 
Defense and one for civil agenda. The 
administration's proposal would modify 
the two statutes and downgrade the 
central authority of OFPP. 

As a sLopgap, President Reagan 
signed an executive order in March in- 
tended to "ensure effective and effi- 
cient spending of public fund* through 
fundamental reforms in government 
IT^.in-m-T.? " It direct* OMB. through 
OFPP, to inform the President of the 
agencies ' progress upward making pro- 
curement more efficient- Donald Sowlo, 
administrator of OFPP, say a, "This ex- 
ecutive order is being taken very seri- 
ous Ey by the heads of agencies and 
should bring about SO to 60 percent of 
what we re shooting for, but w« still 
need legtslatiom" 

Although bu a mess would benefit 
more from a unified procurement sys- 
tem, any revisions to simplify the 
present system are welcome. 

Hugh K. Witt, who was the f.r-t rid 
minis trn tor of OFPP and is now vie*.- 
president for government liaison at 
United Technologies Corporation, tays r 
"Although there's no chance that ]egL< 
lation will go anywhere this year, 
times people pay more attention to th< 
immediate boss than they do to legifil 
tjon, and the executive order is signed 
by the President of the United State*/" 
He points uui that legi&lsitjon would not 
require progress report* to the Presi 
dent, which the executive order does, 

THE ILS> Chamber of Cummere^ 
worked with OFPP as it formulated 
the administration's legislative propos- 
al and Jit now helping the agency imple- 
ment the executive order 

Chief stumbling bluek u> a unified 
procurement system, according to an 
other farmer OFPP adminiittraWr, is 
the Defense Department, which has fa- 
vored suitu^ in this administration. Ik'- 
fense P fi^ys Lester A. Fettag. ^ets two 
of every three dollam ^mnt by govern- 
ment atid botJi Defense and the Am\ed 
Servieea Committees favor only adjust- 
menta to the present system. 

'Its a very complex issue;' wys 
Sowle. A unified system is not lOtely in 
any event. 

Say a Fettig, "We who support a uni^ 
form procurement rode are just plain 
wasting our time unteaa the President 
himself wants a ningle procun^merit 
statuUs, unless the President nays hu 
adiTiiriistraUon is going l.o tipend some 
political chit with the military services, 
the Senate and the House," □ 



LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 

John W. 
Han ley's 
Agonizing 
Decision 



Monsanto's chairman 
left a fine job at 
Procter & Gamble 
after 25 years. Why ? 
He likes challenges. 

By Grovar Heiman 



^■KoM ma birth until km graduation 
P frr-m fcoUffe, John W Han ley's 
family moved every year. 

Hanky wan born fei ParkeraburE, W. 
Va r but he was then* for only a few 
months. His father, a sales executive 
for the Totodcj Scale Company. Toledo, 
Ohio, waa atwayi receiving rn<w assign- 
meiitH, 

TV u^J^TiTnentB took the family to 
New York. Detroit, Hajr™burtf. Phi]* 
ifclphia— "all over the eatftem United 
State* ai far south as Baltimore/' Jack 
Hartley recall* , Thia nomadism gave 
young Hartley a Jaundiced view of tht! 
life "fa syilesmnn. 

"We Hved well but always in some- 
one el**/* house/' he recalls. "My moth- 
er hud a get of curtains that she said 
had been up and down 13 times. 

HanLey determined that, whatever 
career path he chose, it would not be tri 
sitk-s He iii'1 noi reckon, however, with 
the natural instinct* that made hint a 
classic example of the bom aaleanwn. 

As a teenrafte soda jerk, he asked 
customer* not whether they wanted an 
egg m their milk n hakes, but whether 
t}i«ey wanted one or two- 

Ai a student at Pennsylvania gmie 
Unfrersjty, he ml up a network of flo- 
ret* sales rupruu-n stives m fraternity 
houses, nettmjc a bercentajre on mk 
corsage sold 




jock Hurley ha* irnpwiritw* lAortwiirto wllh hli entrepreneurial sn/ie of management 
He vows to make the company the worid i laadhg agricuilLiral ehsmteal producer. 



M 



While at Penn State, he took an apti- 
tude test that showed his talents wen? 
befit suited far marketing. 

Hiil. In- gradustk-i] with ii ^■grtH' m 
metallurgical engineering and went to 
work in Allegheny Lurll urn's Pitts- 
burgh *ieel plant tiffin- World War II 
service as sin officer in the U.S. Navy. 
Moat of his service waa aboard a heavv 
cru^r, the U.S.S. Chetter ( 'I lived 
longer on Lhe Cheater than t had ever 
lived Anyplace/ 1 Hanley says.) 

R*' rv;sJii:iiihi.' ii-.- career goals while 
in the service, Jack Hnniey Hurrendered 
to what was probably inevitable— the 
lure of a aaJes career. After leaving the 
Navy, he embarked on a path that even- 
tually took him to his present position a 
of chairman and rhif?f executive officer 
of Mnnsanto Company, Lhe diversified 
chemical firm that had aalvn totaling 
nearly billion and earnings of $445 
million last year, 

Sl I^uu-based Monsanto hu 67, (MJ 
employes in 173 manufacturing plants, 
klbo rut ones and ti*chnical centers in 21 
nation a, and it sells more than 1,000 
products* in 100 countrk's. 

The company turns out chemical P ag- 
ricultural, plastic, chemical-fiber and 
electronic products, [n the electronics 
field. Monsanto la the world's large&t 
supplier of the polished silicon wafers 
from which chip* for microproce>si:jr 
circuits are made. 

ALTHUI IiH SVIrlin-Afl^Jkll KUCCetlR as a 
i aa teaman put Jack Han ley on the 
fttd that led to the top at Monsanto, 
the sure vh- was achieved at a different 
company — Procter & Gamble, 
Here's how that situation developed: 
After leaving the Navy, Hanley asked 
Allegheny Unitum to assign him to its 
flales force hut found there would have 
to be a lung a tint in Lhe production end 
first, Preferring nut to wait, Hanley 
earned an M B. A, at the Harvard G radii 
ate School of Busme-aa Administration 
with the intention of forming a sales 
r *pr**enUtjve team with his father, 
who hoped to *tart his awn business; 
, B ut first Han ley wanted no me on-the- 
job training, and he joined Procter & 
Gamble ti * Hoap salesman because 
**&{'m had d highly acclaimed training 
P^ram. 

'.ciil him 'jr 1 Angeles, where 
Wa actual training consisted of two 
™ya in tint company of a veteran. On 
™ third day Hanky did the selling, 

h> the e-nr| uf t.h*> wei-h i,. 
his own 

prom the beginning he not only tried 
hi iiutUifenlt hiH rMiir.jie-lmnn. lit' akn out- 
worked hi» peers, 

"Von have to make the law of aver- 
agt-s work for you," he says in de*cnb- 
% nis sa| w technique*. 



Observing that most salesmen aver- 
aged &ix sides on 12 nil La a day, he 
made lti calls and eight aales by getting 
to work carter and giving up a lunch 
break* 

He had other goals when he arrived 
in Lo, 1 * Angeles*. Om- was a dnU with 
movie siar Betty Grable. But he .soon 
met Mary Jane Reel of Carmel, Califs 
who was attending & Beverly Hill* fin- 
ishing school They teamed up in a sales 
contest five months later, selling Draft 
detergent lo email a tores in a Mexican- 
American section. With her help, Han- 
ley won the contest A month later they 
were married, 

Over the next few years, Hanley 
moved up rapidly. His wa.s a salt?* in- 
structor in Seattle, a salcH supervisor in 
Minneapolis a district manager in Chi- 
cago and later a division manager In the 



ley's track record at one of the best- 
managed companies in the country. 
And Hanley knew Monsanto. One of his 
duties at P6YG was waring adequate 
supplies of raw materials. Monsanto 
was a prime and in some cases the only 
supplier, and Hanley had not been reti- 
cent in specifying the quality of prod- 
ucts he expected. 

Hanley recalls the story that one 
Monsanto director involved in the 
search for a president suggested going 
after "that Hanky because he's 

always coming down hfcr* and telling 
m how to run this business anyway," 

The fact was that Han ley's nam? 
kepi appearing at the top of a list of 
candidates prepared by an executive 
search firm. Although his P&G exist- 
ence was not in Uoai&nlo's field, he 
had studied chemistry in college and 




Maty Jan* Hanley, who twice helped her hutband veil toap door lo door and min ■ 
tale* coolest, itJU Tube* an active interact In hka work. In ttils case ah* ra with 
him and othe-r buataasamaa at a seminar at lhe Aspen loitllul* In Cotoratfa. 



.Southeast. Any remaining thoughts he 
had abouL going into business with bin 
father ended whejk hk father died in 

mi 

By I95S he was years aid and sale* 
manager at P&G's Cincinnati head- 
quarters for ita soap and detergent divi- 
sinn, the company's lending revenue 
prmiuct-r f7«i |wrn j nti and profit maki-f 
(85 percent). By 1900 he was general 
manager of the division and eager fnr 
TCRjKins.rtri1il.iesi beyond marketing . 

Over the next 4*c*4v h*< uxpamivd hw 
knowledge of the overaJl company a* 
he became a vice president, group vnx 
praaidsm and then finally executive 
vice president, and member of the 
board of directors. It seemed only a 
matter of lime before be moved up to 
j..n .... :, irjii and then to chiumun 

Enter Honaaato, The giant chemtcal 
company was kwking for a president in 
1972 and was familiar with Jack Han 



had broftii business experience and an 
ability to learn quickly. 

[n October, 1972, Jack Hanley left 
Procter & Gamble after years aod 
became MrHisuintu's pre^ideni and chief 
executive officer, 

■ j ta DKnmotf to movc t lie says, was 
n the moat ag^nixlfig dedsiea he 
had ever made but was unquestionably 
the test. He recalls: 

"1 wanted tu ran a company, and 
Monsanto offered me that chance right 
then, along with challenges I wouldn't 
have had in my career at PAG. About 
all the CEO at P&G could do with such 
a wetl-managed company was fin tune 
things" 

On his first, day in St Lotila, Hanley 
called in top Mon&anto executives and 
told them they had a new job— educat- 
ing him and catching mistakes, which 
he exiweted to make every day, Hartley 
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given a tat of information about 
technoJofry. and he spent ft lot of time 
a way frum Si, Louis at various Moi> 
■auto i retaliations 

As a student uf Monsanto, be get* 
hitfh mark*. At the end of his first three 
years in his new job, Monsanto sale* 
had risen 63 percent, to £Oi billion, and 
earning had more Limn doubled to 
million. 

in September, 3.1*7 ri, he wh> elected 
chairman- He retained the position of 
CEO. 

Sales and profits have 
continued to climb under 
the top management team 
of Hanley and Richard J. 
Muhoney. Monsanto's 
president and chief oper- 
ating officer, 

H wiley brought a dash 
of the entrepreneur to 
Monsanto management. 
In one instance, that re- 
sulted in a loss to the firm. 
Hanley and his (earn bet 
that llonsanio/s polyes- 
ter- filament technology 
would progress at a cer- 
tain pace, and it didn't. 

"It was about two yearn 
tale for us. and we had to 
Bel] out at a considerable 
loss/" Hanley says. J *My 
mistake was in underesti- 
mating the difficulty of 
brinKiii£ to fruit ion our 
technological lead. I subjected the com- 
pany to *ubstantiaJ losses, but if faced 
with the same circumstance* and fru-- 
tors; I'd probably make the same deci- 
sion today. We were taking a risk 

"If Amerkan industry doesn't take 
rmkB like that, then we a* a naUon are 
poing to find ourselves second-class eit 

Han ley cite* an instance where risk- 
taking— corporate entrepreneurs hip — 
jmH ...ff handsomely. He concluded thai 
Monsanto was umierfunding its ajrri 
cultural chemical division, both in man- 
ufacturing capacity and research. 

"We poured the coal to it" Han ley 
says, "and today it Lh the driving motor 
of' Monsanto We are the No, 1 U-S. 
herbicide manufacturer in terms of vol 
lime and profits. A steady stream of 
new products is coming from our labo- 
ratories. Monsanto, quite frankly, as- 
pire* to become the IBM of world 
agriculture," 

Jack hi a a ley has instilled a numa^- 
ment style at Monsanto that focuses on 
moving decision* making to the lowest 
possible level. He has fostered a cli- 
mate in which people have the opportu- 
nity to use their own particular skill* 
and personalities. 

His belief in such a climate, Hanky 
says, goe* hack Co Seattle when he was 
sales supervisor and had to Write an 
evaluation on a salesman who "was an 
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old maid and didn't do anything the 
P&U way — the correct way. The only 
tiling he did right was sell a lot of 
soap/' 

Hanley r s boea read the unfavur^hk 1 
report and asked Kan lev about the 
man's sales, results. Informed they 
wort.- good, he then told Han ley to for- 
get about the company system. "Thai 
was good advice/ 1 Han ley says, "It's 
yood to have a system lo start people 
with, but you've got to give them room 
to exercise their own individuality as 




A desk- lop computet terminal helps Hsntey knp up to dale on 
his firm's wnidwtde operations Here he confers wrm two Monwnto 
communications experts. John Hussey fleft) snd Frank Stokes, 



long as it is directed toward the agreed' 
upon objective/ 1 

When Hanley took the Monsanto of- 
fer in he agreed to stay a mini' 
mum of it) years or until successor 
manage men! was ready. The decud+ ih 
now up and Hanley, who will be til in 
January * proud of bis management 
iram. He has no plans to retire soon, 
but he says that he "would be surprised 
if the board of directors and 1 don't 
conclude nrmietime befure I'm oo that 
it's time for a new CEO, I'm anxious in 
have that happen People ought to gel 
into these positions when they're still 
vigorous enough to be willing to make 
mistakes, learn from those huh lake* 
and inject fresh ideas, 

il ] subscribe to the thought that most 
people have a finite reservoir of Intel- 
lectual materia] to add to an enterprise 
nnd that when it's gone* tt's gone. Then 
you have to put somebody else's reaer- 
voir to work.' 1 



WHAT will HE DO in retirement? 
"I'm going to be a student," he 
says. He plana to learn to play the or- 
gan "'quite well"; to learn to speak a 
foreign language with more proficiency 
("I speak ho rne thing like .six languages, 
including Knglish, and none of them 
well"); to letter cope with life away 
Fruiti au office by mastering Lhe linmc 
computer. fftTfffdf^jg program mg: and in 
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run a variety of businesses— his own 
ventures, 

Jack Hanley is at peace with himself 
and has Ih-vs, for years. He gives much 
credit for this to meditation. He was 
one of the first major business figures 
to train in transcendental meditation- 
He meditates 20 minutes twice a day. 

"It is during that time that 1 talk to 
my Cod r " says Hanley, an Episcopalian 
When he is in St. Louis, the medita- 
tion takes place while he is in transit 
between his apartment and his office. 

When he is away on busi- 
ness, he meditates on 8 
whun-time-is- available ba- 
sis—and the time ha# 
been known to becom* 
available in a h' mousing 
with members of his staff 
present 

Monsanto pen pie are 
hrieM lu always be pre- 
pared to come up with 
coins lUivii traveling with 
Hanley. who i.> -■! rries 
change. Why doesn't he? 
Hanley smiles, reaches in 
his pocket and pulls out a 
stiver cross. "Years ago a 
friend of mine gave this i J( 
ni • - it nd su id , ' A I ways carry 
this, and Cod will be with 
you/ I don't want to get it 
scarred, so I don't carry 
any metal in my pocket." 
In addition to lr>c apstri- 
ment in St. liOui5 and one m New York 
City, the Han leys, whose three children 
are grown, have two homes— En North 
Palm Koach, Rjl, and Itoaring liap. 
Nil The latter commands a fantastic 
view of valleys from an elevation of 
■UNTO fwt ami, like the Florida home. ^ 
part of a £olf resorl Hanley. who ptaV- u 
to a 12 handicap, also is an avid fisher- 
man and on fn ii uent v pica tin n trip* w 
Africa studies wildlife in its natural ele- 
ment. His wife and children— two son* 
and a daughter— ahare his interest 
Hartley's family, partiruljirly his wtf^ 
is upset by any si^ns of his becoming a 
workaholic. 

Recently at Rnarinjf Gap, HanlOj 
rook ji larp* 1 shipment of office mHii 
onto the suudnek for a few kiurs' wo^ 
Ht! plunged intu it with jrusto. 1'ut.il I 1 ** 
was finis fied. hij£ wife could lie heart* 
from Ume to time admonishing n hou^^" 
fill of ^randchiidreu in a voice I*" 14 ' 
enough for Hanley lo hear: "No, v^ 11 
can't ijo out there yet You mitfht dfe* 
turb the ifreat indusLn.^ e;i^nL" 

Jack Hanley u>\\* thi^ M«ry ^ 
laughs. 'Tni like the comedian fiodm v > r 
Danfjerfield," he says. "1 don't jrel *° 
ri's^cl 1 '" 

Rut he obviously does, at home and 
the business world 
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See How They Run 



Action Course in 
Practical Politics 

Ju$l lot you . ■ rascmaling world or polr!ic$1 
Now everyone can understand Ihe compiewfes and 
funcHortsoF pontics This rwrtparitean poJuicai education 
course sncf campaign game pfov«fe all the materials 
n^ce^rv for an enjoining and educational ioak into 
IJle poll heal return See Hnw They flun — j^cfron Course 
in Practical Politics will shoiw how you can gel involved 
in 1h& politics? process. 

The Course ^ V 

A Discussion Leader's Guide " 
find Stuilant Manual will open ^f* 
doors 10 the world oS ooimcs ^ ijt 
and lo campaign victories The WtL 
course; $ objedivea are lo ^fr Ijw^ 

• Explofe the role of ltna Individual 
-n politic* Jf. ^ 

• Develop an understanding ol 4 
political party organization and 1 ^K. 
operate ^9, ^^PP ^ 

• Reveal specific ways you can ; ^ 
use your lalenis abilities and ^fc f 
knowledge lo win elections 

• Show you how to gel ^^^k I ' IlV W\ 
about politics on ihe jS^Jll v flff J 

• Help you learn how to work effectively for ine can- 
didates and party ol your cholc* 



The V. 
vidual 4^ 



The Game 

Capture jail of in a realism, excitement and frustration 
of poises See How Ttwy R if n win lead jqu through a 
senatorial campaign, during which teams w:i\ lj w such 
campaign resources as money ethics OfganLzaiion. 
imags. computers antJ strategies Try your hand at I he 
moBl pJCvocaSive and teab&tfc campaign mana>gemen1 
game evet dev^ed 

The Components 

&^r^^^^^ Interested pe'!fr*rr$ and 

^fa| fl^P* OTjartje and 

^3 fc = J r se 

By' usjng mnimab pro- 

L _ ^ ~ Vfdeci by the U 5. 

Pf ^ Gunk Student Man - 

M.L^jj SlT^ Sj ^ ual, and game ms- 

^vCsfr^K JHBimU renais Each group 

■ . i\ ^t^^Sa* Sfurferrr rVterjuar— 
ttfc W J^jpHB[| Eachpflfi^ruiiriMieoosonfi 
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Hy for me can- 



SjfK J^^V. -^^Ir . JpGreaJ lor chambers ol 

^^^^ \&wF~ jA - ' T ^ commsrc-G ftftd^ iind 

. " 4)^^% professions! assoa- 

H ■! aliens, indJvMtuAl firms, 

VVk- 1 7 eommXinJly groups . . . 

KOU AFfl« /raver ejrpenenr^ tnjAif n 1 

Order yours today! 



See Hciw Thev Run— Action Course in Pffldica! Polllwi 



Studeni W^nuai ( *6£47h-ocio 

wl (10 lesits) — ar MO 00 p«f mi $ 

Total I 

□ Check EncJoiod iMaHi? tnecJ^a payable trj crt* Cri*rnt»r 
of Cwnmsra of Itw U S telnet of Ccrfufntta and C*l- 
tama r^hdenti fkW flwuoprifll* Etato i*u I 

Bill Mm 
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Ow J mlMon faro^givmMta 1 vfthJde* art kn parted Into America annually, but 
I Nit number would drop sharply If th* U.S. enacted a domestic content law. 



American-Made 
Cars From Abroad? 



Legislation urged as a spur to 
auto industry employment would 
boomerang, its foes say, resulting in 
heavy damage to our foreign trade. 



Is thh fiiKHWO*, Flnriihi ottkwb* per 
huaded Volkswagen of America to 
tielert Jacksonville u§ tht? port of entry 
for vehicles bound for L'.S. showrooms. 

Sinee then the fity K«h skillfully nur- 
tured the whirls import trade, and U> 
day Jacksonville is the nation's leading 
gateway fur ejir* and truck* huili over 
seas Some 600.000 vehicles are passing 
through it thii your. 

But Jacksonville'* thriving auto im- 
port industry, which employs thou- 
sands, could fro the way of the 
fcudehaker if domestic content le^la 
liof! now before Coner*** become* law, 
Th* propoealii— H.R. 5133 and S. 
ISJtW— would require that, vehicles sold 

7* 



in the Ifnitrd State* contain «|H!vjfiii<l 
percentage* of American* made parts 
and labor. The requirement, phased in 
ttelw«>*n lU&'t and would rantf*- 

freraj 2n to SKI percent, dttp^ndinc; on 
how many vehicle* the manufacturer 
sold in this country. 

The driving furce behind the bills k 
the Unitod Auto Workers Union, which 
says the plan would generate nearly 
K7D.CNH} job*. That figure » do*r lo the 
current total of unemployed workers in 
the domestic auto industry ami its sup- 
plier com prime*. 

Theoretical]*, a domestic extent re- 
i^uarement WtiilA jrivc foreign manufuc- 
tarere a choice of curtailing i^prirt^ U 

8 



the United Stat**— which would boost 
sales of domestic products — or u»ing 
substantial amounts of AmericunEnnde 
parts and tabor in the-ir ear production- 
The latter option is not ctuiyidered 
realtHtie. A spokesman for Japan's Nis- 
san Company* which make* Dalsuiv^ 
says of the dom^sTic content proposal ' 

4> Jt amounts, to a quota hill because 
we certainly couldn't mwl a 1HI percent 
requirement. It would all hut elmnnai 
Nissan as a major factor in the Anu-rf 
can market," 

The Je-ffi&lation would establish a 
mil In (Scaring th** required content 
American made part* mid labor, 
aged for a company's total A me 
aatefl, to the nurnVmr of ear* that 
pany sold in tbis country. In l f Mi 
thereafter, it would work like this: 

* 500,000 or mar* vehicles. 90 per 
cent Aniencan-made foment 

* tfXP><KW to mm 75 percent 

* \&t,fm to m\Ml at) percent 

* 1011,000 m 2;. prm-nr 

* Up to lbtWKW r no domestic conte« K 
require tneni- 

]m±i yi-iir Tuyntit ;uid Njsjtiin > 
more vehicle* In thr- Th kited Staler lb 
any other foreign manufacturer 
3fA,(KKl and 4GO.000 unite, respective 
Honda Hold 371,4>IHJ; Volkawafr* 
'mm*: Mavda. llHi.OOO, and Sul 

Thr le^tHlLiCion wnulrl hnw ht tie- 
any, fmrnediate effict on dnmi^tit: a« r<1 
manufacturers sinee T in each ca», t*»- ir 
production meet* the peri'entatfe ^ 
quiretnentj. Huweter, it. cuuld rjepri 
them of the option of seeking subst 
Ual quantities foreign -maik pari--* 



if 
nt 
av 
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fiey wanted to buy them to cut co*t*< 
cr Of importing la rye ruinj^rn of fur- 
eign^made cars for sale under their own 
brand names. 

A manufacturer violating prmitiinn* 
of the- proposed tow would to subject to 
si !£F> percent reduction in the number of 
Vehicle or pjirti* that it could sell in 
America in the model year fallowing 
Hl| violation. 

Annther House bill, H.R. 2478, would 
impose a fine of S2 P D00 per vehicle. 

A .'i-mumu I iJKI'AhTMtftTr official 
predicts thai if the legislation 
Itatised. annual sales uf fit relink cars in 
the United Stalest would Irt? down U> 
tiUUffl) in 1 W5- from 12 mMitm lust 
year- "wiping nut the in j ported aulu 
industry as we know it today." 

J n Addition to bustne&se* involved m 
auto import activities, tlw private wc* 
tor genu nil ly opposes the UAW pail 
for I he lull*. The Italian administra- 
tion h Sli^u 5tffH3^1y Up|H»*ed. 

"Pnipuflfl]* sueh a* these are tempt- 
ing— but dangerous*" says Hilton Da 
Vi» p vke president of leftifitative and 
political fiffttirR for the U S. Chamber of 
Commerce, He says p&aaa£e uf the Ie#- 



Kulfu r,f impure in the IJ/iitcd Stat** 
have actually been fist During the first 
ju?Ycn months of this year sales of both 
American-made vehirlun and import 
wen; down roughly 10,'j percent. 

There k widespread skepticism abMi 
the L-AW's high employment expecta 
liona For instance, the Congressional 
Research Service estimates that a maxi- 
mum of 275,U1M) jrjba, would result from 
domestic content But, it says, the gain 
would be eliminated because of the per> 
p[e who would be Laid off in other area* 
05 n direct consequence of the leguiEa- 
(iou 

Hit hard would be the U S. fanlitica 
that handle, distribute and transport 
imported earn and truck a — buainenHtt 
such ae those in Jack bout ilk- An e&Ll 
mated £,000 foreign cur dealerships 
would clouts FMiys Robert McElwainc, 
president of the American International 
Automobile Dealer* Association. 

Internationally, the most damage 
would result from violating the General 
Ajrreeoic-nt on Tariff* and Trade, which 
aper if it-ally prohibit* domestic content 
requirement*, 

GATT sijrn&torwpi could he VippttM 
to seek compentiatiim for loss of more 




1 aroragfr percentage of uLS, parta and labor gdng into U&. can !a to high 
*hat fh* propouf wouJd hirt liru* Impact on thatf mt«*r« Tn* mc*nm a GM ptant. 



Wation wuuld do far more harm than 
G&od to the EJiL economy 

Lf-S. Trade Reprenc motive William R 
Uw^k ea[js the domestic content bills 
Uie worm threat to the intcmatiemal 
J^tdinif ay*tem and our own prosperity 
™ b<> [jut before Congrcfti in a decade " 

S*yn Commerce Secretary Malcolm 
B ^ldrl^ thi-rtt- times of difficult 
^orhfwidi' i^conmnir conditions, prw*- 
***** |o adopt prateclioiissMyiH' ii'^lu 
^ ijuritejme, and if you add the fact 
it r s au election year, the pressure 

J 



than liTi billion tnviumlty in exporta to 
Uw United Stale*, say "C^mmefcc t>er 
partrnent official^- Failure tti me*r. 
thofle claims would mviti" retaliation 
a£tviiwt. U.S. exports. The most iikely 
tar^ts would In? rotutiiercial aircraft, 
electronic components and Agricultural 
mmmoditien, affecting thousands of 
jobft. "It wouhl be tht> start of a ronjur 
trade war," says Miehaei Drinnfn, depu- 
tv assistant seeretan- for autemwtivc 



mn^r. 
blnmrs much cif the auto 
nt ri i payment on ini|a>r(«d 
ucks. hni in recent yewrv 

^Afiux-s nu hi n haa - in TOUK It ivw 
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affairs at 
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fi j ri many 
in no difff! 



iiTTierc^ Depurirnciit. 

Baldrige, iH Vou can't 
U tradv i»ohci r in a vac* 
laile in one »ttl*r af 

and donwstic cantenl 



(fovgmment and (irivatv studten indi* 
cate thai the dirwrt cost lo Annoricaxi 
ennsumors would be a 10 percent in- 
crease, at an average of about $1,000, 
on new Imported ear* and ihul thn ojjl 
sumer price index would increase about 
three tenth? of a pereent. 

Teliil couC in Liu* Amorican economy 
ni jobe and ixpnHjs, it is *aid, would tx- 
between S3 billion and £5 billion in 
tlie year the law wuuld be in full force 
Costa could be expected to mount in 
subK*?[|uenL y^ars ;lh wpjl. 

But Richard Warden, the LAWb 
WimbinnfUin legislative director, nay is 
that the Aupjwised drawtrarks lo impos- 
ing domestic content rcquirementJi, 
auch as triifjieririp a Lruik waj\ are 
''purt' speeulation," Tb*^ administra- 
tion's arguments ":ue made of who!# 
cloth/' he saya. "Our forecasts, inchid 
ing the numk^r i>f jobs it would create, 
are backet! up by careful analyses." 

Uuftineafi leader* [iomt out that the 
legislation ignores the auto iinlustry h fi 
t'ffurrs 03 rt? vitiligo its international 
compL-tilivenees through a 8fif> billion 
investment pn>grarn The chief cause of 
Ihe American industry's pn>bl«nis F they 
arpue, ia not irnportu but weak CDnsum^ 
er demand. T>k? eolution, they lay, lies 
in acniaii-the-ljoard economic nwivery. 

CortMimnvE FRt^i RKS from for 
d^n manufacturerii, sayr* V J. Ad- 
ducii, president of the Motor Vehicle 
Mafiufactufera AssoeiaUoiL are most 
evident in the cue I advantage gained 
from producing a car or truck overseas 
compared witii ma.kinn it here. For Jap- 
anese cars, it lh between Jl/KK) and 
11,700, he says Urn? major reason is 
that wh$»A arsd iienefiin for American 
uutownrkerH are more than double 
thoae in Japan and SO j^rcent higher 
than thoh*: in all nther U.S. inanufnctur 
~m& induh tries r according to Lhe Con 
l^ressioaa! Research Service, 

Oppommls" strat#^>- is to try to niow 
domealk content legislation in ordrr to 
delay floor voting on the billh until al- 
ter th<^ fall elections, Congreft ftional 
suppon, although KUtaUnual, nta> not 
be all that it appears on the hurface. 
Hrivauly, many congressmen acknowl^ 
odire the danger thai domestic ci>nt^nt 
jKkstffl to U 5. trade ■jwlicy. 

tt wuuhi put tiiis country in an unten- 
able position, say conRrCKsional and ad- 
ministration source*, since the adminis- 
tration is ne#otwiin£ tbrouj^htiui the 
wi^ld to secure trade libera I i/.a tin n 
measures by uther countiieN, eii|iecialJy 
Japan and jiome Western £urr>pean nu- 

• If Conitfess passes tescislation that 
specif knlly violates international u-ade 
afrreen^nLs, whe.i»dim that put Amer- 
a-a in irmstmu; that r>ther natiorw abide 
hy esuikltRh^i trade laws"'" wks S«*civ 
Ltrv Bald ritre D 
— Tonv Vetoed 
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Happy Warrior 
In the Labor Law Battles 



\fkf HEN" a Senate iiLbconuniitee on k- 
VV hor law took up Uw isaw of abal- 
ishing the mandatory retirement uge> 
Robert T. Thompson hand to 

notify in iipposition tiial such a gleu 
would represent "a broad leap into the 
unknown." 

When ii House Judiciary stilx'omtnit- 
tw considered major changes tn immi 
gratton law?., Sie was present to oppose 
as ' 'ineffective, unworkable, unreason- 
ably burdensome and unduly expen- 
sive 1 ' provisions that would penalize 
employers of illegal alien*. 

And when the Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee dti criminal law looked into 
violence as a weapon in labor disputes, 
he testified tlial "no collective bargain- 
ing objective justifies violence that 
threatens life or property." 

Thompson ta one of the leading reure- 
senutive* of the business 
community on labor-manage- 
ment issues before Congress, 
the regulatory nancies and 
the courts. As chairman of 
the labor law committee of 
the U S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, a voluntary, nonpaid 
job, he is at the center of 
Hume of the hardest-fought 
battles business wages In the 
national capital. 

One of Thompson's big- 
gest challenges, for example 
was an all-out effort by orga- 
nized Eabor in 1977 to win 
passage of legislation thai 
would have made "it easier fur 
unions to organize workers 
and harder for employer* to 
resist those efforts. 

The bill had wwi approval 
in the Hus^e, Senate passage 
appeared certain and D r oit 
dent Carter was waiting to 
sign the measure as soon as 
it rearln d hw oV*k 

Most business lobbyists on 
the issue conceded that the 
APLrCIO had won a signifi- 
can! victory But Sob Thomp- 
son refused to give up. The 
Chamber was willing to 
fight," he say* 

Thompson felt one tactk 
offered a means of turning 



A look at a formidable 
fighter for business; 
He has timing, toughness 
and a lot of tact. 



the situation around— a filibuster by 
senators opposed to the legislation. He 
pulled together a coalition of business 
organizations and individual firms to 
make an II th-hour stand. 

The filibuster worked: the bill did not 
come to a vote. But thai was not the 
end of the battle — it lasted for two 
more years and three more successful 
filibusters before the bill died. Thomp- 
son, who Is happiest when he lb in n 
good fight, spent a great deal of time 



Labor onions have found to mair sorrow (hat there Im 
Ronarf T. Thompson finds mora an^oysbla inan a good 




away from his practice and responsible 
itifts as a senior partner in the taw firm 
of Thompson, Mann & Hutwon, hefld- 
iiuartered in Greenville, S.C- 

'"He has an islanding instincts on is- 
sues and politics," says one assodale- 
E^hoes another: "He hats terrific tim- 
ing. He always seems to know tie right 
time tn move/' 

This tough persuader is also a diplo- 
mat. He has gained the admiration of 
his peers for his ability to bring togeth- 
er disparate business factions for «■ 
rommnn cause. And hi 1 rnukert it look 
easy 

Tn listen to Thompson speak, yotf 
would never guess he had anything but 
Southern roots, but lie confides with a 
twinkle in his eye thai, he was "born * 
Yankee/ !t seems he appeared on the 
scene ahead of time when his mother 
was visiting in Illinois 52 
nomifiQ years ago. He grew up in 
contest lumbut*. C!a,, where his fa- 
ther worked for tht- Central 
of Georgia Railroad, 

Acquaintances way that tie* 
spile his Hoft drawl Wl rail 1 * 
er county Southern way a. h* 
is really a Yankee masquer- 
ading as a Southerner- 
Thompson rep lie* to ths* 
with a laujzh: "I kxlcss I'm ^ 

bit of both; 1 

Tho affable lawyer suuide 
well over Q feat and still ho* 
the powerful build he haJ 
when he was Georgia'* i^" 
all-state high school football 



every team 
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hii school in Columbus. Atfr 
lette scholarship!* came hte 
way, but he passed them U'P" 
By his senior year he had de- 
cided to become a lawyer s^d 
figured he would not have 
lime for college sports a nl * 
law studies. 

Thorn took prelaw 
Emory University and then 
entered the law ythool. H c 
cofoundad the university* 
AdrrtiHistreitivr Law Jo Hr 
mil and served as editor^ 
chief of the Emory 
Jour nut 

After fcraduatinu in 1^ 



Two new ways to stay 
one step ahead 



Direct dial, the very lates) development in mo^ 
bile phone teclmology is here! With our new Direct 
Dial Mobile Telephone, you can now start talking 
business, right from your automobile or truck, the 
minute you're on the road. The Direct Dial Mobile 
Telephone is every bit as convenient as the phone in 
your office. To reach any number Just pick it up and 
dial. No operator assisted relays, No lengthy delays 
The Direci Dial Mobile Telephone is available mm, 



Our new CONTACT Digital Display Pager does 
much more than toli you the minute you have an 
important call. It even takes the phone number for 
you, and prints it across the display window. Now 
you don't have to call in to call back! This beeper can 
even tell you the latest stock quotation, commodity 
price - arcy ten digit number Whatever the numbers, 
ihe CONTACT Digital Display Pager puts you in con- 
slant, instant touch with your burinest And only 



but only in Untiled supply. To make sure you get the CONTACT personally services every pager it sells, 
latest, fastest form of communication on wheels, call Put the newest beeper in your pockei and stay one 
the American RadioTelephone Service step ahead with American Radio Telephone Service. 
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The Direct Dial 
Mobile Telephone 



The Digital Display 
CONTACT Beeper 
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Less than l.GOD available 
in \Vii«hiiM)(un! 




American Radio/Telephone Service^ * 

2208 Wuconrin Awnue, NA*nBii^ioh, DC 20007^ ^Jj^J^ 
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Welcome 




SuperCityUSA'is 
Super People, . ■ over 
4 million strong. 

Greater Detroit tx name to 
some Qtifte friendliest, 
mosl gen&ous folks in 
America People 
eager to make you tee' A^romi? a( 
events tike the Super Bowl, the Repub- 
lican National Convention vr the Detroit 
Grand Pm 

SuperCityUSA has Super 
Arrracrions, 

Where else mil you imti 2,000 takes . 
13? gotf courses . . concerts ureter //r& 
sra/s nattonaity ranked restaurants 

and a ftWfflft country ju&t across the 
DBtfaitRiv&? Nwhere &t$e but 
SupwQryUSAi 





SuperCrryUSA /ias Sty/e, 

international Ja22 Festival Sattbo&?$ 
on Lake St. Clair A 67 -yard touchdown 
pass as thn Pontic Sttverdtime An 
open-atr market tn sight of downtown 
Detrotl. If s a Style, a flair, a feeling you 
onty get fa Super OtyUSA 

Four Super Times to Visit 

Spnng, summer, fall, winter -good 
Itmes are atways in season in 
SuperOtyUSA it's the kind of ptace 



w/ifire you can catch a doubte-decke* 
trolley ttdG tn the morntng $nd a enho 
^utrnort in 'fir? unmoor, 

Its the Super One for 
Business or Fun! 

Whether you re planning a corporate 
meeting, convention or a weekend 
awa y from it ail . . thy Metropolitan 
Detrort Convention A Visitors Bureau at 
f3!3/ 259-4333 Or wnte ih$ Bureau at 
100 Renaissance Center. Suite 7950, 
Qtittoil. Mt 48243 



hp joir.ott Wilson, Branch & Smith, an 
Atlanta firm. One partner, John 
Branch, wu active in the U.S, Chamber 
and reprcHenLed business at the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, The 
young lawyer accompanied Branch on 
his frequent tripa Lu WEwhin^ton, and 
in 1962 Thomp&on became a member of 
the Chamber's labor law committee. 

For tilt past eight years ht; has been 
chairman of the committee, and two 
years ugo he was elected a. Chamber 
regional vice chairman. 

Thompson formed his own firm in At* 
Ian La in 19(34 and now hay offices not 
only there but also in Greenville, Spar- 
tanburg tit\i Columbia, S.C.; Greezuv 
bora N.C; and Washington. 

Two of his three sons are among the 
finn'n Hi eutomc-yti, who offer li.^al *or 
vices on labor and employment to a 

blue-ribbon lisl of cliehth: 

Ruor P Mil tike lb, J,R Stevens, 
Anrwtronjj World Industries, 
Campbell Soup and Borden, 
to mention a few. Over the 
years the firm haa repreient- 
ed Exxon. General Motors 
General Electric, Phillips Pe- 
troleum, Mnpco k Standard Oil 
of Indiana, Kerr-McG«e, Al- 
lied Corporation* Control 
Data, Goodyear, Hart Indus- 
trie*, B a bcack- Wilcox and 
Rockwell International. 

Thompson's law practice 
requires that he travels a lot— about 60 
percent of the time. He has apartments 
i a ■ Atlanta. Sew York and a\ l3il- Water 
K&U» tn WiiKhmglrm. 

In Washington, when the weather is 
ftood, lit- walkf- from the eumpk* ops the 
banks of tlie Potoinac to his office, 
Which k located only blocks from the 
RWte House, the U.S. Chamber build 
inix and the headquarter* of the AFL- 
l"lO WnlkiriK slenJ tenuis lire run mnjor 
forms of exercioe. 

Thompson 1 * primary home ts & state- 
IjT colonial on 50 acres in GreenvjUe; 
"liiKT hami-'h nre In k:J Harbour and in 
the mountain* of Korth Carolina 

%M E often is i Chamber witnesi be- 
■ v f 0 re congressioiial committees* a 
f**k h^ Kay. purfcinned nearly m\ I i i i . 
in iKt years. He is considered an effee- 
TO witness because he ian't intimidat- 
ed by anyone, and whim baited, he 
^fiij&es to lose his composure* His an- 
a-worn are sometimes trenchant but de- 

Wentfl ia his ability to communicate 
Jjrtlh people at any level. He explain* 
position in e&ay-to-understand lan- 
&Mage, and lik. all ^nnl lawyers he 
a lays in control of the mtuation, 7 ' says a 

Of all the change* Thompson hu$ whv 
^&*ed in his years on the WaaWiijftoin 
* c *ne, the one that pfMfhH him most ii 



bus^ne&ii , growing activism and parties 
paton in the decision-making process. 

The result haa been a more represen- 
tative Washington, he sap? B, We now 
have a diversity of power centers, and 
power is exerted carefully. 1 don't see 
any arrogant exercise of power. Even 
the President, powerful as he is, is lim- 
ited in what he can do." 

Besides a grass-roots response to 
overwhelm a congressman'* u^pl.^ . - 
or flood his office with bags of mail, 
Thompson emphasises the need for 
steady pressure from key people in a 
representatives district or a senator's 
state. 

But Thompson worries that with 
Ronald Reagan as President, the Sen- 
ate under Republican control and the 
House more conservative than it haa 
been in many a year, business may be- 



He explains his position 
in easy-to-understand 
language, and like all 
good lawyers he stays 
in control of the 
situation." 



come apathetic. "There are all kinds of 
bills that could be very damaging to 
business/' he warns, 

A_n example: the controversial biH on 
immigration, panned hv the Senate, 
which wuufd place the responsibility for 
determining citizenship with Lhe em- 
ployer and impose heavy fine? for fail- 
ure to do so. The U.S. Chamber opposes 
that part of the bill, which is fitill pend^ 
m£ in the Houtke. and Thompson has 
testified on behalf of business. 

Thompson ts hopeful that needed re- 
forms* wilt be made- to the National 1*- 
bor Relations Act and to legislation 
^jwming the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission and the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administra- 
tion* but he doesn't ice any action in 
this Congress. "Rig: hi wow we're aJ 
moat in a stalemate/ 1 he aayi. 'The 
unions can't get anything pawled, awl 
we can t either/ 1 

Before the elections two years ajfo, 
Thompson sinnouneed to :i jarroup of top 
buttincsfi eaeeutiv*^ that would de- 
vote 60 percent of his time; to getting 
probuiinesa candidates elected, If any 
of the executive* devoted m perrem 
of his time, be challenged them, he 
would do the same. 

"I didn't (pt any takers in 1980/' 
Thompson *ays "But the offer li ituM 
oiienV □ 
— Grover Herman 
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JOURNALISTS' COMMENTS ON COMPANIES 

How the Media 
Would Set 
Your Priorities 



I F vor JLSKFJ3 business people To list 
major responsibilities, of US. corpo- 
rations, making an adequate profit 
would probably lead all the rest. 

Journalists have a different perspec- 
tive. Those taking part in an Opinion 
Research Corporation poll cite most, fre- 
quently two activities r.hat involve gov- 
ernment regulation — ensuring safety 
on the job and curbing pollution. 

The poll was part of an GRC survey 
of bu&inesa and the media. The »ur 
vey— the latest is a aeries dating hack 
to 1962— covered a sampling of journal- 
ists on the ntaffa uf newspapers, maga 
tines, radio and television station*, and 
wire service*, 

Most of those poJed specialize in 
buibes* and financial newi. 
Among other findings : 
An overwhelming majority per 
cent* nay large companies are essential 
for the nation^ growth and expansion, 
but a smaller group (55 percent) agree 
with the view that profits of large com- 
paniea make thing* better for everyone 
The credibility of sninll business pro 
prietors is rated excellent or good by 71 
percent uf the journal m IK the credibil- 
ity of chief executive officers of eorpo- 
rations is given that rating by 60 
percent of those polled Other occupa 
tfcmaJ categories: Representatives of 
environmental groups, have excellent ox 
gwid credibility in the eyes of 42 per 
cent labor union leaders. 19; federal 
government officials 17, 

On a O-to-7 scale measuring the de- 
gree of trust and confidence Lhey have 
in various institution*,, the journalists 
ttaign a high of & to colleges and urn- 
veraties and a low of &2 to labor 
unions. Small cumpames receivi- :i murk 
of 46 and large compantei, 4- The jour- 
nalists give their own prof e*H ion a 4.7, 
ttearty two thirds of those polled 
think small btitineuea thou Id have 
more influent in |m»]li.jc;i| campaign.* 
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and government divisions. buL only 5 

Crcen! think large companies should 
ive more influence, Only 3 percent 
think small companies should have less 
influence, but 43 percent think targe 
companies should have less. 

T^ obtain journalists' views of corpo- 
rate res pons tbilities, OhX listed activi- 
ties and asked the respondents to 
indicate those they considered most im- 
portant. These are the renults, by per- 
rentage of journalists who say the 
activity is a major coqxirste re-sponsi- 
btlity: 

* Provide a ftjife work envimnmt-nl, 
perevht- 

* Keep the environment clean und 
free from pollution, 92 percent 

» Keep high ethical atandnrd*, «fi 

Percent 

* Pay stockholders a reasonable re- 
turn on their investment, 82 percent. 

* Vmsw the company in terms of long- 
range development rather than short- 
term profits, 77 percent 

* Retain adequate earnings to ex- 
pand capacity and create additional 
jobs, 75 percent. 

* Improve productivity of efcLHting 
plnnt> and factories, 15 percent 

* Satisfy customer needi at reason- 
able prices. 74 percent 

* Make corporate deciskihi with ao* 
c*al responsibility in mind, 74 percent 



• Provide customers with product-re- 
lated information, 71 percent 

• Hold down costs, 67 percent. 

• Compete effectively with foreign 
rrjmpanri-ri. »in percent: 

• Hire and train minunnes, r.7 i*t 
cent 

• Replace out-of-date plants and 
equipment, 53 percent 

• Hire and train Lhe disadvantaged* 
SI percent 

■ Provide rewarding and satisfy hi>£ 
jobe, 51 percent.. 

• I'ind and develop addition:" 
sources of energy, 51 percent. 

• Contribute money to support edu 
cation, cultural affairs, health andefai*' 
sties. fr(S percent 

» Develop new product! to improve 
the nation's living standard, 44 percent 

Although percent my providing 31 
wife working environment Ls n mi*J ,jr 
responsibility, only 52 percent thin* 1 
most big companies are doing a fi^ t_ 
rate job in this respect 

And only 15 percent say they think 
migration's are doing that good a j0j| 
on preventing pollution, compared 
the 92 percent who li-^c thai us a m*J° r 
responsibility, 

Just over 60 percent of the journi* 1 
ists say companies are doing a fii*t-n^ c 
Job in laying nlockhokter* a rea^naD 1 * 
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Bad News for Labor Racketeers • • 




PriHnt sfforti to curb corruption among uruon learja-ri date bach to the 1950* 
■nd a commirt** chairad by Sen, Etiea Ktftuvtr (tfilrd from rignt at r#ar). 



THE CHAftAGTERS change, but it is the 
same old story, and a disturbingly 
frequent one. It was recited again a 
few months ago. A Labor Department 
official toW a Senate committee about 
the activities of a labor union official, 
this one a FtorkHaiu 

As president of one local, manager of 
another, president of a district labor 
council and trustee of a worker*" bene- 
fit plan, he had access to union work 
era' funds and em belled from six 
\n I ii *r * i r^k n LZxj 3 i o n * A [thou # K conv ic t 
ed, he remained in office pending ap- 
peals and siphoned off another $1 

mil li nn 

now awms deUfrmmt'd to 
close off such opportunities. The vehi- 
rle is the La bar- Management Racke- 
teering Act. Already passed unani- 
mously by the Senate, it will be taken 
up this fall by the House Education and 
Labor Committee. The bill's sponsor, 
Sen- Sam Nunn (D-tJaj, fays it is a 
signal to "organized crime and corrupt 
union leaders that Americana will no 
longer tolerate" criminal influence and 
activity in organized labor. 

In effect, the bill would amend three 
existing acta — the LaborMauagemenl 
Ke porting 1 and Disclosure Act. the I A* 
bo r- Management Relations Act and the 
Employment Retirement Income Secu- 
rity Act 

A key provision would provide stron- 
ger Incentives for union* to purge crim- 
inal element* from their ranks, For 
example, i! would be a felony instead of 
a misdemeanor for em ploy era and 
union* to engage in payoffs or kkrk- 
backa and for a union or workers" bene* 
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fit fund to hire or employ a convicted 
criminal. 

In addition, the bill double* to 10 
years the period during which a crimi- 
nal La disqualified from employment 
with such organizations after convic- 
tion or imprisonment. 

The bill extends the disqualification 
to all positions With a union or benefit 
fund hy eliminating the current exemp- 
tion for "clerical" or "cuatorfbtf" em- 
ployes. Thus unions could no longer 
employ rjtherwiae disqualified criminals 
as highly pakJ "clerks" or "custodian*. 1 ' 

To prevent convicted criminals from 
continuing to work for unions or trust 
funds during lengthy appeal* , the bill 
provides that disqualification for con- 
viction begins on "the date of the judg- 
ment of the tria) court," regardless of 
whether the judgment ts appealed. 

The bill would, however, protect the 
interests of an individual whom- convic* 
lion is overturned. Kia salary would be 
placed in escrow upon his conviction. If 
the verdict is reversed, the inlivniu;ii i-. 
paid the accrued salary, if the verdict is 
upheld, the funds are restored to the 
anion. 

| a ii oft DEPARTMENT attitudes would be 
k important to the luccen of such 
legislation. The department's role in u> 
vestigating organised crime within 
unions in years past—specifically > Its 
reluctance in some instances to initiate 
probes— hHR heeri criticized. 

The bOl therefore amends previous 
acte by ah signing no! merely the au- 
thority to investigate but also the re- 
sponsibility. 



'That provision/' sayE Nunn, "is di- 
rectly responsive to the many witness* 
who, during our hearings testified that 
the Department of Labor [in the past] 
bad failed to act against labor racke- 
teering. 

"And we beard from both federal 
prosecutors and the FBI that the De- 
partment of Labor had taken no roth* in 
the [government's] fight against crimi- 
nal corruption on the New York/ New 
Jersey waterfront'* 

That fight with the International 
Longshoremen's Association, dating 
back to the 1950s, was the genesis of 
the present hill. At the time the nation 
was shocked by revelations of massive 
kickbacks and payoffs to Longshore- 
men's union leaders uncovered by the 
Senate crime committee c hatred by th£ 
late Sen, Estea Kefauvor (D-TennJ. Th* 
late Sen. John L. McClelbn (D-ArkJ lat- 
er made a stir a* chairman of the Sen* 
ate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations when it exposed criminal 
activities by Teamsters union officials 

According to Sen. Don Nickles BJ 
k OkhU. one of the coaponsora of 
the bill, the fact that corruption hfl£ 
existed within tabor's ranka for s° 
many years is due in part <+ to the enact- 
ment of Jaws that seem to encourage 
crime," The fact that a convicted union 
official has been able to remain in office 
until appeals are exhausted is one e* T 
ample, 

"It is time that we change the course 
of thin country's labor Laws— time thai 
■h-- Juw.h refiwr the high Htandard* 
Americans expect of us," Niekle* says- 

In a letter to Nickles, the Justice 
pjtrtment put its weight behind the bill- 
lt wrote; 

"Recent convictions invr>tving lab^r- 
management corruption on the wau a r 
front and in other industries ha^* 
demonstrated the continuing need tot 
strong federal legislation to deter the 
use of extortion, briber)' and payment* 
involving conflicts of interest among 
the parties to collective bargaining/" 

According to Sen. Warren B- Red- 
man |R-N H ), a former attorney ge^ 
a I in his state. " Larceny, aubotagc and 
lahor disruption have become so preva 
lent in some union area* that they 
included m (Karl of the cost of doinit 
business.' 1 

Labor Secretary Raymond J DonOj 
van haa assured the Senate Labor a* 1 " 

UI^JNKS^OCTUllCR l** tf 
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. . . and good news for union members 
is a Senate-passed bill that 
awaits action in the House. 




S*fii Sam Nunrt (D-Gaj beltovet lhat untona need 
rho halp of Con-greas «□ rid them Halves a1 corrupliDii 



Tha Senate anllracfcalaerina bW, sayi Sen. Don Nicklaa (fl-Okla.). 
ia a long-awai[ad change h In* court* of thoj, country * labor law*, 



Human Resources Committee that his 
department would do what was expect- 

M Our department has an unwavering 
con* mil men? tu pruwt wurkera and 
t'vrji.lil pJiiii participanta. Wo will uhl j 
t'very Loot presently available to ua to 
Safeguard the hft a y to of tabor organi- 
Eations and benefit plana . , . and we 
would welcome the additional twite that 
would be given by the proposed legteU- 

mm** 

The bill would require Donovan's de- 
partment to investigate abuses of a 
criminal, not merely a civil, nature. Thin 
Section of the bill has been oppused on 
the jfround that it encroaches on the 
crime-fighting authority of other feder- 
al investigative and prosecuting Fan- 
cies, To allay concerns, the bill Kays 



that nothing in it nli<mld lw construed 
as precluding other agencies from con- 
ducting their own probes into both civil 
and criminal violation* 

One aspect of the bill that is due for 
scrutiny by the House is the proponed 
immediate disqualification of union of- 
ficers on conviction, Considering that 
punishment would be meted out before 
ci}i|H>Qlfi have run their course, the pro- 
viso raises "tmubliaj civil liberties ia- 
sues," nays AFL-CIO President Lane 
KWcIand 

Two other portions of the bill alao 
concern Kirkland- Om- w a nation 
ferring U> employer contributions to 
union managed trust funds. Kirkkund 
explains that a union official can make 
an honest error "thai hat* nothing U> do 
with under-the-table employer pay- 




ment" and that he fetrn the section's 
misapplication. 

Kirkland also contends that the 10- 
year damnification from office could 
be too severe, "t can't persuade myself 
that all cases are alike/ 1 he aays. He 
huN wu^K^ted ihaJ Lrral judges be au- 
thorised instead to impose diaqualif iea- 
lion periods of not more than 10 yeans 
at the time of conviction. 

DESPITE THESE reservations about 
the bill, Kirkland has endorsed it. 
Bii endorsement, he aaya. stems from 
OTO*Jiired labor* reeognition that it 
"simply does not have the resource*— 
the trained manpower, the subpoena, 
the ifrand jury, the authority to uneov 
er mild punish perjury, the due process 
ma] procedure* . . and thf> effective 
sanctions to punish th* tfuahy " 

UnderetJindably, Kirkland feels the 
hill put* the spotlight too harshly on 
union officiate. "Unlike banker*, buai 
rii^^tTLi-ri and politic lant., union i^fwer* 
are judged according lo their wurst ex- 
ample*, he told the senator*. 

Httnn believes that the bill doe* not 
batlM organ tied labor but provider the 
extra assistance needed for union* "to 
finally nd lhemsel\W' of i-orrupt n\t\ 
rials* "The Uiiinna have labored to rid 
themselves of these people/' the sena- 
tor saya t 'Trot in many cues they have 
b&m unable to do po atone. 1 believe the 
union* need ih- n- lp "f < onfrresa.'* □ 

—Del Manti 

Dry ami ad tabor do** nol hava effective 
unctions to purtart ih* gollty on lis 
own, aayi AFL-CIO Prealdanl Una KinMand 

H 




4% BO it G K W a l.L A TE !fc r JTQed 

U that 'there isn't a dime's 
worth of cliff erenec" between 
the Ke publican and Democratic 
parties, 

John Anderson based his inde- 
pendent rampaagTi fn r the pre--n- 
dency on the contention that 
both parties were locked into 
' 'outdated ideas." 

Third- party and independent 
jiiiiiliilates have appeared on the 
political scene through much of 
the nation's history to argue 
that the major parties of the day 
deprived voters of a clear-cut 
choice on issues. How valid in 
that argument today? Not very, 
according to a study by the Geo* 
rer fnr Pohtiffii Studio, pari nf 
the Institute for Social Re- 
search at the University of 
Michigan The study covered 
delegate* to partv conventions 
in 1972, 1976 and im. It found 
"cleavages" between Democrat- 
ic and Republican delegations that "re- 
flect a fundamental and persistent 
difference" in the two parties/ ideologi- 
cal orientations 

For example, GOP delegate* to all 
three conventions were virtually unani- 
mous in favoring higher defense spend- 
ing, lower inflation despite die risk of 
increased unemployment, and neighbor- 
hood schools. 

Among Democrats, however, only 
pluralities favored lowering defense 
spending and reducing unemployment 
even if it meant higher inflation, the 
study shows Ami Democrat* were 
sharply divided on the neighborhood 
school issue. 

Other major findings of the study: 

» TliMHj^i There ns some indication 
lhat Democrats were more ronser- 
vative than their counterparts, the 
change was not pronounced, On the 
other hand, researchers note, 'liwre 
fias been i not?eeablu shift toward* the 
right in the Republican camp." 

* Republicans tend to join profes- 
sional organizations and service clubs: 
Democrats are more likely to be mem- 
bers of tabor unions and pubhc-mtenit, 
women's, ethnic and environmental 
groups. 

* Democrats a ft.' n i ( 1 re 

than Republicans with the present pres- 
idential nominating system, although 
the Democrats* views "may be due to 
the cumulative misfortunes of the par- 
ty during this eight-year period." 

* Hot* so than Democrats, Kepubli 
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The 
Parties 
Really Do 

Part 
Company 

Are the Democrats 
and the GOP two peas 
in a pod ? Far from it, 
a survey indicates. 



cans place greater importance on party 
work compared with their involvement 
in other organizations. 

# The number*, of women, b lucks and 
young people among Dt-niticratLc dele- 
gates shifted significantly as quotas 
were imposed, removed and. in the case 
of women t reimposed. The composition 
.rf Ki'piihlinin ih'l"j£iiiinr^ with respect 
to sex, age and race wan unchanged 
over the same period. 



Though the extent of their 
criticism of the presidential 
no m i n :iti n % p roc ess d i f f ered . 
Democrats and Republicans 
shared some of the same corn- 
pJnints 

Both gmupc cited the timing 
and duration of presidential 
campaigns, the influence of the 
media and "the negative impact 
of special -interest groupa*" in 
the selection of candidates. 

Among recommendations fr> r 
improvements a shorter primu- 
ry season, regions! rather than 
state primaries and eventually 
a national primary. 

T'* gauge [he relative ideolo- 
gy of delegates* each was asked 
by the r^esLrphors in designate 
his or her position on a liberal* 
conservative spectrum 

Though there was little 
change in Democrat* fmm 1 !JT2 
to 1980, the percentage of Re- 
publicans who designated them- 
selves as mnservam r es rose fmm o|M" 
KM over the name (►eriod. 

One reason for the shift the re* 
searchers say* "may be the types of 
candidates who have dominated party 
politics during thin eight-year period 
and have brought different types of 
supporters into the nominating ci inven- 
tion*," Whatever the explanation, ih^y 
add, "these resulls also fit the oft-dih- 
cussed shift inward r.ht- ri^hr in the 
electorate.* 1 

The Center for Political Studies W 
gan iLn 2<lmly of thi- political prtv sys- 
tem in \Ti2 with funding frnrn rh^ 
Uhkshi|2 Sag*< I'-iLiiiiJalmi- -md |li»>T^E' 
tieth Century Fund. Data were ob- 
tained from nearly 1,600 delegate* 
Last year data were obtained from wfr 
egatra to the 1976 and 1980 conven- 
tions, and new information wfl* 
developed tin VyJ2 delegate*. 

Third-party and independent presi" 
denlia I candidates have had varying de- 
grees nf impact on the election process 
fivnr ihf years 

Neither Anderson nor Wallace to# 
enough votes to affect the outcome of 
the elections in which they ran. 

In W12. however, Theodore Roose- 
velt V Ball Moose Party pulled enough 
Republican V&m hum William Howard 
Taft to mukf hemi^ral Waodmw VYil 
son the winner In WW), piwlavery 
Democrats nominated their own candr 
date m tin-r than support the offic*| 
party nominee, Slephon Pougbu, **** 
Republican Abraham Lincoln wan. ° 
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The Senate's Housing Boom 



Wiu;n the Senate refused in early 
Autftm to consider a bill Lhat 
wfjuld have eliininal@d a $736,400 gym- 
minium planned for iUs new office build- 
ing, a (Inp endued that might well haver 
Bent wm« stolons searching for a rooth- 
in^ ruhdrtwri 

Members- voting bo table the proposal 
held thai ii had been brought up in 
violation of established Senate proce- 
dures and hones? wan out of order, 

Hit! M,r parliamentary nuances were 
overlooked in Lite flood oF newa reports 
that the Senate, which already has two 
Kymn for Jul H.hi member*:, hud. refused 
to Kite up a third. Editorialists and oth- 
er commentator* opposed s [ending tax- 
payers* money on the gym at n time 
when Congress waft ataahing programs 
hi auJ (Ur< |iuur itnd derumidiup ^tui'nil 
ly that the publie tighten its belt 

A week later, the Senate voted unani- 
mously to eliminate the gym. 

Introducing the bill to terminate ihv 
dispute by termimiliriK the uym. Major- 
ity Leader Howard Baker declared, 
"We're going to kill thtft snake once and 
for *\V 

The. flare-up over the "annlce" was 
not the first involving the office build 
tn£- The strut' Lure was first proponed a 
decade ago as a $4H million extension of 
one of the two existing Senate office 
buildings. The final version, which will 
be nttiqf for occupancy next month, is a 
ieparute, nine-atorv bJfcmcture that will 
cist nearly I KB* million — making it the 
mufti expensive federal building ever, 
Thai f^un- mi^hi have pjorie much 
higher if the House, whn.h had t ir> eiiuiil 
voice with the Senate in appropriating 
money for the building, hadn't put it* 
font i town. 

Hy IST7H the estimated coal wua u§h l« 
$l#f> million, Imi the Hnieie rr funcd lo 
«gw to provide more money, When 
the iaaue was raised the following year, 
*V estimate was up to 1175 mi 11 ion. The 
Senate agret+d to Mile plant hack lo 
tl4ii.ll million* which would still have 
sdhwerl for » rooftop rrflLaunuii and 
Wooden paneling for Keriaiora' affleea. 

Btafe wltb some members arguing 
that the Senate wanted to build itself a 
the Howie stored on the $137.7 
mfllion roiling now in effect. 

(Some si-riHijirs grumbled privately 
i ~Jj a t it was a pot-and- kettle ait nation, 
They pointed out that several yeans ago 
W Hi mm- had built a third office build- 
y Ht a cowl of lias million that had 
^Gffr purchasing |M»wer than the Sefi- 
« fiSB million.) 

T<» keep within the level finally 
*fireed on with the House, the Senate 
"Waimta i ihe pjtttfftg and the rooftop 

^AVlON-tt BUSINGS - uriDHKft I 



restaurant The action reflected con- 
cern over public upimon rather than 

hr^pile the irkarHUivcrini; river ex- 
pense*, the third Senate office building 
as completed ia far from austere, It ia a 
modernistic structure of white marble 
with an atrium assuring natural light 
for inner offices. There are suite* for f» 
senators, each with 5,7fJN square feet of 
■page* compared with 2*40(1 in the exist 
iiiff office buildings. Senators' offices 
will have 16-foot ceilings: ejuarterc for 
aides will be duplex affair* with 8-foot 

Offrces will be offered to Senate 
members una seniority basin, When the 
moving ia complete, office* in the esiat* 
ing buildings will be expanded. 

WfiS NEW Bt ii named for the 

I late Sen. Philip Hart (J) Mu b j, who 
served from 1959 to 197fi, The first Sen- 
ate nffire Lni tiding eumph-ted in 
1900 at a cost of $*U million and the 
second in IMaS at a coat of fSU million. 
Th-y :in' named, n^|i« j t lively , for the 



late Sen. Richard B. Ruiwell (B-GaJ lad 
Lhe late Sen, Everett McK. Dirksen {R- 
lll.) P two of the dominant figure* in re- 
cent Semite hwsuiry, 

A ltheu^h crittcs of thie third bnlldtnK 
condemn it aa e^cewsv^ly btviah, sup- 
portern *ay it does no more than pro- 
vide a suitable working atmonphcre, 
Thoae who endorsed the plan for the 
building point out that, in adriitinn to 
M'Tirttnra' offitM. i.'XiH-c inj^ slrurtmren 
provide space far committees and »ub- 
rommilLeea^ bearing roorrui and various 
support services They any that aeua- 
torm r and committee offices have hewn 
overcrowded and note that many staff 
members hare been wintered in former 
hotel* and other Rtrutfturv* on Capitol 
Mil!, with resulting ineffkienciea. 

those who eritiri/.ed the plan doubt 
that prtMiuetivity will be hindered in the 
new building by the Lack of a gym, a 
rooftop restaurant, wooden paneling or 
one more amenity that hat been 
strapped— a $300,000 mobile that was 
to have been suspended abo\e the j»ink 
marble floor of the atrhim. 




TAP THE ENERGY OF THE 
CONSOLIDATED STATES OF AMERICA. 



The energy ytxj neixl tn pow?f 
your imrnfitiny mio crw j hh^i renlufy 
i> her*' U*li\ 

An abundance cit nirtutdl gii* 
I tie Iriri^ -i n<UUNd \i,y- if.iu* 
p.fci i i i c v in Ami'EK j Hnergv 
ti-M Kirci% ol i*xvt\ k i mi In r ue I / — ^^(t 
>^cjuf compjii^i s Future iL * x 

there's ixnmirtiH entTKN: tf^. 
too. am sec it m ti%* great 



mitffcjpt.v In tlx- »^r>iiriclinj< indu^Try 
I pi ihe «4V miii uv 1 1 1 'k* ■! - wurk 

Tap the energy erf the most vital 

Viin ui . fUMi V\ * -A V i r ^ i n l j Wr i le 
Efne^t, Vice I'roidfnt. 
^n,i Jiihstetl Nariiiitl « ..^ 
rrifKim". I « ii ir (~..!r+>t\,L\ (.en- 



I CONSOUOWiD NATURAL GAS COMPANY 
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Saving 

Social Security 



A bipartisan commission 
is getting ready to 
make recommendations 
on what is still definitely 
a partisan issue. 




Chairman Atari Grwmpan mu*l reconcile opposing views ql reform pone I member*. 



Alow-meted television commer- 
cial giving President Reagan aud- 
it for * ewt-of-tlvwig Increase in Social 
Security checks touched off b violent 
political storm in midsummer. Demo- 
crats howled that the boost resulted 
from an automatic escalator plan en- 
acted yean ago and thit Reagan had 
nothing to <k* with it The GOP stood on 
toe claim that the increase would not 
have gone into effect without the Presi- 
dent's support 



It was ci r!i?«r example of how Hot fi 
political tuue Social Security remains 
despite con tinning attempts to find Ui- 
pftrtkan solutions to its eritrniJ finan- 
da] difficulties. 

The latest such effort centers on the 
National Commission on Social Security 
Reform, named la*t year to find ways 
to keep the system from going broke 
The bipartisan panel was appointed af- 
ter a few early skirmishes, involving the 
President and Congress showed that a 



political impasse was likely until afti'f 
the 1082 congressional e tactions 

The commission was ordered to re- 
port jtfi reeommemdlhtions by Decern bcr 
31, a deadline safely beyond the elec- 
tion. A i Litis? point the panel is expected 
to recommend: 

• Modification of the automatic cost 
of-]?ving adjustment, which has been an 
important factor in the nyatem'a deterf 
orating financial condition. 

* An increase m the retirement age. 



Roster of Wou Id-Be Rescuers 



Theee are the nHrmtws of the Na- 
tional ("ommtsRion on Social Security 
Reform, 

Appointed by President Reagan: 

ALAN Oft EE MSP AN, chairman 
and president, Town*end<ireeii*vnn 
and Company p And former chairman 
of the found I of Economic Advisers. 
He is r hair man of the commission, 

ROBERT A BECK, chairman and 
chief executive officer. Prudential 
Insurance Company <if America 

MARY FALVEY FULLER, con- 
sultant and former rice presidents 
finance, 3hakk»e Corpo ration. 

ALEXANDER TROWBRIDGE, 
president, National Association of 
MamifjicUirers, 

JOE U WAGGONNKR* JR. ^n- 
idtant, Bossier Bank £ Trust Com- 
pany, Bosvier City P La_ p and a former 
member of Congress. 



Appointed by Senate Majority 
Leader Howard Raker in consulta- 
tion with Senate Minority Leader 
Robert Byrd; 

S£N> WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 
(R-Cato.j, chairman of thy Senate Fi- 
nance (J!onnniilt<*e's sabcommitti.t! ■ j i 
Social Security 

SEN. ROBERT DOLE IH-Kann^ 
chairman of r.ht- Senate Finance 
Committee. 

SEN, JOHN HEINZ (R-Pa.i 4 chair- 
man of the Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Aging, 

LANE KIRK LAND, president, 
American Federation of I AtiorCon- 
grofiS of Industrial Orgunixation.s. 

SEN. DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN 
(D-N.Y,K fier nor minority mcmlw*r of 
ihe Senate Finance Committee's sub- 
committee on Social Security. 

Appointed by House Speaker 



Thnmas P, O'Neill, Jr., m consulta- 
tion with House Minority Lender 
Robert Michel; 

REP. BILL ARCHER I R-TexJ, bc^ 
uior minority sru'Tiihcr *4 ilir Hcmse 
Ways and Means Committee's nub- 
committee dm Social Security, 

ROBERT M BALL, rafting schol- 
ar, Center fur the Study of Social 
Policy, University of Chicago, and 
Commissioner of Social Security. 

REP BARBER B. CON ABLE, 
JH. (K'N.Y,), senior Republican, 
House Ways and Mei 

MARTHA E KEY 
<Ker of rontfrcss, ft 
secretiiry of Health j 

REP. CLAUDE D. PEPPER U> 
Kin.), fh airman, Hou&e Select Com* 
mil tec on Afrmtf. 



Committee 
;irnw menv 
T ajudsuknt 
Human Ser- 
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probably ta 68 born the present fifi, 
phased in over several years. 

• Mandatory coverage for govern- 
ment workers, indudLng nearly 3 mil- 
HnirL federal employe* who neither pay 
into nur coifed from the ftyatem. 

• A reduction in replacement rates— 
tin- percentage i*f wages on which So- 
cial Security benefit* an.* calculated. 

• Payroll tax increases either 
through new taxes or advancement of 
boosts Rchcduled to lake effect in 1MB 
and 1990. 

The commission haft alsto looked at 
the ijue*S.ioii of pc-riera] r+nTTiue fi- 
nancing to shore up the system, :ti- 
though there is no indication at present 
as to whether any such formal recom- 
mendation will be made. 

There are (wo views in Washington 
on the com mission'* ability to become 
the catalyst that finely brings about 
effective congressional action *n the* 
mounting difficulties -if the retirement 
/survivors' /disability system, 

One school hold* that the coTnnuRflion 
sb juat another in a long line 
of panek thftt have recom 
mended way* lo put Social 
Security on a sound financial 
fating. Proponent* of this 
school maintain that the an- 
swers to the problem have 
long been «bvirm* but that 
Congress has been reluctant 
U> take the most important 
*t4«fi — plowing the growth of 
benefits— out of fear r^f polrl- 
ical reprisals. They argue 
that the recommendation* of 
this latest communion will 
simply be added to those of 
fill the pmkcMHT groups- 

Another school, however 
argues thai rorijrreSH ha* 
run out of time on the iaaue 
and must face up soon to the 
choice between drastic action 
*&d a bankrupt ays tern. The 
Htrjjj^^j! measure* employed 
in the pa*1 nisi wnrft do rhe 
job this time, these observers 
"»»t. The urgency of the 
pi""hlem ammh^i by all in- 
volved. The largest and hest- 
Known aspect of the Social 
Security *jratem> benefit! 
pnid to retirees and depen- 
dent lUrvivorH of deceased 
w nrkere t will go broke next 
July unless remedial action 
taken. 

"Phe advisory commission is 
? highly varied jgroup, cover 
S ^K the full rtm& af Hie politi* 
Rpcctrum. It* chairman t* 
*Jin Greenspan, a prominent* 
'ftnuttvative ecj&nomtat who 



has serv ed n* chairman of the Council o f 
Economic Advisers and has been a piv 
vate-sector leader in support of thresh 
dent Reagan a economic pro-am. 

Inasmuch tia President Rea^un ap- 
pointed Greenspan to chair the commis- 
sion, there ha;-- been a widely held view 
Lhal he is there to uphold the Reagan 
philosophy. However, Greenspan hns 
maintained a low profile and has givi L n 
no indication that he views hie* role as 
forcing any particular point of view on 
the panel, 

Under his direction, the commi&sion 
and Its staff have done a vast amount 
of original research. 

Panel members also include Rep. 
Claude IX Pepper (D-Fln.j, who in chair- 
man of the House Select Committee on 
Aging, He has been a leading advocate 
of government programs for the elder- 
ly and generally an opponent of any 
effort* to roll back Social Security 
benefits 

The broad outlines of the forthcom- 
ing battle over Social Security reform 
have already begun to develop in Can- 



Social Security 
PaymMtH 





1975 


I960 




1990* 




180 


1156 


$280 


t503 



Social Security fait 



Year 


Maximum 
Salary 
Subject 
To Tax 


Amount Paid 
8y Employer 
And Employe 


1970 


* 7.800 


t 374 


197b 


14!l00 


825 


i960 


25,900 


1,687 




42,600 


3.003 




60,600 


4.635 
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gr«M and wiB become more defined 
when the eommtesiori make* its reeom- 
mendationB. 



One view is that the problems uf 
the tystera an? not as extensive as 
often portrayed and can be resolved 
through relatively minor adjustments 
that would preserve the present tevel of 
benefits,, with its built-in escalator for 
eoat-oMiving picrceAe*, 

Some advueateB of that viewpoint ar* 
gue for general -revenue financing— the 
me of income and other tax reftrjurci?!i 
in addition Xo the puyrolJ bust* that 
have been the exclusive support of the 
Social Security system since it was ea- 
tablishcd in the tnid- 1430a. 

The other view hold* that Social Se- 
curity cannot survive without funda- 
mental change* that recognise the 
economic and social shift* of put de- 
cade*, putting Fver-inereasinjf finaneiaj 
pressure on the tiyalem, 

Private-fiwsctor experta contend that ft 
S277 billion tax increaae Congreaa voted 
in 1977 to resolve the ays tern's financial 
problem* has not yet taken 
full effect but has already 
proven iiibdequ&tfe 

Mark Calvon, specialist un 
Social Security usauea for the 
ITS. Chamber of Commerce^ 
pointa out that under present 
law the maximum amount in 
Social Security i^kcs employ- 
em and employe* will be pay- 
ing by 15*85 will be more than 
$8,0CM>each. 

He notes that Social Secu- 
rity taxea have increased 
^01 1 percent over thi* last SO 
yeara, compared with in- 
rrr^t;-s uf perrum Hi av- 
erage wa^es and .1*1 |H j rcent 
in ftNjt-raJ incomo tAXes. 

Cahoon aaya, 'Tor Con- 
fresa to try to *utve Social 
Security'* financial probktna 
through an additional tax in- 
crease would nniike an already 
exceaalve las unbearable for 
many worker* " 

For acme member* of Coo- 
gr^w, however, thr tax in- 
crvaae route may appear 
preferable to curtailing bene- 
fita to a growing elderly pop- 
ulation that faat becoming 
a major political bloc 

Other member* will arjfuc 
that thr era of * wiring Uue- 
ilta fuelevl by an ever-ex- 
panding economy in gone. In 
tlnnr view, ("onprenn must 
hv. nee forth concentrate not 
on the ii ei 1 1 mm iif larpes.n it 
will confer, but on bow it is 
going to pay the hill*, □ 

m 





Is there a future for individual investors 
in America's stock market? 

William Freund and Jude Wanniski voice their opinions 




Recently, more individuals have been In- 
resting in the stock rtuirkct* but they've tern 
irtvtytinr felL What will the future hold? 
Thai iv thf ittpw nf the frri limine, Lt *okli \x 
Ahead report — another in tt series focus- 
ing on issues critical to business, 



n OpUrniMir View 



An Ofil 

/ m l>r ^ill^rrit rn-nml 

f ^ Scifchir \ kr JVr^dim 
f ^fc *nd Chief t^HKuniif , 
A Ne* Wk Slock fturbftift 

b tbcrr i filter? fur individual 
inmton in America'* iloek rmir- 
k£l? A resounding 

Bui Mitcm depend* in large 
part tin the individual percep- 
tion of hit retnlLomtiip to the 
InUrkct fuu oltL-fl in individual 

see* ihe rmrkcl a* an overwhelming or 



im-.n-rNiuv hiro; mn hup: inn inn ions 
This oflrtudc of "market as adverMrv" 

overshadow! the v fir>' ftJtJ fiajimria] and 

pfcyehutogieaJ IttncfLifcoffcJVilta individual 

in vehement m ihe nwfcd 
Wh> h inJnktu.il vhurenvyici^riip dciir- 

■bk? ft five* C«ch of US ttui 11 d I red stake 
in oin ts.i in.nruL v)Mem It work* lo diFfcuic 
economic power lo hdp keep out competi- 
tive system responsive lo the majority of 
Ihe popuLitiun it hd[K unity "nwrusrv" and 
'"wurkcrs" in irnr ctmuiiuu piul uf uileUMf) • 
ing nnjduetivtty growth the ecufliHttk' 
good of nil. 

BfHi%titrK producthily 

The last point H particularly i-ignifkam. 
Currently iH> cciuntry n m 4 productivity 
\Jump which unpinr* i_>ur afriJity k* compete 
dttrnevneaity and in world mjirkch Recent 



New York Slock £xcrmng£ studies indicale 
I he mi pur ranee ot booiting; productivity 
growth- Attd one way of accomplishing this- 
i' hi eliminate ihe wall which now *ccm* id 
c*m between piunajtcrnenl And labor A key 
to decoying trie liurrtc-r :* indi\ mJvj^iI in 
volvenjcni in die iii.ni.ci, M empkiyccAcafl 
then illume J Lineal equity inlcrcn in the 
LMiTipidiiiev ihev work t*ir we!! ,n Anicr 
icon enterprise in ecrjera] They, in &h 
• >ui iruiu^cuwiH iJirnu^tk then .jvs^ ui i ■■- 1 
III I l ie rnuikct The ciammiiy .is a wti 

as *ef| u> ihe kndivkkiaJ tovemc, will 
well swerved by %uch i move. The U.S. 
nccd^ unprec^k'nlctl .jminint% oi ntisv CifcUiiy 
i-.Lpit.il in help hnjiue the renewal unJ 
rni-xJernt/Hirion «*l it^. huimc^ pbri^ anil 
ci|uipmcni. ThtDuoh incrcasad equity in- 
vrcimentfa. individual mvctlon can b^'l- 
launch a new crautejpn.il lurniaNon. rising 
prrhiuciivjiv jn«1 re -*l cvi^n. <nuc ^niv.lri M 



inur happens, mrllronsot individuals should 
itiip the reward* of investment in stuck. 

Toward this end, the New York Stock 
iixchangc docs everything in it* power to 
assure rhiit the r i t2 li * • r individual investors 
■lie at all times protected for example, on 
l he I uriaHec. hi iihilis iJu.lE '. nrdrr 10 huv 
mf sell ;il *i ■.pecjlii- pruc has ihe rn.-3ii 4 ■ ■» 

txuiicipQfc in even the largM transact luiu 

In inniluliiinj] investors riimti^h dose 
i emulation and surveillance oS" (he market- 
place, we do our best tu see M it (hut nobody 
— individual ur institution — trade* an die 
basis of inside infomiulran. 

Clearly, ihcic is .l need lor ihe individual 
investor in ihc stLKjk market. And nn^rL pci ■- 
pie .ire investing in slocks, especially df 
younger a^cs-THa* is a strung vote in favor 
□f the proposition thai there is' a future far 
individual investor* in America's Mock 
m.irket 
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irrnjiKtert Dollar Hrvt 



Jud* WjmnNkI 
fYriirirnl, fSjIifi-nnomk* 

^ Cher the patf decade, the flock 
market was a downright danger* 
'> injs place for people to put then 
sjMliv- A hundred dollals m 
. scsiei] us stocks W'ii worth, nrt 
a ^L-r.L^e, .hiIj nine yearn Lnei 

the decade ahead, rhe stock nuiricr may 
btscmne a delightf ul plate to He . hut nnly if 
our government change* its policy coward 
our AtiiL'riL .in dollar 

TTlc Skh:k riurkt-t. dlier .ill. is rn lai ihc 

best fiimge of the hcafrh of the national 
cconouu And the eniur ovlLn ccuiiuim 
Worldwide, gni off trie track a Intfc more 
than ten years *#o became of a drastic 
change in' the ynvennncnl s policy toward 
our currency. 

Specifically. IVe/Mdeni Nixon on August 
13, J'JTL c ruled the yuvernmcm uuai.mtee 
1hat i| w dull. ii would he wnrlh :i Npcdfw' 

amount or f old. The change was bused on 
The nut km that hy devaluing! <nir eurreuc), 
could buy fewer goods ahmad and -<-\\ 
r "nre Aniei k ^.i »ds in the cspon nuirke! . 
thereby increasing the number of jobs lor 
American workers 

The real effect was tociunui^r the doSlm 
** a Miandard of vaJuc- III price, in real 
IWmh, tuv rrMcLiiJled dr.intu1xijlh first 
* ith the worst inflsrfiur in our Hstury, no* 
*ith i^ne ■■! itse rnosi senoy* detlatjofn. 
fherc hjv hecn an illuskm of eApansnHi.but 
it hoi been jii.hiesedan)y hy forcing wive* 
*W nl* Hie hunke to work and by pulling 
^ludcnis away from their boob 

\ tlrumatie l urriuitK»ul 

tJnh u-lie-n nur jsut-r.-i uinnil i est ores the 
l "'Hijj\ j 1 1. 1 r. i n ret 1 uilluv w rejl cx-irmmie 
Y^p^nsnm .iruf .i u^mi' 'UruLLiil u|" lix.nj, 1 

Mrtien h Naapmt n ^"11 happer* dm- 
iri;irii-;,|iy With hull in ilic dulki tcstoted. 
't»tcirsi w ill rail In in* level ■ mf ihe 
^ c,,r,n »iv will hlasMPcu wsih tlic ceiLirn ul 
" J "K term credit Ihc hoy wine and .mtu 
£'«hiee iiHtuMrius. whinhicK otrthe i^aila< 
^ l «1> ol ^ red il, woufd leud rhe in u 

"-loyani ccunomy and a buoyant 'slock 




And yes T we need m get ihc ttttthaiuut 
LnvenlLH bwk into the nurkct. espeeuaJl\ 
Those willing to lake the risk-, in do l I- ipinc 
new enterprises 

Buying .stock is buying m piece of ihc 
future And wirJi ihc Ik^elii «^r .mr hinil- 
iiUht. the futtire itmks puremtjIK hr^Jit 
Tbciv lus jJrejdv ht'L-n .l r*u|nr sin?! .i| 

mtitude a^a'mst tinkering with the dulluf L * 
vdluc. And the government has now seen 
thm the lux system cannot be u»d lo punish 
productive effort and irtvcsEment. 

MuLh icrnujns to tx' dune I Jul vdicn iIil 
rctlutliori m u% nites is Inutly in place, and 
.1 sound dm]|jt re -tuied. the ituck muriet 
* ill he .i ciimtifrtjNc pJace fcir the Amcr- 
iljii invesiur to he. 



h*t Opinitin 
Leaders Think 

Krnirw-ih VhMjirli 
\tev Prrsiilrnl, 
r tlpini>Mi Ri^ unh r n rp4iruijuii 

In the eyes of ihc nation's i^nnion 
leaden < the mdivrdiuJ pjtvepjtor's 
p.Li-oeirtatioTi tn stock rnjj*tet tn*J 
mf will decline or nay the same 
I rathrr than incTCflie, 

\ tk < i> p 1 1 1 1 • ■ 1 1 Kcsc.ii^'h t ;ir 
l|»ration surveyed 500 opiujon 
k-iidcts ui the worltls u1 business, rnedw, 
jcailcniics. Jabor, pvernmcrit . and pubJte 
interest jfiunjos to learn tbflir vkw\ «f the 
future of individual investors in the stwck 
market, fnlervicvi s were conducteil on he- 
hnlf uf The LTV Corporation dunnn the 
mnnlh of Rihl1lil^J , 

Trie ueaerak outlivnk for pKlicipatiuo by 
the individual investor is pessimistic — 
predict ion of decreased pjjriLcipation k 
especially liiffl umoo(t labor lenders I M'.^ ), 
puhlic inicrL-si ^fuup Leader and 
academiei (44%) Only businen* executives 
seein some what optienlhtic — feet 
paj-Eicipancm wjII incmse, though as many 
*_s one m three teel tt will dn ho hetirr ihan 
slay the same 

Lenders whip think indisidnal trading will 
decrease were asked w by, The prime tcaaan 
was that other financial vehicle*, such as 
pension, turncy riwkcL and mutual funds 
are man mtractive dim the market tn to- 
day p i more fophi^icated in vcsnjra . Another 
important reason is general concern over 
economic eondLtHim, inllatiod and slock 
nurkcr in"| Ll rnlai^ 

I nst it uf ion »i i ns ol i emerlt 
IhoURHt pi^ilisr 

tlpmtou leaders as u. ^nmj\ dn nipt neem 
nvrrtv concerned about the growin| dtiffli* 
aiiur -ii M%h-k ni.irkei ir.idin^ hy \n*n*.u 
tiortal invtsUirs OvetoJL in fact, N% dt 
irurtt wrveyed felt rhis inMitmionat activity 
u lt K ^ . * n I" " .i - 1 1 pf h ■. si , 1 1 1 s ; ' ■ . u h> ' ec i rrii-d 
rf "bad" The main exception wot the gmup 
of public interest group leaden fe El 
insttlulion inv^^vcmenl *as » bad irend 

tjiadefs were asked ihcn uovs on rhc 
effectiveness of recent ta* law change v. 
dctienco ru enH.-nkiritjri' indisiduj] mve blurs 
Mi..: opmiorH Acre divided , 

lTiu*e who ihmk lutllier changes in tUX 
bws are needed think the I wo rrmis! sifTiifi' 
CUM incortjvea wou(d he Hj etimmwtc or 
revise the l jpi tal £4111* lax and 1 2 1 climnuic 
tlnuhSe lasafmn u1 disidends 



H 



ow LT% h Involved 



S^aktni for Its, 
PauJ I huuT 
t huirmun uf the Brmrd 
and C'hWf lisevull^e tllTkrr 

The stock market. Iv there j future 
in it Fit rtie individual jihestot! 
Apparently a great many mdi- 
/ s'likual investors think Tbday, 
' "0S» one mevcrywvcn Arnencani »a 
* / stockholder. And almost half of 
m m those shareowno^ an? in f^miltei 
with tUaJ annual income of J25 t 000orkss. 

MlUllTIM Ul indjVlLllJjJs .11 ^llis L'i;m!rv 

u»n sttiek Jti the ojiTipumics for whkh ihe> 
work Through vnrions nnplnyee siivk 
pui^kasL- pSjro, lhc\ desdop j dirccl Iim.lh 
cial invulvemcnr m the tuture of their com- 
panics and in the growth of our economy 
m general. 

Individual tnvolvenient in the murker is 
the wy eomefsrnne of our ilemocnitic 

tnlerprise >\ vie in Hul is tticre J lulurv in it 
|,. r pi'upJe wriM ss.uii t-i uu> .3 l.iU- mi lliaf 

system? There is if that system and the 
ruption behind it are ai strumj a* J helicsr 
them to be 

The itock maricet ol an important ceo- 
flomic harorrKlcfi A recovery in the nuirkei 
unuaily k the forerunner uf recovery from b 
recession t)| co.ua! lorportance, the sfrvk 
market is a barometer ol tlvc natk»nal mood, 
reileelrne the level of cunfidciK-c people 
Icel in ihc country. 

At rhe m. insert ihe narion is in cviLbnl 
economic turmoil The invk market 
reflect ins this and participation hy Ufl 
vidua I tnsestors ha» eorrespundinBly 
ssutired tn the short term, thi* \k an urwr- 

stjndjible adiu^tmcrtl lu pre son realitu:* 

For the lon^ term. I believe that we can 
waive our prublems — and emerge from the 
presem turmoil stronger than ever. 

This country han coormtius restlutnce, a 
■^rone collect itc *dl and a demonstrated 
htatof y of uvcrtomtna sdvefs^y 1 helicve 
we will become incnstsingSy com^tiuvc 
mletiuitiKiaUs, more productive; and a We 
Us meet the ttiffieuH challenges thul fate u*. 
I .i!\4> beheve that ^iwcmment, labor, atkd 
business will have to work ijp 1 loser li.it 
mony ch;ui in Un pjsi i4i make This possible 

Given this laucf dcvelupmeiil . we can 
look foruard to 1 vibnurt econom> and to a 

stoek irpaikcl Itiat ^Jl itita j jh k> uc 

future fiff ihe prudent, iiifnrmed indis niual 
in sesl nr. 

About 1.1 \ 

The LTV DtfpMllotl is adiventtfiedoper- 
aiifi^ company involved m four different 
industries EMfcflOV' L'mtiitcntal Bmvco 
ConipJinyL STEKL Jone^%V 1 4iiehlin Steel 
AriKtlSPACb' DtiFtNSti: Vouj|ht Cor- 
rmmtion, Ketttron Iniernaiupnal. (XT: AN 
SHIPPING. Lykti Brer*, StCflmship Co.. 
Inc. 

tf voo'd like tu know mote about LJV. 
m rite Paul 1 haver i hdirm.m .The 1JV Cm 
puritmn. P.O. Box 225003- OC, Dallafc + 



LTV 



llw LIS r*»rprvalu>n 
thilfas. U 75265 



WHERE 1 STAND 



Should Congress Have Veto Power 
Over Regulatory Agencies ? 



This Is Where I Stand: 



YES D Regulatory agencies too often assume 
greater powers than Coheres* intended to confer 
on them, and they can perioqaly harm many buai- 
ne&ses if not restrained. Congressional authority 
to block implementation of unwarranted regula- 
tion* a the moat effective way to curb regulator* 
and assure that they are responsible to their uki- 
mate employer*, the people. 



HO D Giving Congress veto power over ever)- 
regulation issued by every agency could disrupt 
the normal functioning of government and bog 
rontfress down in & ma*s of technical detail*. 
Established judicial procedures and the agencies' 
own rule-making proecfacB offer eitiaens ample 
opportunity to challenge unfair or unrojifrOJiabk- 
regulatbn& before they cause harm. 



HaB to Editor, Nation'* BuMne^ 1615 H Street. K.W., Washington, D C. 200f32 
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VERDICT: Require a Balanced Budget 



An overwhelming vote of approval for a constitu- 
tional amendment requiring a balanced federal bud- 
get was cast by Nation's BtisiNESs readers 
responding to a pall in the Augunt a»ue, 

More than 94 percent of tho*e replying lupported 
the argument that onfy the power flf in amendment 
would ttaaure an end to deficit federal ipendtng< 
exeept where uecMaary to deal with defence or 
Other emergencies A small minority agreed with 



the view that an amendment would deny Conpvaa 
the fleiibOfty it aeedfl to act economic politic* that 
meet changing conditions 

A balanced budget amendment has been approved 
in the Senate and awalta action in the House 

Result* of the monthly IJ Whra I Stand" poll* *™ 
brought to the attention of key dediikin maker* in 
Congress, the White Houae and appropriate federal 
agcnca&i. 
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How To Build A 
Growth Company 



Here are 10 commandments that 

will help you bypass potholes 

on the road to entrepreneurial success. 




THE dedicated entrepreneur whose 
identity is indUringuiHhiiMe from 
thai of his or her company may be 
heading for problems* say* an expert 
on ^rr, onnijhnrui-s. 

WTm?h a fledgling business ftUrte to 
MMk writes Steven C, Brandt of the 
St&nford University Business School, 
Uh 1 founder must either change with it 
or Ke* lis growth fatter. 

But in [jersuh loo close to un enlerpriftt? 
net have the perspective tcs know 
™\m ami how to change, Brandt ndds 
His aolutann: Draft in the enterprise" 5 
formative oU^ an Internal ujwtttnig 
Man showing what those involved in 
Jf«d t<* do, by when, with the human and 
"tmndAl mtiuirct* available 

The suggestion is contained In 
oranrfL'H new book. Entrrprvnrurtng 
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(A'idwon-We>k-> Publishing Company, 
ftaadinjj:, Mass... * 12.75). The book of 
for* "10 commandments for building a 
growth company." 

Brandt nay a thai the rest of the cen 
tury of fen significant opportunities for 
entrepreneurs because* "change favors 
^ntrepfvnftaTt and , . , there's plenty t»f 
big change to go around." 

In the 1380a and ILHOfi, hi? says, "an 
increasingly well educated, healthy, 
e^viro-energy<on!tfLouft and expanding 
population will stimulate and support a 
nnr»l:tiump Mow of new :ii.iusl.n:U and 
consumer bu^inr** uuportunitieh that 
are compatible with the worldwide re- 
alities of the time* . - 

Hi* book was written for the 
founders ami manager* of growth mm 
pumes— those ' intent oo building a big- 



ger «nu>rpri»e ( ,r Brandt notei. He has 
been there himself In addition to an 
academic career, he has hod a business 
career that has included the presiden- 
cies of three growth companies. 

Brandt warns thai his 10 command- 
ments, ' + even followed to the letter, will 
not Automatically makf you rich, beau- 
tiful, handsome, fulfilled or whatever." 
He add*; The record indicate* that the 
primary requirements for success are 
an identifiable and receptive market, a 
'better mousetrap/ sufficient capital, a 
balanced team to lead the way, tenant? 
ami thoughtful timing r.-mme Neojjt*- rail 

k i , i ■ 

His commandments, he sayB, are m 
tended to help entrepreneurs "weave 
these ingredients together in a prag- 
matic way and to ivoid some of the 
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more common operating mistakes en- 
trepreneurs tend to make/ 1 

ftfili are Brandt's commandments 
for business people seeking growth: 

I Limit Ihr number nT primury [>.ir 
tic i pants to people who can con* 
ruiousl? agree upon and contribute 
directly lo thai which ihe {interim** 
I- to accomplish- for whom and hj 
when. 

There arc many reason* people be- 
come involved in young, jrrowing com- 
panies as owners, investors or key 
employes. The broad range of satisfac- 
tions sought runs from an opportunity 
for personal expression on one end of 
the spectrum to capital gains On the 
other. Unless there is compatibility be- 
tween what each primary participant 
want* out of the business, debilitating 
conflict is likely to ensue, The process 
of trying La consciously agree on the 
purpose of the enterprise Es often diffi- 
cult and revealing. 

nlh'fine Ihe hits in en* of the enter- 
prise in terms of what is to be 
bought precisely by whom and why, 

Businesses are organs of society that 
perform tasks associated with provid- 
ing most goods and services the public 
decides it wishes to own ami use, Under 
this capitalistic system, a business can 
prosper to the extent it performs its 
particular teaks effectively and effi- 
ciently within the law. The nature of 
the tasks to he performed usually 
changes over time as those served 
change. The successful company pre- 
dicts and responds bo its chosen custom- 
ers" needs- Custom era, therefore, 
define the business. At all times, some 
customers are growing in their ability 
to buy; others are declining. The astute 
manager ascertains which is which 

m< imn. nir it. all avmUhit re- 
sources on accomplishing 
twti or three -fprrifir. nperutiumil lib- 
jrrlivv-3 *ilhm a fiiveti tinu- ptnod. 

Enterprises have finite resources, A 
smaller company achieves competitive 
advantage when playing for limited, ex- 
plicit gains in a marketplace of its own 
choosing. Specialisation breeds an orga- 
nixation sensitive to opportunities and 
quick to act. But any advantage with- 
ers if follow-through is weak. ft will be 
weak if resources are dissipated 
source dilution an a sure farm ci fa for 
miKiiocrtty. a state of being that aspir- 
ing growth business cannot a/font 

X V written plan that drtmekUn 
wh« in the total organization is lo do 
what, by when. 

Until committed to paper, intentions 
are seeds without soil, sails without 
wind, mere w tabes that render commu- 
nication within an organization meffi- 
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ciuni. iirui-'r-ULii.liLi^ usuvriain, fm-il- 
hack inaccurate and execution sporadic. 
Without execution, there is no payoff. 
The process of committing plans to pa- 
per lh easy to postpone under the press 
of day-to-day events. In the absence of 
a document, fully coordinated usage <rf 
the resource* of the business is unlike- 
ly. Each participant travels along a dif- 
ferent. mutt 1 toward a destination of hi* 
or her own choosing. Decisfnna arc 
made independently, without a map. 
Time ^ k^!, energy squandered. 

V Employ key pi 1 j pit with proven 
records **f success ut doing whnl 
need* to he rtmte in ri m.ninrr romis- 
tent with the desired vaJue system of 
the enterpriser 

People do what they like: they like 
what they know. Experience adds depth 
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to knowledge. The best indicator of how 
11 person will perform in the fatun- <> 
how he or she has done in the past in 
Lhe same or related activity. Criteria for 
selecting key people is dictated by the 
plans-, the blueprint*, Tor the busings 
A bric k mason is not needed to con- 
struct a wooden building. The pEiuis re- 
flect the operational objectives, the 
workaday culture and the intentions of 
r x i ■ - unman,' participants. The interests 
and capabilities) cif a key new person 
must harmonize with all three. 

Iff Reward individual perfor- 

V X m?mcT thai 4>teeedA agreed- 
upon standards. 

Performance above the perfunctory 
level is a discretionary matter for each 
employe. MoaI people have alternative, 
off- the- job ways of utilizing excess en- 
ergy or talent. Channeling such excess 
into activity beneficial to the business 
requires a tailored approach to each in- 
dividual. A manager must first ensure 
that there is an understanding of the 
minimums. Then, for performance 
above the m mi mum*, forms of compen- 
sation important to the performer— or 
in some eases, teams of performers — 
must be utilized. 

17TT Kipsini! method ienl I y tmm 

V IX a profitable bajtc toward a 
balanced business. 

Optimism Is both the poison and the 
antidote of the growth company man- 



ager It may be poasible to accomplish 
alt things, but not simijlianenisnly. With 
limited resources, sequential growth 
over time is the judicious prescription 
for prosperity. Seek toxical, in ere men- 
Id extensions of existing activities, but 
avoid a growth- for- growth's- sake psy- 
chology . Higher nul uutr.irnjiUcaHy 
better; more is not necessarily merrier 
Make managing a competitive advan- 
tage. Increase customer dependency on 
the enterprise, ficonnmic success can 
breed more of the same and for other 
returns for the primary participant*. 
Money is Lhe traditional reward; life- 
style considerations are becoming more 
wid^pr+'iid. 

17 T T T Project, monitor and con- 
Y 111 *crVf rrE.sl'1 atirl rrniil Ctt- 
pahility. 

Cash flow is the blood of a growth 
business, A company's ability to contin- 
ue U dH.i'nnmed (lady, in4 at year-end, 
by thi.- contents of tht! checking account 
rather than the financial statement. 
Keeping money in hand or readily avail- 
able for both planned and unplanned 
events is not only prudent but nece» j 
sary in unsettled times. Cultivation of 
financial sources is an enduring duty- 

TV Mnintnin n del ached point if 

Managing a growing business 
quires unyielding dedication that can 
consume the body,, impair the senses 
ami warp the mindL Such effects are 
harmful to the individual ami lh«:- mier- 
priae. Clinical objectivity is the only pre- 
ventive. Growth implies and entai" 
risk. Risk begets failure as well as su 
cesses. Wide perspective gained 
through non business experience at 
study helps one endure the pressure* 
and accept with equanimity the results 
fjj.H>d and had, nf business decisions.. 

XAnlu'iiiiih- imTtMiril th.mui- by 
periodically testing adopted 
hUsim'H* plans for tht-ir lorihUu-nO 
t*ith the re alilto uf I hi- world market- 
place 

Tlie past will not puna again, Neith**" 
isolation nor insulation from tomorrow 
is possible. The problems of the times 
are the opport unities of the times, 
always, but the strings attached are 
multiplying. Governments and 
competitor**, domestic and foreign, wi" 
increasingly affect the conduct of a 
«m business. So will social r volution- 
Despair is of little value. Vigilance is- 1 - 3 

Ex&nrptedfram ESntrepreneunng. 
Steven C Brandt, x-Qpyrujht.%j!$$-\ h$ 
permission q/ Adduutn-Wrnteu /^*" 
tishinp Company, Reading* Ma**< 
m&S7. Ail ritfhte revert rrf. 



To order rrpnrtim *?f fhi$ 
article* /ju^w 8L 
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THE ENTREPRENEURS 



He Retired to a 70-Hour Week 



Aftuh he: Rr7nKP;n in at age 56, 
k Ctrl G. SonthefrnBr, a successful 
PiHr* k pr*Eieur :inr] inventor, wanied Uj 
create a snwdl corporation to keep from 
bemp bored. He had in mind an enter- 
al rUf thai wouldirt be too demanding 
and could combine business with plea* 
sure. 

The enierprw turned oui tu U (lui 
ainartfi. Inc., and ila. food processors — 
the versatile machines that in a wink 
cut, chop, slice and perform myriad oth- 
er tasks for the coot Sontheimer now 
puta in TO hours a week in hk "retire- 
ment job." 

S^niheimer, a Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology -educated physicist 
with numerous electronics inventions 
and 47 palenta to his name — some of 
hie microwave device* are on the 
moon — first considered the home secu- 
rity field an a way of capitalizing on hi* 
electro nice expertise. But he 
quickly decided he was bored 
with electronics and instead 
turned to a hobby he had pur 
sued since 1989— cooking. 

Re and his wife, Shirley, then 
a financial executive at Hudson 
Institute, the well-known think 
tank, planned to import and dis- 
tribute top-quality cook ware 
and eventually switch to manufacture 
ing a product. 

As a youth, the New York-born 
Sontheirner had spent seven yean in 
the public schools of France where his 
father, an import manager for a chemi- 
cal firm, had taken hi* family. Sont- 
heirner decided tu use his French 
connection in his new venture, 

Re chose the name Cuiainarts for bis 
corporation, combining cuisine and 
arte, because it could be pronounced by 
speakers of French and English. (The 
preferred pronunciation: queaHy-nftrtsJ 

When he selected the name, he had 
no idea there wns nuch a thing as el food 
processor. Me and his wife were attend 
uig a Pari?!, trade -Ii-.* m 1971 and spot- 
ted one made for the restaurant trade. 

The Sontheimers located the inven- 
tor, Pinrre Verdun, who** firm, Robot- 
Coupe, waf manuf jr Luring the 
machine Sontheirner aaked whether 
Robot-Coup* was ^msEdering m smaller 
version of the machine for home use. 
Yea, there was a prototype, Verdun 
said, and in nn time ("uLsinarta became 
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Cart G. Sonlheifiwrs qutot llllle retirement 
corporation launched ihe hQfM food processor 
and wok h*i plan* io take kit* ■ W aaster 



LLS, distributor for the forthcoming 
food processor. 

When three of the cirotolypeH arrived 
In the United State*, Sontheimer rectig- 
nize-d that he had a monumental prob- 
lem: The machine had no safety 
features. "It wan simply coo danger- 
ous," Sontheirner jutya. But he recog- 
nised the machine's fioteutial and once 
again turned himaelf into an inventor 
For 10 months he stubbornly worked on 
a redesign, and when he was satisfied, 
he aaked Verdun and Robot-Coupe to 
produce the food processor to his speci- 
fication* Robot-Coup* did so until J9T7 r 
when Sontheimer turned to ll Japanese 
manufacturer. 

The Cuisinart food processor was un- 
veiled at the National Housewares Ex- 
position in Chicago in January, It 
got attention but no wild applause, At 
1140. many people Considered it a grusb- 
ly overpriced food blender. Sontheirner 
mounted n personal campaign to edu- 
cate America's cooks. H<» induced tele- 
vision cixiking expert Juiiji Child and 
respected food writers such as James 



Hoard in witness demonstrations of the 
processor's versatility and utfe the ma 
chine thenuiefre*. Articles in major pub- 
lications brought the appliance to public 
attention, and sales be^an t*j rhmb, 
From a few per month into thv hun 
dredfl, 

Carl Sontbeimer's little business, 
with an esLiniateii SUMP mi II ion in aim a- 
uJ saSes, is now un industry leader in 
fond processora—a ton other brands 
have joined Cuisinart irs the market- 
place, He tttMa several paient* on bis 
redesigned machines, which are avail- 
able in three versions. The smallest and 
least expensive is aasemhWd at the 
firm's plant in Norwich. Gmn., not far 
from corpionite headquarters in Green- 
wich, A Japanese firm manufacture* 
and assembles the two larger appli- 
ances and ships them to Norwich, 
where Cuisiiturte experts, routinely ex- 
amine Hi percent of the shipment. 

If one item is found defective, haff of 
the shipment is checked, if a second 
defective item eh then turned up, IflG 
percent is checked- And each unit in 
that firat 10 percent in broken down fnf 
a chenk nf ijoleraneeB to ensure thai thti 
Japanese contractor ia maintaining s 
high quality level. 

"Quality control is a battle you can 
win/' says Cari Sontheirner, ''hut to win 
you have to %ht the battle every day " 

■ n AUtimoN to foc?d proc^HarH,, the 
I firm scIIh a portable convection 
oveni stainless steel eookware nnd cut- 
lery, food proceranr accessories ami 
Other professional-quality cookintf 
equipmenL 

Hon rhei mors llH^ retirement came 
two years after he sold profitable An* 
jrae ElEctrimicR, the fifth company b^ 
had founded, In the rntenni between 
An?,BC and CuisinartA, he dabbled m 
journalism aH an assistant food edito" 4 
for a weekly c;onn^ctirilt newitpaper I c 
may not be nvprtsLrijc the re Tore i-b* 1 
the Cuisinart Cooking t.'luk which ^ 
company established^ pubtMlit^. eojj^ 
hookfl and a bimonLhly magaKEne, Tht 
Plr.nmi of Cooking, which h;is a ^ 
ctilaUon of KWKKX 

.Still going strong at 68, CjitI Sorit 
heimer r a man whu its reshaping ^ 
American kitchen, no longwr talks 
retiring- 

^-Grover Heim^ n 
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Is There 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
in Your Future? 



Our beleaguered Social Security program is worth saving — 
and can be saved if the proper course of action is followed. V 
I minute slide/cassette presentation front the ILS, C humlnr gives 
eiili^hfinii}^ details* 

The problems besetting Social Security today are a major concern for Amer- 
ica of all JgCS 

I'enplc who arc currently retired fear they might lose wme or all of the 
benefits they've come to depend on. 

Tliose close to retirement age winder if the system will be able to provide 
full benefits when they retire* 

And other working Americans feeling the bite of fugher and higher Social 
Security toes, question whether the system will even be around to benefit them 
in i he future 

Thtre Stttiot Security in Your Futurt?'* present a workable plan for 
the preservation of Social Security — a plan designed to keep the program intact 



without depriving any American of the benefits he or *he j* entitled to. 

An enlightening program for employees, retirees, orguniuifion member*, 
student*, and others. M /l There S&cidl Strurity in Your Future? 9 ' illustrate*; 



• the origin and intended purpt 

• the political find social factors 
stale 

• Ihree workable, productive v 
The entire pre^cmaiHMS corutffU 



wt of Social Security 

that led the program into it* present troubled 



tl lit ions lo the sy litem's problems, 
of 75 color 35mm slides, cued ea*- 



%ette kouimI track, und pruned scnpi booklet, for $37.50 Order today ! 



It Hurt- SOC IAI NKTK1IY in *i>ur l-ulure? 



Cnmptac bcl irrcludri cokw ^mrn ikuk*, «.~ucd CJiWiH? uiuiMjink'fc. 
Mid printed itrifrt, ttt 50: Code #(i59t» 
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Hubert H MtaJe>. Marnier 
\fiCVIftl flUJKrh Division 

nitrate nff damme* ill the US. 
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PEOPLE IN BUSINESS 



Detection Story: 
Throe- Way Payoff 

Frederic King has started a business 
wiLh a three-way payoft 

First, he notes* potential victims of 
struko ami other blood vessel ailments 
benefit from his mterprwe, which pro 
vides doctors and hospitals with centers 
where vamttar diseases, as doctors call 
them* are detected. The detection la 
through [iroven techno lojry that elimi- 
nates "breaking the skin" in explor- 
atory surgery, he aays. 

The doctors and hospitals benefit, 
too, because they tfel fully equipped 
arid « tatted diagnostic facilities without 
the financial and operational head* 
ache*. And, of course, Km j^s company, 
Vascular Diagnostic Services, of Phoe- 
nix , Ariz., profit*. 

King, vrho has been a financial offi- 
cer at three medical centers r ohavrved 
Home time ago thai many physicians^ 
and rural hospitals had been slow to 
adnpt the noninvasive teehnolo|pry r . He 
opened two telling centers in Phoenix 
last year. In the course of giving 1,500 
teste each, the centers gave King mana* 
trial and technical experience that led 
him to form VDS last April and begin 
selling health professional* on VDS-mn 
center*. 



Contracts are already signed for 
eight centers . and King predict* £o to 
30 will be in operation by early next 
year. He coiufctera sun belt states with 
large concentrations of senior citizens 
to be prime growth areas for him, 

"Each year more than 2 million older 
American? are affected by disea^ of 
the arteries and veins." King ujs b 
"Early detection is imperative," For 
many per»uri_% however. test MLet* ar«' 
lumteri inrrmvenKintly ai hi^r-city medi- 
cal centers far from their homes. 

It takes VDS about 10 week** am! 
about $125,000 to upen a center. The 
company, thu* far financed by a hand* 
ful of individual investors, provides all 
equipment and maintenance, u trained 
technician and clerk r hilling and cash 
cnlk'Ctiur*. promotnm nrni adverting, 
and operating f nii-1- 

All procedures are on an outpatient 
bads. Since the skin is not broken, 
there is little riak or discomfort— tests 
take an hour or le*s. Blood pressure 
cuffs, computers and ultrasonic scun- 
ners measuring the volume of blood 
flow are uned to inarch for c togged or 
diseased neck arteries,, and leg arteries 
and veins. Physician* interpret the iw, 
results; each test coals $llb to $200. 

Physicians or hospitals just provide 
the space, about 150 square feet, and 
pay for utilities. 




Frederic Kkng Met! I launched 
a company lhat run* centari 
lor vascular disease qeicciton 



Though King doesn't like to _ talk 
about profit potential the outlook is fa- 
vorable. The doctor or hospital receives 
20 to 25 percent of gross fees, VDS 
takes the rest. 

About 60 percent of patients re-furred 
to VPS centers are diagnosed and 
treated without further testing, The 
others, with more serious vascular 
problems, usually need additional pnh 
eedure?* to pinpoint their disease 

King hopes eventually to provide doc- 
tors and hospitals with educational ma- 
terial*, to lw passed on to the public,, on 
how to fight vascular disease. 

Meanwhile, he is busy trying to get 
health pnif.^ioiml^ to -^n ei.r.tr;iel> 
for VDS centers. He thinks he ha* just 
scratched the surface. 

Friendly Drag Catcher 
Is Welcome In Schools 

As an FBI agent, Daniel R. Brainafd 
didn't always get his man But Rr&ro- 
ard's dog Chip always succeeds in his 
pur* ml of lu* breaker*. 

A 4 ytfar-otd T>ibrador, Chip sniff* 
our drugs in school lockers, school 
desks and school parking lots. Hi* ft* 
quest and unscheduled visits don't pan* 
ic the student body; instead, thi 
appearance of the big friendly fellow is 
tin ni^IlIi^I.l i-'I a school day. 

"A dog ha* an emotional in t par? on 
kids, A do^ has rredihility/* says Brain- 
ard. fS 

On that premise and with hia love for 
children and his haired of drugs, Brafa* 
ard has created u unique business with 
fhffiwn in Austin and Sim Antonio, Tev. 
and Tulsa, Okla. Three year* ago h* 
formed Maximum Security Syattiitft 
cuntraclijig with elementary and b(|^ 
schools to ferret out marijuana- co- 
caine, heroin and other drugs prevftl^nt 
in many schools today. 

'Chip and I meet with the faculty 
first," says Briunurd, "then in an W 
I.ly wich the students. They get & 
\n 1 H ip. AjiJk h i ■ 1 1 . iry lo Kill*- things 
from him— in other wonts, become hi* 
friend. 

"And I talk to them ahum drug*, ho* 
I saw lives ruined by drugs when I w&3 
with the FBI in the Lo* Angelas arc* 
for three yean and how Chip and I 
at their uchoul to keep them out '>f iro^' 
Me." 

Bnunard belli the students that tfwf 
have a week to giet rid of any drutf* 
they might have and that then he : |J|d 
Chip, or another handler and Em"i ,,,, jj 
dog, will be coming back lo thdr iflW* 
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The jinOdr ug work of Danltl Brainird ind hit 
dog Chip Includes fltighl* Is &II company rlgi. 

regularly to make sure the druga are 
Ktme. Whvn a find ta made, the informa- 
tion i* given to nchnol of fieiula U> act on 
a* they wish. 

Maximum Security System* fo grow- 
ing and iluw has several trainer* and 12 
dogs, U charges $4.1*1 per student for a 
yfear'* contract and this year will wnrk 
NthaO.000 student*, 

Oeeu^kmally si accept* a spot job 
from oil comp&nica troubled with drug 
by workers on riga. 

A well-trained narcotic* dog aelb for 
fo.oou to $7,000, eay& Bnuiwd, Mid on 
I hi 1 job tine dog <au be of mure value 
Hum 4i hulf-d'j&rh officer*. 

Chip and hi* ft 1 [law canine* are 
trained wjth Actual drug& k which Brain- 
ed mwunefl from official source*. The 
duga neck out the drugs not because 
tu*y likf narcutrcs but becau*e of the 
trainer'* reward after u find — perhajj* 
the ton of a ball or a wmik in tiw 
fcfrass. 

For Brainard ami achod official, the 
reward gometime* ahowe up in graffiti, 
on the wall of on* school locker 
Tope is Dumb." 

Farm Bell Survival 
'n a Hm ess ion 

> Jfow do you survive in a recension 
w hen mainy of your competitor* in the 
H rcriculturml implement biiaiiu'u are 



fj Donahue Corporation, of 
J Durham, Kane., a man ufac 
J turer of transportation 
I vquiiwnv nt for agricultural 
I machinery. "We've refined 
our product line* and 
worked hjin.Jt.-r " 

One example of refine- 
ment i* what was done to 
the Donahue combine carrj 
er t a trailer used in moving 
the army of combiner that 
Alart harvesting wheat m 
Texas in the apring and 
work their way north. 

A 12-foot-wide trailer is 
needed to carry a giant 
i'mjj bine. H ia ]t>gai to rut? 
such overaiaed loads on 
highway hut a contractor 
can't legally return the 
trailer empty— the mafci 
mum legal width of a traitor 
without a load cn a high- 
way ia 8 feel. 
So the contractor either 
riakti a fine or wails for a load—hardly 
efficient use of a trailer. 

Hut 6 iow- Dunahue has redesigned hih 
carrier. It has become an fl-fool trailer 
that can be expanded to 12 lent and 
shrunk back to 8. Result: sale*. 

The new carrier isn't the only good 
• 1r :l Lhjjuihue has come up with In the 
I960*, while he wan still working a* a 
welder for the Boeing Company in 
WichjLa, a long: commute of 75 mile* 
each way from hi* home in Durham 
gave him lots of time to think about the 
problems farmers had in moving out- 
atfced equipment from one [ocalmu to 
another. Out of thin mining came the 
Piinahue implement eamrr t a lunu fin r 



bed trailer thai had a unique feature — 
the bed could be pulted ahead of the 
wheels to lie flat on the ground. Ma- 
chinery could then be moved unto the 
bed, after which the bed could be 
backed up over the trailer'* wheels and 
linked into jirjftjtJOE] for transporting. 

Donahue got the idea patented and 
started manufacturing operations in 
19GB in a converted lumberyard build- 
Lag in Durham, Ural-year mile* were 

During the IDGOs. Donahue was con 
Unity on the road, getting dealers to 
handle hi.n output He was bucking con- 
ventionaJ wisdom for a small firm just 
starting out— he was selling directly to 
filers aruuud the country a product 
he was manufacturing himself, Dur- 
ham's Tampa State H:mk though! he 
could handle it, though, and through 
the SB A guaranteed loan program ad- 
vanced turn $33,fKRJ in 1964 to expand a 
buataesa ttarted with his own aavinga, 

M l quarierbacked, but a Lot of u,uod 
people made up the team, not the taut 
lM*ing my wife, Joan, who » really spe- 
cial, M Donahue say*. 

He now has eight different types of 
transporter*. All are made in a modem 
plant at Durham that employ* 41 , down 
from a peak of 74 in 1974, but far more 
than the two employes that Donahue 
started with. 

Sale* this year are expected to be 
about half the record 1843 million pout- 
ed in LH7.\ but Donahue says his firm 
haft financial stability — he amafiaed a 
caah reserve before the recetsion— and 
he t* taokmg for opixjrtuFiitii^s 

'There are atill a jot of great kteaa 
out then;, aomewhere, waiting for i:j 
ventorH/ 1 he says, □ 



any wild ideaa, H iaya 




"Wi- don't tr> 

JHme* C. Donahue, president of the Jtmn Donahut goi Nib itan with ihl» tamer trial can o* poi4«d Itat tor loading 
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FOR NOUR TAX FILE 



Keep Your Eye en These Increases 



By Samuel H Murray 



The web of tax increase* woven by 
Congress thin summer wQI affect busi- 
ness in many ways, Here are some of 
the change* that business owner* and 
executives muit take into account as 
they plan for the year ahead. 

Sm oiler Harbor* 

So-called safe- harbor leasing has 
been restricted. This type of transac- 
tion, though cast in the form of a lease , 
El actually a way of Belling ti* benefits. 
A firm thai cannot use investment las 
credits and depredation deductions be- 
cause it doesn't owe enough tax sells 
the benefita to a firm that can. 

The tax increase bQ] severely re- 
stricts this strate^ and repeals it alo> 
pether on Dec. 31. 1983, Amontf the 
ratriction£; 

• Purchaser* of tax benefits cannot 
reduce their ca_i liability by more than 
60 percent. 

• The purchase of an investment tax 
credit muiit be spread over five yean 
instead of taken all at once. 

Now that the advantages are worth 
iesA> firm* that want to sell their lax 
benefit* may find fewer companies will- 
ing to buy. And those looking to pur- 
chase the benefits will offer much less. 

However, in 1984 certain restrictions 
on conventional leasing will be relaxed, 
giving buamera more opportunity to 
dispose of tax benefit* on better terms. 

Reduced Fr^fgrtnct 

Certain corporate income tax deduc- 
trans have been treated as preferences 
for computing lh* add-on mini mum lax. 
The 1BB2 tax increase reduces the de- 
ductions I"? percent when the firm com- 
putes its income tax and 71.6 perrent 
when ii figures the add-on minimum 
tax. However, the taxpayer need nut 
reduce intangible drifting comjs and 
mineral exploration and development 
costs 15 percent if he elects Lo capi- 
talize and it mortice them over several 
years. 

.Vofrv For Your Tax File t#on informa- 
tion srrvtce for rtwim Sre Uix and 
tepal ndvuwra for gutdanrr on ail spe- 
cific and individual cams. 
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Several new deductions are now claa- 
sifted a* preferences, including the part 
of a domestic international sales corjur 
ration's income that qualifies for tax 
deferral This is worth IIS percent leas 
as a preference, so more of DISC in- 
come must now be reported for regular 
Uu as welt as for ihu add-on minimum 
tax. 

Another new preference: interest de 
duct sons for carrying tax-exempt 
bonds, Individuals can't deduct interest 
on loan* that enable them to buy such 
bonds, but financial institutions can — 
and now this deduction is reduced 15 
percent when income Lax is figured. 

Slower Acceleration 

The IGttl tax act allowed depreciation 
under the 15Q percent declining balance 
method. Thin .. ,, . ^duted to increase 
to 175 percent in 1985 and 200 percent, 
in 19HS. But the new hill repeals those 
increases. 

Bigger ftqrrieri for ftondi 

Roadblocks have been erected in the 
way of industrial development bonds, 
issued by atat* and local tfnvernnient 
authorities to finance private projects. 
Becau^p.- 1DB interest is tax-exempt, the 
stated rates are 3 to 4 points below 
those of corporate bonds. 

Many small businesses Ljualifv for 
IhTi financing ■'Small-j^ue" IDbs are 
normal ty limited to $1 million but under 
apeciaJ rules can be* a* much ai $10 
million. 

The 1EP82 tax legislation repeals the 
"small issue" exception for 1IJB& issued 
after Dec, 31. 196S. 

In the meantime, the local authority 
must comply with a whole new set of 
procedural requirement* for issuing 
IDBs. Moreover. Congress haa lifted 
prujecta that may not be financed with 
IPHjs, including private or commerriwl 
...... ir- .-, tennis cluba, race track*, 

etc No more than 25 percent of the 
financing of certain other projects in- 
eluding retail fcn:wi and beverage facili- 
ties, can come from N)K prun-Kb- 
Financing fast-food ouLk-ta this way 
will thuB be more difficult 

Finally, the term of these bonds may 



mil be 2K> percent Irmger than iJie av 
age useful life expectancy of facili 
constructed with the proceeds from the 
bonds. 

Speedier Corporate Taxation 

Ijjir^t- corporation!- — tliu^i* having $i 
million of taxable income in nay of the 
three prior years— must now make esti- 
mated payments equal to Hf> percent of 
their final la.v liability. Start itu* m 
the figure become* W percent. 

If they fall short of the *K) percent 
require rnent but *iill mwt the per- 
cent level, only three quarters of the 
penalty for underpayment will be as- 
sessed. 

A I present, when additional ta.\ i- s 
due above the estimated payments, the 
corporation may pay half the balance 
2Va months after the close of the ta* T 
able year and the remainder with tfe£ 
return. Beginning next year, the 
full balance niu.st he paid within !£tt 
months of the end of the laxabh: year, 
The changes are not likely to worry 
cash rich corporations , but firms that 
have cashflow problems may have t*> 
increase short- term borrowing. 

No More Current Deductions 

Until Congress acted this summer, 
most corpora tiom; wen; allows to de- 
duct all interest cost* and rt?ul estate 
taxes as they were incurred during con* 
siructjon. Except on residential proper 
ty, Huch current deductions aire heeon> 
tnp a thin ir of the past. 

Fnr commercial construction hetftJ" 
after this year. costs must be capitalisi'd 
and amortized over 10 years. Ten per- 
cent is recoverable in the year the costs 
are incurred; the re-fit can be deducted 
over nine years, starting with the ye* 1 * 
the building isL placed in service, 

A transitional rule allows a current 
deduction for hotels and motels, nun 
mg homes and hospitals if approval 
construction was sought On or be" 
July 1, 1982, and if construction begi 
before Jan. 1. 1&&4. 

SamiEL H- BiunsLsY w « pririaf&t 
u*ith Arthur Andrrsm dr Vompanjf 
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BUSINESS LIFE-STYLE 



Competing 
In f he No* I 



Spec tat or Sport 



By John Costello 



FOR GENE UOtLWAHE, l.he fountain of 
yi>utlj L» not i crystal apritij? gush- 
lug out «f the sandy soil Of Florida, 
^li^n.' Ponce *k* Leon sought Li. In hts 
cm*, it ia the seat of a Vega or Chevelle 
a.N he rarcfi riciwn an eighth- mile or 
quarter-mile drag strip, door handle to 
door handle with his rival, at a hair 
raising 1^2 mi!es an hour. 

Boulware, 41, owner of Gene Boul- 
WHre'a Insurance Agency. Chester, 
S,C.p is a "hauler 11 — a hard-charging 
<iriig racer. 
Hv took up drag racing when he was 




young. "1 was about 17/' he sayi p "and 
we had a drag atrip here an an otd 
airport, 

"One day, I took my mother's brand- 
new Ponliac there — without her know!- 
edge, of fjjurae — and raeed and won. 
Shi worked about 30 milea from hvrv. 
Some people there came up to her and 
said: 'h that Houlware boy who won 
that race any kin to you?' 

"You know the rat" Thai was the last 



From it art {Ilk* ihtl at a drag race, tolow) 
lo ISntih (above) nuto racing providn thrttt 
mat attract mllKooa to ■ variety of track a. 



CAMEI 



GT CHALLEN 




time he drove that car in a drag race. 

Then," Boulware says, "I had & 
'41) Ford with an Oldsmobile engine. 
[ got it at a jailhottse, It was a real 
sharp car that had been confiscated 
from bootleggers, t raced about sex 
years. I had the f lis teat cam around, 
and everybody talked about me." 

[t wasn't his mother's ire that fi- 
nally grounded him, hut a had hack, 

"1 got it playing fullback in high 
school/' he says, "when I was hit 
from behind. " 

Isn't that illegal? 

a, Yeah," h* say*, smiling. "They 
gut IS yards* and I got life," 

Fifteen years and a spinal fusion 
later, Boulware waa back at the 

track- 

"I tried other things," he ex pi [tins. 
"I had a boat, t tried restoring a car. 
t Witched hall games. But none of 
them really filled the gap. 1 was 
bored. So I went hack to what I'd 
dran* before, 

"It was; like Irving my life all over 

That was in 1981. The first year. 1 ' he 
says, M I was just hanging In. In 15 
years, you forget a lot But thiii year. I 
just bio wed >m all out" 

Boulware i* not bragging. Most of 
the season, he led the International Hot 
Bod Association 'a class For "run -what- 
you-hrung 1 ' f uLJ-t nn.iied cars that appear 
a* though rhey could be driven on the 
street His car: a Vega with a V*ft Chcv* 
rolet engine. 

What does it lake to be a successful 
drag racer* besides a 400-horsepower 
engine? "Well/" he reflects, "I think 




Drug racers uh • pecks! iteerlog apparatus 
and need proLscUon against firm and fumes 

yan need confidence. You've got to 
Know you're capable of winning, Pm 
not telling you it Isn't dangerous. Any- 
thing can happen. But if you've got the 
bvg> you've got it. I guess it's the chal- 
lenge. 

1. like to do well at what I'm doing, I 
go all out to winu" 

t aSKBALL is not our No. 1 spectator 
sport And believe it or not, fans, 
neither is football. 

It's auto racing. Take the word of the 
1981 Survey m Sport* Attendance* 
published by ihe Daaly Racing rnrm H 
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Inc. Last year, it says, M^-OOO 
tiirrn-u i.ur at Tndianapulis, Duywio 
and the thousands 1 of smulk-r tracks 
to root for their favorite carp or driv- 
ers. 

Baseball drew only 53,500,000 
spectators; Uioroughbred racing at- 
tracted Sl.-lgri.OlH) and football 
51«355 # Q0O* 

Attendance at auto races has been 
growing about 1 million a year. And 
the Snorts Car Club of America esti- 
mate that TM,\n\ ro Wt men and 
women take part in at least wto 
event a year, officiating or racing. 

There are lots of places to see 
them an action. As many ite "i.tHHl 
tracks are in use in this country. 

I* Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
efttimiuety That includes drag strips 
| and "bull rings"— small, quartet 
g mile dirt ovals. 

I The sport m-L-dn'l lake u ku'k «u« 
to any rival. 

Horse racing may Iwi the aport of 
kinga, bat racing auto* ia no pastime 
for pikers. Hrad Nii-mcek, marketing 
and fjri»rsiniiutial racing I'uimiltalit. 
says that drivers, car owners and Iw.k- 
era spend about $6S0 million a year on 
racing. To field a championship auU* 
racing Learn, like- those that compete at 
the Indianapolis S0O, would average 
$060,000 a year, he estimates. That in- 
dudes wear and tear en a car that coats 

about ftgOCUMU now. 

Hut the [ndy WW r Ranctionetl by tht» 
United States Auto Club, is big leag-u*- 

Stzabic ay ma go Into auto racing. 
Many businesses sponsor racers — and 
q jiie a lew butlne** people race. 
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An amateur drag racer can get by for 
much lefla— about $10,000 a year, Niem- 
eek says, plua wear and tear on perhaps 

1AJ tSKiKO was sweet ut IT, and Lyn 
If St James never forgot the honey 
taste of victory, "It was a drag rue* 1 
Won in Elizabeth to wn< tnd.<" she aaya, 
i4 l never forgot that feeling of winning, 
No one can qualify it for you — or take 
it away." 

S1_ James, the owner of Autoriyne, a 
Dan in, VIxl, distributor of hsgh-i>erfor> 
raam'e auto jmrta, doesn't need & raaur- 
fthiirp memory to recall what it's like, 

Tw won a lot of rim," she says, "I 
tttwe a lot of trophies. 

"What 1 do ix road racing. It's differ- 
eot from drag racings point to point, or 
Htock<ar racing on an oval track. We 
nu*v u dosed-road course, with right- 
hand turn* as well as left like grand 
prijt racing " 

In 1979 she f unked professional- 

"In auto racing, the term amateur 
ifam't indicate a level of skill/' she 
fcJ >:j'hms 

"I'm very proud to be a professional, 
but that* no! ;j th^rtptioii of my driving 
utility. It's a description of the kind of 
races I enter. If it's an amateur race, Che 
Wirier gt?l*t a trophy. If it's a profession- 
a I rat:e, it's mi me v. That's the only dif- 
ference A lot of amateur drivers could 
run rings around some profcsnionala/' 

By 1081 St James had become one of 
America's most successful professional 
women driver*. Last year she finished 
fifth in tin. 1 Kelly American Challenge 
faces sanctioned fay the International 
MuUjr Sports Association, It's a aerie* 
uf rtsad meet for midsized Aniiirican 
dedans. 

St James dim a 3j2fi0»ponnd Cajsfi 
wilh o Ift^-ciibic-ineii i-ngum-. How nwiv 
homtifiower? It's supposed to be 44fl/ p 
•he aiyB, "but we haven't got it up to 
fat pofnt yH." 

1* it tough competing In what's 
jwiked on as a macho sport? "t think 
t'l the only sport where women can 
comp^n. with n-ii i Hi .in ^r|u.sl has is," 
•he says, "The machine is the great 
^tua liter. What keeps women out is 
Partly the e-xj^nse/* 

Last year St, James picked up $2ti P (Xtt 
W prise money, but her annual cost* to 
support her car and rncing crew **e in 
8 U figures. 

J Sponsors/' she explain^ "arid your 
Own resource* make up the difference/' 

Y ou'd never get lonesome on week- 
ends if yon spent toem hke Kay 
!®W Every Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday during the season, which lasts 
j l m N i n or su.. ifnTi' ^ rm.-omw ■ ■(! tin 1 Lrcn'k. 

s ^ J ^riuji around !iriy one- fourth rn 
Jve^i^hths mile asphalt ovals in rnodi- 
*W stock ear race*, 
«<H everyone would Jike bin hobby. 



Hermits, for example, would hate iL 
There is more togetherness than many 
would ndtHh when 26 high-powered cars 
whiz around and around the banked, 
saucurlike tracks— at up u> IA0 miles, an 
hour—only inches apart. 

Dangerous? Not in Hitler's opinion, 
'In 16 yean of racing/' be says. "I've 
tn-m Close to a fatal accident only 
once." The drivifs* skill has a lot to do 
* ith it P'jr Milkr gives credit to "very 
stringent safety requirements" Ex- 
posed by the National Asportation for 
Stock Car Auto Racing. 

"For example," he says, "we're com- 
ph'tely enclosed It) a roll cage of steel 
tubing, have gas tanks sealed with rob- 
ber to prevent f ire* and wear crash hel- 
mets and fire^toiectiv* suits/ 1 



ton. long-time owner of Felton Heauly 
Supply, now building a new auto supply 
business. Performance Associates. 

■"In 2X> years," says the Marietta, Ga., 
buMmeasmnii, "1 have done about every 
type of racing there Is If it has wheels 
on it, I tMnk I've raced it. But basically, 
Pm a nvad racer/' 

He has competed at Le Mans in 
France and in Grand National races like 
the Atlanta 500, Daytona. Sebring and 
Riverside. 

"Iji the Grand Nationals,' 1 he says, 
"you drive stock cars, highly modi 
fieri — Buickfi, Olds mobiles, the liig 
honkers. At Le Mans this July, 1 drove 
for Billy Hagan's Stratigraph team. 
That's a 24-hour f»ce/' 

He ha* won four national Iniernation- 




Inside inis carl* business woman Lyn SL James, who wins a lol of road races. 



Miller is a chief buyer at Pratt Whit- 
ney Aircraft. Eaat Hartford, Conn., * 
iftitinn -if United Technologic^ 

I got my start at racing in the bush 
{■Spies when 1 wan ^ right out of 
collegep ,l he says. "I raced Home of the 
leaser-known nvul s.rucks. What Wll* \t 
like there? Oh, a hx of crushing, bang- 
ing and [latrhing up cbtb/' 

Now, in his T 8Z Oldsmobile FiruiiKa. 
with a (^^harsepower^ SfiO^eubic-inch 
engine, he drives in thf h»g leagues. In 
his class, he is near the top. 

Last year he finished sixth nai tonally 
in the modified stock car standings. 
Even at that level, only three of the 
people ahead of him race full-time. 

The npjteaL to hsm, is partly psycho 
IngicsJ, partly viscend. 

"1 ul ways likt-d carK." he says, "and f 
enjoy competition TVn ih+. fc re> th* 1 
thrill of it— the w^und of thi? motors, 
[Jn- -.nu'll uf rubb-'r nnd tfusolhiv burn- 
ing, the roar of the crowd, if yon can 
hear it over the engines. " 

What I* life like at 140 miles an hour? 
"It goes by real fast/' be says. 

Sometimes even faatar for Gene Fel 
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al Motor Sporta Association champion- 
-hi]y- ^»ri4 itkih- IMS A ^inriinr^d m*^ 
than my other man tn history except 
Peter Gregg, a racing immortal. This 
year Felton will drive in about major 
events, half of them more than SMI miles 
long, Le Mans was 2,500 miles. 

Whm does it lake to maintain that 
grueling pace? 

"We're athletes/' Felton aay« s "every 
bit as much a* football players. 1 work 
wiih weight*, run, do puahupa and 
whatever else 1 feel is neej»ssary . 1 race 
from February through November, oil 
weekend*. That's a heck of a tat longer 
than the baseball or ha*ketkall season, 
We have to stay in shape/' 

What's the reward? 

'The sense of accomplishment. This 
is a bigger diaikfige than most hob- 
bies. I enjoy the travel and I love the 
SKdtotncnt." 

Money b- nut the nmlEV*-, nkhinjfch 
has raced prDfessionally since 1972 

"Maybe 1 percent of all nee drivers 
are really making money /' he say« "I 
think T could make more money pump- 
ing gift.'* O 



The Social Security Crisis 



ALARMED over the prospect that the principal 
A Social Security program would be bank* 
rupi by VM] with nut substantial new revenue, 
Con press voted in 11*77 to raise payroll taxes by 
S227 billion over 11) years. 

Although it is hard to enviabn $aZT Li] lion as 
inadequate for any purpose, that's the way it 
turned out. The key Social Security program, 
which provides benefit* to retime and depen- 
dent survivors of deceased workers, is stilt 
heading for insolvency next year unless a dras- 
tic rescue operation is launched. 

The first stop in that operation is now under 
way . The National Commission on Social Securi- 
ty Reform is drafting recommendations for ma- 
jor changes in the way the system is financed 
and in the way benefits are calculated (See the 
article on page Detailed proposal* will he 
submitted to (Congress, which plans to make 
nectary changes in time to head off insolven- 
cy, now threatened by next July. 

Achieving that goal will be far more difficult 
than appears from a simple recitation of the 
official timetable. The difficulties facing the 
Social Security system involve noL only stag- 
gering financial needs, but also deep-ae-ated po- 
litical conflicts and loess of public confidence. 

Congress and the administration obviously 
employed the commission approach to avoid 
making hard decisions on Social Security in ad- 
vance of next month's off-year elections. The 
idea was thai the bipartisan panel of public- and 
private-sector representatives would develop a 
rescue plan in a form that could be enacted with 
the blessings of both parties in Congress, thvn>- 
by minimizing political backlash against either 
for unpopular decisions, 

TtifU is too much to expect from any commis- 
sion. The panel of experts can do no more than 
suggest fiscally responsible steps to pot the* 
system on a sound footing 



Congress nrust face up to the political consid- 
erations that have emphasized higher benefits 
at the expense of fiscal responsibility. For too 
long, such political expediency blocked recogni- 
tion of the evolving problems of Social Security 
and then delayed steps necessary Lo correct 
those problems. 

Changing public attitudes toward the system 
are a direct offshoot of that proerasti nation. 

Although Social Security for many years was 
th* mow l popular federal program t-ver, it lust 
the image rapidly ah its fiscal difficulties 
mounted 

Thrre are no easy ans* ers The rate at which 
benefits have been growing 1 cannot be sus- 
tained. Since 1970 K Social Security outlays have 
doubled every five years. They totaled $38 bil- 
lion in 1970 and will be elope to Si trillion by the 
end of this century. The tax per worker has 
gone up more than 1,000 percent since 1970, and 
substantial further increases ure already sch di- 
aled in the law. 

It is obvious from the numbers alone that 
Congress must break the runaway taK-and- 
ftpending cycle that has carried the program to 
the brink of bankruptcy. 

Some of the answers are already apparent^ 
even before the advisory commission reports: 
modification of the formula by which benefits 
art 1 raised to reflect higher living costs, a more 
realistic retirement age, mandator}" coverage of 
federal and other government workers, and rec- 
ognition that the system '* survival depend* in 
the long run on wage-earn ers p willingness to 
finance it. That willingness could erode quickly 
if tax demands continue upward at the present 
rate. 

In the final analysis, solution of the Social 
Security problem is as much a matter of con- 
gressional realism and courage as it is of com 
plex financial arrangements. O 
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A new car should 

look like it's one of a kind 

Not one of the crowd 




Cutlass Supreme. 

Looking like every body else is no way for a new car to look. That's the Olds point of view 
behind the stylish, new Cutlass Supreme, There's simply no mistaking the clean, classic 
lines thai have made it America's most popular mid -size car- Or the comfortable interior, 
Or its tradition of downright remarkable resale. Fact is, if you'd bought a new 1979 
Cutlass Supreme Coupe, chances are you could seU it today * m jf*jf 
and get back about 90% of what you paid? That's Cutlass wVf&/TAtt/} &tt> 
Supreme. Hard to resist. Not hard to tell apart, ^^CW<22pS£I2*5P 

Haw one built for you. 

Left gel it together. . biickk tip. 
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